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0 tl LE HE Author of the enſuing 
1 Sheets has endeavoured ta 


8 give the young Student a 
plain and diſtinct Account of the 


Britiſh Conſtitution, that he may 
Eno on what Foundation his Rights 
and Privileges are eſtabliſhed ; "and of 

* @ Deſcription of Great Britain an. 
its Appendages, that he may fee bo» 
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11 PREFACE. 5 
placing vim in this delightful Gar- 1 ö 


den; a Garden replete with ail that 
75 necefſar yto make Life defirable, and 


environ'd by the Sea as a Bulwark | 
againſt its Enemies, * ; 
He bas alſo added a Krcmar A- 1 
count of the Policy purſued by ur 
Anceſtors, and the means by which + 
this Nation aroſe to it's preſent pitch + 
of Grandeur {for which be is obliged 
10 4 Friend} and, at the end, he © © 
has pointed out the Intereſt of Great | 
Britain w reſpeet to other Nations, 
3 and to its own Colonies, with ſuch | 
FR Perſpicuity and Energy, that it con- 
trains, as it were, the very Spirit of | 
| Trade and Polity, and ts ey 5 
A Place in . of Tag” Mag- 1 
- cred y | 
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A 
Brief DESCRIPTION 


OF. 


2 REA T- BR ITAIN, 


K NN HE kingdoms of England and . 


87 T land were entituled Great Britain 
; wht N by king James the firſt, who, to put 


an end to the diſpute that aroſe a- 
NK bout the royal title, aſſumed that 


of King of Great Pritain, and revived a name 
which had been laid aſide by an Edict of King 


Egbert at the beginning of the ninth century. 


England, the largeſt and richeſt part of Great 
Britain is bounded by Scotland on the north; 
the German ſea, which ſeparates it from Gere I 
many and the Netherlands, on the eaſt; by the 
Engliſè channel that divides ut from France, en 
the ſouth ; and by St. George's channel, which 


ſeparates it from land, on the weſt; . It ex- 


tends from 49 (0 552 40” of norch lati- 


tude, the longeſt . in the northern parts be- 
ing 17 hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt in the 8 
ſouthern parts eight hours. From Ber wick upon” 
Taveed to the ſouth*parts of the ille of Wight, © 

| itz arch is 390 miles; and from Dower head 
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2 [grief dyſeription - 
eaſt, to the land: 
it there are 23 © 


nd weſt, its breadth 28 E231 Pate 
hs, or biſhop's ſees, tho* but nd 
26 dioceſes, and ongſt theſe cities, London 
alone may contain near one million of ſouls ; 4 
there are 650-market-towns, an infinite num- 
ber of villages, and the yearly rents of the 
lands of England are to the amount of 18 mil- 
lions; whilſt her wealth in jewels, plate, hoards 
of money, rich goveables, and merchandize, 2 
is immenſe, and her ſtock and credit exceeds 
thoſe of any other nation in the univerſe. As 
to the ſituation of this country, it not only ren- le! 
ders it ſecure from all its enemies without; in 
but is commodious and advantageous for trade fu 
and navigation, its ſea-coaſts being furniſhed } 
with abundance of cen and havens, into 
Which the wealth of the moſt diſtant regions is 
Imported, and it is ſecured from irruptions o 
the ſea in moſt parts by the height of its cliffs. 
The air is generally heavy, the winters rainy 
and foggy, and the weather variable ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the people live to as great 
ages as in any part of Europe. In the ſummer, 
by the frequent intervention of clouds, and 
falling of rains, and the refreſhing hreezes from 
the weſtern ocean, the hears are rendered very 
temperate ; and in winter, deep ſnows and hard 
froſts are not fo comman as on the continent, 
on account of the vicinity of the ſea, which, 
without doubt, occaſions the moiſtneſs of the 
air in that ſeaſon. In fine, both this country 
and Ireland is much warmer in winter than 
any other under the ſame parallel, and the cli- 
| | | mate 
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"FF _ of GrREAT-BriTAin. 3 

: in ate is fo moderate, that the extremes of heat 
but and cold are equally unknown. ; 
don England abounds in A5 1 and fine rivers, 
uls ; which afford great plenty of excellent fiſh, and - 
um- ſerve abundantly the uſes of navigation and 
the commerce; it is diverſified in the moſt agree- 
nil. able manner with arable land, meadows and 
rds woods, and here and there with riſing hills, 
ze, and its foreſts agreeably ſerve for the pleaſure 
eds of various proſpects, and the delights of hunt- 
As ing. The country in general wears an excel - 
:n- lent and refreſhing verdure, for nine months 
t; in the year, and is rendered rich and delight- 
de ful by the fine rivers and ſtreams which roll 
ed through it: it is extremely fertile, abounds 
to With fine large cattle, and produces corn in 
1s j# ſuch abundance, that this country, from the 
of F prodigious quantity it exports, .may be calld. 
s. the Granary of Zurope, The foil is rank in 
y ©} ſome places, in others light and ſandy, and 
1- 3 elſewhere clayiſn. For variety of roots and 
2t F herbs, no country exceeds it; it has alſo a 
„ & ſufficient quantity of hares, wild-fowl, and 
d |} poultry, and the plenty is ſo conſtant, that a 
unreal famine has not been known here for 400 
years. The richeſt wines are imported to us, 
1 tho? we can't boaſt of r ; but 


; as to beer or ale, cyder, perry, &e, we yield 
; to no foreign nation. Our wool is famous. 
throughout the world, and the ſineſt and 


moſt ſerviceable cloth is made of it; and lea- 
ther we have, of the beſt and in the greateſt 
quantity. We have plenty of timber and other 
Materials for building, and our oak is perhaps 

en "xo B 2 IIA the 


wet 
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the beſt in the world: then as, to firing, we doc 
have pit-coal in abundance. Tho“ there is { 
ſcarce any fruit natural to the ſoil of Fngland, Gore 
yet almoſt all the fruits of Europe have been try 
introduced here, ſome of them however want of 
that delicious flavour which they acquire in FR * 
a warmer climate and their native ſoil. 1 ba 
In Kent are large plantations of hops, and 
extenſive orchards of cherries. Devonſhire and 4 
Herefordſhire produce vaſt quantities of apples, | 
of which is made the moſt excellent cyder. 
Eher and Cambridgeſhire contain large planta- * 
tions of the fineft ſaffron; Begfordſpire, flelds 
of woad for dying, and in other counties there. 
are plantations of flax and hemp _. 5 
The minerals dug out of the earth, Mudder 
ſome of the moſt barren parts of the country 
as valuable as thoſe whoſe ſoil is moſt fruitful; 
pe prodigious ' quantity of coals ſupplies the 
country with fuel, enables them to ſeparate 
metals, and to work them up into. an infinite 
variety of forms, ſo as to furmſh a vaſt num- 
ber 00 implements and conveniences of life, 
not only for ourſelves, but our neighbours and 
moſt diſtant plantations. Our iron indeed, is 
not ſufficrent to anſwer the demand for expor- 
tation ; but this is furniſhed by one of our 
e provinees, wrought up here, and 
when made valuable, by being formed into a 
number of implements, is ſent abroad again. 
We have alſo mines of copper, tin, and lead; 
and of the two laſt vaſt quantities are exported. 
England has not only the advantage of an 
extentive race but of manufacturing the 
1.727 26 OY 


. * Grzar- BRITAIN. 
1 Pod- on which this commerce is founded. 
ue woollen cloth and ſtuffs of England, are 
ereatly preferable to thoſe of any other coun- 

WH This is our ſtaple commodity, and more 
Fof it is made here than in any other nation. 
We alſo excel in a great number of other ma- 
-j nufactories. Our mechanics are acknowledged 


2 to be the beſt 1 in Europe; and, in ſhort, almoſt. 
d every art is here carried to its greateſt perfec- 
87 4 tion. The commodities produced by the la- 
15 bour of the induſtrious from things originally 
A of ſmall price, receive their value from the 


dands of the workman, are carried to the ut- 
moſt limits of both worlds, and are there old 
at a great price. 

The prodigious number of trading towns, 
almoſt every one of which has a manufacture 
peculiar to itſelf, naturally cauſes a great in- 
land trade, a circulation of ſpecie throughout 
the whole country, and ſuch a reciprocal con- 
nection between the intereſt of the capital and 

the moſt diſtant towns, as is greatly for the 
gd advantage of the whole; from hence ſome 

= ſmall villages have, in a few years, become 
populous and flouriſhing, and have now; the, 
appearance of magnificent cities, , 
Me have alfo ſuch a number of ſea- ports, 
that no wind can blow from any point which 
does not bring in ſome ſhips, and 8 others 

. Out, | 
And with all our other advantages, we bier 
the fineſt fiſhing-banks on our own coaſts of 
Shetland, in the north of Scotland, that are to 
de tound 1 in the known world as the Duich can 
£ * | ER B 3 255 nen 
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A brief deſcription A 
. witneſs, who owe great part of their preſent 
wealth and grandeur to the fiſhing-trade which "fic 
they have carried on there. Beaſts of prey, 
England is ſo happy as to be entirely free from. . 

* fine, providence has beſtowed upon this 5 
Happy region, all the advantages and all the 
charms that nature could furniſh, or mankind 1 
could wiſh ; and in moſt reſpects has made it 
the juſt boaſt of her natives, and the envy of 
the reſt of the world. — 
Wales, for the moſt part is very mountain- 
ous ; yet yields wherewith to ſubſiſt its inha= 
bitants, and ſeveral parts of that principality 
are as fruitful as any in England. Its extent is 
nearly equal to a fifth part of England, or the 
four counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Efjex, and 
Kent; it contains 751 pariſhes, 3 cities, and 
8 market-towns. The air is clear and ſharp, 
* the cattle ſmall, but proviſions good and 
cheap; it abounds wonderfully with goats, 
and they have plenty of wool, coal, and turf 
for fuel. It has fine rivers, and as to its har- 
bour of Milford-Haven, it is ſuch a noble one, 
that 1000 ſhips may ride there without the © 
leaſt inconvenience, Vales is divided into 
north and ſouth, each part containing ſix 

counties, which, except three, are all watered 
by the ſea. In England and Wales there are 
fifty-two counties, two archbiſhopricks, twen- 
ty - four biſkopricks, two univerſities, twenty- 
eight cities, above eight hundred towns, and 
near ten thouſand pariſhes, which contain | 
Wore thay ſeven million of people, of alk 

5 1 3 . 
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e Which a more particular account will be given 
| Ereafter, 

Scotland, now. called North- Biitain, i is about 
4 4 o miles in length, and: about 100 miles in 
50 ding at the broadeſt part; the whole coun- 
he 7 being ſo interſected by, inlets of the. ſea, 


Vs 


id "that every houſe is within 50 miles of ſalt - wa⸗ 
it ter. Avaſt number of iſlands lie round about 
of her and belong to her, divided into three 


claſſes, the Hebrides. or weſtern iflands, the 
Arcades or Orkneys, and the Shetland iſles, be- 
ſides ſeveral in the fritht of Edinburgh, The 
air of Scotland is generally wholeſome, being 
purified by frequent high winds. Their long- 
eſt day is 18 hours, and their ſharteſt night 
about five hours and. 45“ ;: but in the iſle of 
Sey, in the ſummer ſolkice, the night is but 
an Hour and a half, and about June in Orlney, 
3 one may ſee to read all night; The ſoĩl 1 
Auces all things neceſſary for human life; and 
 Z- tho! the country in general. is mountainous . 
and full of heaths, yet it has many large and 
fruitful vallies, abounding with corn and graſs; 
in a word, Scotland produces all ſorts of grain 
that are found in England. The moſt com- 
mon grain is oats, much exceeding thoſe of 
England, of which in the Highlands, they make 
4 bread and drink, and: other palatable. 
food. They have moſt. ſorts of fruit in Scot- 
land, and good roots both for food and phy- 
ſick. The Highlands afford good timber; they 
} Have coal in many- parts of the country, and 
in the north, fire-wood;. turf, peat, heath, 
| RIGOM and ſurze, enongy for. facl, 5 hey | 
have; 
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they make great quantities of linen, coarſe , 


all hazards to maintain their privileges. 
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have large flocks of ſheep, and herds of black : 
cattle, much ſmaller than thoſe of England. 9 i 


Their wool is fit for fingrams, ſhalloons, c. 


They have flore of excellent flax, of which f 


* 


marble; it affords many and good harbours, ac 
*convenient for trade are the Forth and the 
„ ei e 9 
The Exgliſb and Scots are in general well P 
ſhaped, handſome, ingenious, generous, and 

- honeſt, and their women are for the moſt part 
diſcreet and beautiful, and have greater pri- 
vileges than thoſe of other nations. 2: 
The people of this iſland have a great ſhare '' 

of natural good ſenſe and ſagacity, whence 
they ſucceed in almoſt all their undertakings. ' 
They are great advocates for liberty, and run 


That they are a brave and warlike people 
is not to be doubted ; but as they are accuſ- | 
tomed to live well, they are for the moſt part 
impatient of fatigue and of want; which in- 
duced a certain great general to remark, That 
the Britiſh troops were the beſt in the world, if 
brought to action while the roaſt beef was in their 
fomachs. But though fatigue and want may 
abate their ſtrength, no one ſuſpects they 
will deftroy their courage; and from what I 
know of my countrymen,; 1 ſhall ever be of 
apinion with that nobleman, who being = ; 


* 


bis of GREAT-BRITAIN, * 
y the late king of Praia, whether an equal 
Humber of Engliſpmen could beat his remark- 
2. ble tall regiment ? anſwered, He did not know __ 
b 5 at, but he was well aſſured half the number. 
arſe I ou'd .* 1 . | Fe br IF 
oo To this ſhort deſcription, it may not ſeem. 
me. improper to add a few words relative to the 
of kingdom of Ireland, by way of ſupplement. 
Irs, Ireland, ſubject for many centuries to the 
dominion of Greai- Britain, lies between 519. 
As“ and 5 5 15“ of north latitude; ſo that the. 
longeſt day is 16 hours and a half in the ſouth 
parts, and in the north 17 hours and a quar- 


nd ter. In length it is about 242 miles, and the 
rt © greateſt breadth 150 miles. The air is very 
j. mild and temperate, and is cooler in ſummer 
and warmer in winter than in Ezgland; it is 


however exceſſive moiſt, whence the inhabi- 


4 tants are troubled much with looſeneſſes and. 
. rheums, and theſe diſtempers particularly at- 
_ tack ſtrangers. The ſoit in Ireland is prodi- 
giouſly fruitful ; but fitter for graſs and paſ- 
R ture than corn, and in ſome. places the graſs 


is ſo long and ſweet, from the rankneſs of the 
ſoil, that the. cattle would ſurfeit if they were 
not ſometimes hindered from eating. The. 
wonder of Treland is, that it. produceth no 
venomous creatures, and that none ſuch will 
live there; tho' they have ſome ravenous beaſts 5: | 
particularly wolves. It has vaſt flocks of ſheep, 
which they ſhear twice a year, good horſes, 
and infinite numbers of cattle, which indeed. 
are the wealth of the inhabitants. Bees are 
not only hiv'd, but are found in bodies of 
| 2 eee eee 
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%% MA brief anoripim WK 
trees, and holes in the earth; foxes and hares, Hari 
tame fowl and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon and her- Pas 
ring, abound in the utmoſt plenty. Her princi- 
| Pal riches and commodities are cattle, hides, * 
1 tallow, ſuet, butter and cheeſe, wood, ſalt, ho- 
1 ney, wax, furs, flax, linen- cloth, hemp, c. Cc. 
1 IM ſhort, there is nothing wanting in Ireland 

A either for pleaſure or profit, and every thing 
13 is plentiful and cheap. It is divided into 
I! four provinces ; Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught 
and Uler, and thoſe into 32 counties. 

For a character of the Ji, we ſhall refer 
the Reader to what has been ſaid of the Eng- 
kh and Scots; their manners, cuſtoms, tem- 
pers and diſpoſitions being (ſince their inti- 
mate connection, and mutual intercourſe with 

each other) much the ſame. 
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A Deſcription of the Counties of England 
and Wales, and their Curioſities placed 
in alphabetical order. e 


_ AN G LES EA is an ifland in the north- 
1 © weſt of Wales, encompaſſed by the 1ri/b. 
ſea on all fides but the ſouth-eaſt, where it is 
ſeparated from Caernarwon/bire by the ſtreights 
of Meni. It is in the dioceſe of Bangor, and 
about 60 miles in circumference ; contains 
about 200,000 acres, and 1840 houſes. It 
_ affords plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl and 
 mill-ſffones, It has 74 pariſhes and two mar- 
ket-towns, Beaumaris and Newborough. Beau- 
NIN cn ; Does. 
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1 
47 
* 45 
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8 BEDFORDSHIRE, an inland county in the 
©, dioceſe of Lincoln, is bounded on the north by 
bt Northampton and Huntingdonſpires ; on the welt 


4 by Buckinghamphire ; on the ſouth by Hertferd- 


* 
F 


r > ſhire; and on the eaſt by part of that county 
and Cambridgeſhire ; it is 73 miles in circumfe- 
rence, contains about 205,120 acres, and 
about 12, 170 houſes. The air is temperate, 
And the ſoil fruitful and well ſtored with corn 


and Ivel, and its chief commodities are wool, 
butter, cheeſe, poultry, and woad for dying. 
Towards Olney and Nexwpor!-Pagnel, they 
= , weave bone-lace, and near Dunſtable and Lu- 
ton they make ſtraw-hats, and other mannfac- 
tures of the like ſort, in Which ſeveral thou- 
ſand perſons are employed. This county ſends 
4 members to parliament, has 116 pariſhes, 
and 10 market towns. Bedford, the principal, 
is ſituated upon the river Ouſe, and is 47 miles 
north of London. Dunſtable is noted for larks, 
and Appley for fuller's earth; the other towns 
are Wooburn, Ampthill, Leighton, Luton, Shef= 
fora,  Biggleſawade, Poiton and T uddington. 


At Sandy are Roman urns, and both there 


and near Dur/fable are found many ancient 
coins. Naidingbeurg haz the remains o large 
. Bs fortified 


* 


and cattle. The principal rivers are the Oaſe 
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8 deſcription 


Fortified camp; and RN r Woburn there is a" 


ſmall ftream that gives wood the appearance 
of ſtone. Some years ago a gold mine was 
diſcovered at Po/lux-Hill, but is now neglected, 
the profit falling ſhort of the expence. 
BERKSHIRE, an inland county in the dioceſe 
of Saliſbury, is divided on the north and north. 
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eaſt, by the 7 hames from Oxfordſhire and Buck. * 


inghamfhire ; on the weſt it is bounded by the 
counties of Gloucefter and Wilts; on the ſouth- 


caſt by Surry, and on the ſouth by Hamꝑſbire. 


It is 120 miles in circumference, and contains 


about 527, ooo acres, and 16,906 houſes. | 


are the Thames, Kennet, Ocke, Loddon and Lame 


bourn. The Kennet is now made navigable by 
act of parliament. This county ſends nine 


members to parliament, has 140 pariſhes, and 
12 market- towns. Reading the chief, is 39 
miles weſt of London, and is remarkable for 


malt, meal, holland-tapes, and canvas or 
fail cloth. The reſt are Abingdon, Windſor, 
Walling ford Maidenhead, dungerford, News 
bury, 

Eaſt Iiſh and Oakinghanm. The royal 
and caſtle at Windſor built by Edward I Il. a are 
remarkable for their fine ſituation, rich fur- 


ringdon, Wantage, bauer 7 7 


niture, paintings, and many other curioſities, 
In St. George's chapel are held the chapters of 
the Order of the Garter, inſtituted by the 
aforeſaid king Edward II. 
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The air is ſweet, and ſoil fruitful. It has 1 
plenty of corn, cattle, wild-fowl, wool and 
timber, eſpecially oak and beech. The rivers 
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1160 King 4 Ifred the Great was born at ne . 
5 'v Ind a K miles to the ſouth-weſt of this town 
che figure of a white horſe covering an acre 
ground, cut in a hill of chalk, from whence 
Wt may be ſeen at a great diſtance, and is 
aid to have been made by direction of king 
W | r fred, in memory of a great victory he ob- 
gained over the heathen Saxon. The neigh- 
Q Pouring people have from time immemorial 
kind of feſtival, called Scouring the Horſe ; 
5 { 16 hen they cleanſe it of weeds, Whereby the 
enalky bottom ſtill preſerves a fine effect at a 
; Y conſiderable diſtance. 
LW Near Reading is a natural curioſity, thought 
to have remained ever fince the flood. It is 
| Wa bed of oyſter-ſhells and ſand thirty or forty- | 
1 , feet under the ſurface of a hill, and covered 
with different ſtrata. Theſe ſhells retain the 
true figure and colour, but moulder. with a 
- ſmall preſſure. 
* 


In this county are alſo remains of N an- 


- 
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famous cauſeway, called [ckuild- rect. | 
BRECKNOCKSHIR E, an inland county of 
South Wales, in the dioceſe cf Landaf, i is 5105 
miles in circumference, and contains about 
620,000 acres, and 5934 houſes; the moun- 
tains are barren, but the vallies are very fruit- 
ful, and yield plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, and 
ſome otter-fur. It has manufactures for cloth 
and ſtockings, and ſends two members to par- 
liament, one for the county and one for Breck- 
zock. This county contains 61 pariſhes, and 


four market-rowns, 1 8 or B reckndck upon 
| the 


tiquities and fortifications, with ſome of the : "= 
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24 1 brief deferiptim 
the U, the county town, is 161 miles from 
| London. It is a welf-built town, hath a good Ab 
trade for cloathing, and the affizes are kept pre 
Here, —_ 19 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, or Bucks, an inland 


| (8: 
eounty in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is bounded ne 


on the eaſt by Bedfordfoire, Hertfordfbire, and ſe 
Middleſex on the fouth by Berkfire; on the ro 
weſt by Oxfordfire, and on the north by #1 G 
Northamptonſhire; is 138 miles in circumfe- t 
rence, contains about 441,000 acres, and Z 
18,390 houſes. The air is good and the ſoil © 
rich. It abounds with ſheep, oxen, wood, 1 
Corn, and paſture, and is famous for the ma- 2 
nufacture of bone-lace, particularly at Nezw- t 


4 


=: port Pagnel, and alſo for paper. The princi- = * 


pal rivers are the Tame, Uu/e, and Coln. This 
county ſends fourteen members to parliament; - 

185 pariſhes, and 14 market-towns. The 
county town which 1s Buckingham, is ſituated | 
upon the Ox/e, 60 miles from London, is very i 
old, has a ruinous caſtle and three ſtone- bridges 
- over the Oaſe. The other towns are Ayleſbury, | 
 High-Wickam, Marlow, Wendover, Amerſham, 
. Newport-Pagnel, Colnbrook, Stony-Stratford, 
Oulney, Beaconsfield, Cheſham, Riſborougb, I- 
vingho, and Winfſow, In this county is the 
village of Eion near Wind/or, in which is a 
college founded by Heury VI. nobly endowed; 
it has a provoſt and ſeven fellows, beſides 
choiriſters, Sc. and a free-ſchool, where 70 
King's ſcholars are taught and maintained 
Fg 2 and yearly ſent to King*s-college, Cam- 

'bridge, as Vacancies happen. N 
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2 = CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county in 
e- 


| ernandeaftern part being pleaſant and healthy, 
and the northern or fens, tow, watry and un- 
= wholeſome. Corn, cattle, butter, cheeſe, cole - 
feeds, wild-fowl, fiſh, free-ſtone, vitriol, and 
F faffon, are the chief commodities. The prin- 
= . cipal rivers are the Ouſe, Cam, or Grant, which 
| afford plenty of fiſh. Its manufaQtures are 
paper and baſkets. This county ſends ſiæx 
members to parliament ; two for the univer- 
fity, two for the county, and two for the town. 
It contains-163 parifhes, and 7 ,market-towns. 
Cambridge is the county-town, 52 miles from 
Loxgon, and is a very ancient univerſity, which 
contains twelve colleges, and four halls, all 
| Endowed, which the halls of Oxford are not. 
The names of the colleges are Peter- hou/e, 
Corpus-Chriſti or Bennet-college, Gonwille and 
Caius- collage, K Ap ras Juen s- college, Je- 
7 Ca 
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| bich and Soham. 1 


38 ſuppoſed ſometimes to ſend to London 300 0 


es. * —2 
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in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, 


what has been already recovered by the drains, 


the advantage both to the cu 
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| time county, in the diocele of St. David's, 


ſus-college, Chriſt-college, St. Fob? 5-colloge, 
Magdalen college, Trinity- college, Emanuel col. '% for 
lege, and Sidney Suſſex- college. The halls are, A Ja 
Clare-hall, Pembroke-hall, T rinity-hall, and Ca- 
tharine-hall. Near Cambridge is kept Stour- 7 
Bridge fair, one of the moſt noted in Tala, 3 
The other. places are the city of Eh, the bi- 2b 
Thop's ſeat, remarkable for its minſter, the 3 

towns of Caxton, Linton, Royſton, Newmarket, | 7p 
famous for the races held there, Merch, Wiſ- m 


The remarkable things in this county are 
the remains of a Britiſh camp on the top of 
Gogmagog hills. The decoys employed for 
intrapping wild water-fowl, one of which only 


couple i in a week, For draining the fens there 
is a level of about 300,000 acres, with a ſoil 
from ten to twenty feet deep. Part of it lies 


Northampton | and Lincoln, but moſt of it is in 
this county. A prodigious profit ariſes from 


and if the whole ſpot was equally improved, 
1 et and go- 

vernment, would be almoſt immenſe. 

| CARDIGANSHIRE | in South Wales, a mari- 


94 miles in circumference ; contains about 
$9900, acres, and 3,163 houſes. It pro- 

aces plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh.and fowl, and 
ſome mines of filver and lead; ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament, one for the county, and 
one for Cardigan ; ; has 77 pariſhes, and four 
3 Bs a 
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p of . Grrar-BRITAIN, 17 
Parket -towns. Cardigan, the ſhire.and aſſize- 


— own is 198 miles from London, and pleaſantly 
"4 Hated on the river Tivy. 

© 7. CarnMaRTHENSHIRE in South, Wales, in 
Y Ene dioceſe of St. David's, bordering on the 


5 ea, 102 miles in circumference; contains 
About 700,000 acres, and 5,352 houſes, and 
Nis not ſo mountainous as other counties in 
ea, pal It abounds in corn, graſs, cattle, ſal- 
7 *; mon, wocd, pi:-coal, and the beſt lead. It 
ſends two members to parliament, one for the 
5 5 fhire, and one for Carmarthen. This county 
has 87 pariſhes and 8 market-towns, Carmar- 
then is the chief town, and is ſituated on the 
' river Towy 206 miles from London. At Caftle- 
Kareg are vaſt caverns, ſuppoſed to have been 
copper mines of the Romans. There is in this. 
county a circular ſtone monument reſembling 
Reli-rich ſtones in Oxfordſpire; and alſo a re- 
markable barrow, ſuppoſed to have been the 
burying- place of ſome ancient Britiſb king. 
CARNARVONSHIRE, in North Wales, is a 


FOO 


A oO 0 > 4 


EE maritims county, in the dioceſe of Bangor, 
 & 95 miles in circumference; contains about 


370,000 acres, and 7 houſes, and produces 
abundance of cattle, fowl, fiſh, and wood. 
Through the middle of this county runs a 


ridge of high mountains, the higheſt whereof”. 9 


are Snowden hills, which though they have 
ſnow always lying upon them, are exceeding 
fertile, and abound with waters on the tops. 
On the fide of Penmaen=Mawr, one of the high- 

| _eft of theſe mountains, is the road to Holyhead. 
* ends two members to parliament, one for 
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the bounty and one for Carnarvon ; has 6318 
- pariſhes, and fix market-towns Carzarvon l p 
the chief town, is about 251 miles from Lon- in 
don; the others are Bangor, Krekyth, Palbely, geld 
Aberconway and Newin. Upon Penmaen-maxur 
are the ruins of a once impregnable fortifica- 
tion, and near it the remains of a Britiſb temple. bet 
In the river Conway are taken muſcies, Ii 
Which afford very fine and large pearls. = 
CHESHIRE is a maritime county-palatine, of 
in the dioceſe of Chefer. It is ſeparated on the Wi 
north from Lancaſhire, by the river Merſey, T. 
touching a ſmall part of Jor4/h:ire on the north- | 1 th 
eaſt; Derbyſßpire and Staffordſhire bound it on es 
the eaſt ; Shropſhire on the ſouth ; Denbighſhire 
and Flinthhire on the weſt ; and on the north- 
weſt, part of the {rib ocean. It is 182 miles 
in circumference, contains about 720,000 | 
acres, and 24,054 houſes : : the air is wholeſome, | 
and the ſoil good ; it yields more paſture than | 
corn, and is famous for producing ſalt, and the 
moſt excellent cheeſe, as alſo fiſh, fowl, metals, 
and mill-ſtones, Its principal rivers are the 
Dee, the Wewer, and the Merſey. The men 
are famous for ſtrength, and the women for 
beauty. It fends 4 members to parliament, 8 
has 124 pariſhes, and 12 towns. The city of 
Chefter, 182 miles north-weſt from London, is 
_ peculiar for its piazzas, on which many of 
the houſes are built, and here the Palatine- 
outs for the adminiſtration of juſtice are 
"Held; Nantwich, Middlewich, and Northavich, 
are noted for falt-pits, Macclesfield for buttons, 
Dan for { phat and — „ and Srock- 


A , 


* 7 


6818+»: for filk-mills. The other towns are Ford · 
on, Pam, Sandbach, Halton, Altringlam, Malpas, 
on. Ind Knotsford. In Stiperly park near Maccles- 
ly, Feld, are large ſheep with four horns, two re- 
wr ſembling thoſe of ſheep, and the other two 
a- "thoſe of goats, and their covering ſomewhat 
le. between wool and goats-hair; they are pecu- 


x 
7 


s, iar to this place, and no where elſe to be found. 


Tube old fir. trees dug up in the marſhy parts 
Hof this county, give a light when ſplintered 


They are ſuppoſed to have lain here ever ſince 
the flood. The remains of Hugh Lupus, firſt 
carl of Chefter, and nephew of the Conqueror, 
were found in this county ſome years ago. 
* CornwaLL, a maritime county in the dio- 


2 


houſes, is a perfect peninſula, ſurrounded by 
the ſea on the north, ſouth, and weſt, and 
parted from Devonſbire on the eaſtward by the 
= Tamer, except a flip of land. This is the moſt 


weſtern county in England. The air is clear 


and ſharp, the vallies are full of corn and paſ- 
ture; it abounds in wild-fowl, particularly 
23 woodcocks, and the ſea affords plenty of fiſh. 
In the hills are mines of copper and tin, an 


ore called Muudic, and ſome gold and ſilver 3 


and there are here reckoned above 100, ooo 
tinners. It alſo yields the fine blue falt, cal- 
led by the French, Ardois ; tranſparent peb- 
bles like diamonds, ſlate and marble, ſam- 
phire, eringo, roſa ſolis; ſage, hyſſop and 


like candles, and are of great uſe to the poor. 


Y ceſe of Exeter, in circumference 230 miles, 
containing about 960, ooo acres, and 25,374 


Toſemary grow wild on the ſea cliffs. The 1 


of Gxrar-Briraim, Io 
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2 IT 1 brief fel, "m 
men are healthy, ſtrong, robuſt, great ref * bo 
lers, and expert in a peculiar diverſion calle eu 
Hurling. The chief rivers are the Tamer, Ca ra 
mel, and Fale, This county has many ſat 
and commodious ports and havens, particu. ah at 
larly Falmouth, a very 8 one, fron ul 


whence a contiderable trade is carried on to With 
Liſten and other places. Cornwall ſends 445 3 
members to parliament, has 161 pariſhes, and * 
39 market towns. Launceſton the county- town, # 
9 miles from London, is the chief; the other 
towns are Leſtard, Leſtauithiel, Trav. Bodmin, 
Helſton, Saltaſb, Padſtow, Camelford, I eſtloæv, f 
Eaftlow, Grampound, Penryn, Tregony, Baſſiney, A. 
St. Ives, Penzance, Fowey, St. Germain, St. 
Michael, Newport, St. Maabs, Kellington, St." 
 Calumbe, Falmouth, and Market-Few. we 
Near Penzance is Main-amber, a rock lying 
on ſome others, which was formerly a great 
curioſity ; it being ſo equally poiſed, that a 
man might move it with one finger. But in 
| | + CromavelP's time it was thrown out of its place 
by an ignorant governor of Pendennis caſtle. | 
The Hurlers, three circles of large ſtones, ® 
which the country inhabitants believe to have 
been men metamorphoſed, are by the learned 
thought to be only funeral monuments, like | 
many others in different parts of the kingdom. 
The rocks or iflands of Sc:/ly, ſuppoſed by | 
ſome to have been formerly part of Cornwall, | 
have been reckoned as belonging to this 
county ever fince they were conquered by 
Atbelſtan. They are diſtant 30 miles from 
the land's end, and are about 140 in number. 
"os Mary 8 


EN 
ry 


1 | 3"; AT BAIT ALS. 27 

ret 81 Mary's, the largeſt and moſt fruitful, is 
Neg 7 Pout o miles in circumference. They abound 
Cf @ rabbits and water-fowl, but are remarkable 
ſat: r nothing ſo much as the many ſhipwrecks, 
Icy, * hat have happened upon them, and in par- 
on cular that of Sir C/oud/ley Showel in 1704 
1 to With four fhips of war, not a ae man of all 

44 e crews having eſcaped. 

ind 15 CUMBERLAND, a maritime county in the 
:po:th of Euglaud, in the dioceſe of Cheſter and 
Corll, bounded on the north by Scatland ; 


1er of 
in, dn the weſt by the [rip ſea. on the ſouth by 
d, Lancaſpire; and on the eaſt by Weſtmoreland, 


Paurbam and N ortbumber land; is 168 miles in 
tircumference, contains about 1, 40, ooo acres, 
and 14,825 houſes. The air is ſharp, and the 
oil rolerably fruitful. It yields abundance, 
2 6 P. wild-fowl and fiſh, and pearls are found in 
at the muſcles. There are many mines of Lapis 
a ECalaminaris, black-lead, copper, lead, and 
coal: Black lead is found at Keſwick, being, 
Jas ſome ſay, the principal place for it in Eu- 
rope. Miynoſe, one of the chief hills, is re- 
markable for its three ſhire ſtones, only a foot 
from each other; one in this county, one in 
Hefmoreland, and the third in Lancaſbire. It 
has many rivers, the chief of which are the 
Eden and Derwent, and ſeveral ſmall lakes. 
, & This county ſends fix members to parliament 
bas 90 pariſh churches beſides chapels, and 
12 towns. The principal place is the city of 
Carliſia, a biſhop*s ſee, 300 miles from London, 
where 1s a fine cathedral, It has a conſiderable 
trade in ; tans : "1 The other markg(-towns 
are 


A 


| | 7 7 ef aſeription 7 5 | 
ke Cockermouth; Whitehaven noted for co: 
and ſalt; Perrith for tanners ; Kefwvick, Bram 
ton, Holm, Egremont, Kirk-Ofwald, 5 5 
Na wvenglaſt and Wigtown. The curioſities hen 
are the famous Ps wall, which began in tal | 
county, and ran by Carliſle acroſs the Lined 7 m 
to Meavraſtle, of which more hereafter. Alta 
7 inſeriptions found near Elengberg, the i 
re of one of which we have given in a cui 
ear Penrith, upon the river Eder, is an all 1 
acceffible grotto. In a rock near Brampton an 
2 ſeveral Roman inſcriptions, 
_ Carliſle having been a frontier county tw 
cal the houſes of the chief nobility and 
entry are, for the moſt part, built like caſtles® 
In this county is fill to be ſeen ſome part 
| B 8 by 8 the famous wall extending from the German 
to the Triſh ſea, for the ſpace of 80 miles, 
"Bu was built on the following occaſion, 
he Romans ſettling here by force of arms, 
Were always harraſſed by the P:&s on the fide 
2 olf Cestland, to ſtop whoſe inroads, a Wall o 
- earth was built a9 palliſadoed by the empe- 
dor Adrian. © Severus afterwards built it of 
Lone, with turrets at a mile diſtance from 
=. each; in which he kept a garriſon, But the 
8 times broke through it. At laſt, 
in the year, 430 Ktius, a Roman general, re- 
built! it with brick ; but it was not long before 
It was pulled down, It was eight feet 8 
did twelve high. gx 
'Dexpysnire is an inland county; pig 
Ps middle of England i in the dioceſe of 2222 
28 a es & . on the north 
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"WM 7 . 1 
ar 4 n 7 ork/bire ; on the eaſt upon Nottinghams © 
We; on the ſouth upon Leicgſterſbire and 
Br wickſhire, and on the welt upon Stafford. 
i re and ( heſbire. It is 130 miles in circum» _ 

2nce, containing about 680,000 acres, and 

5 5 houſes. The air and ſoil are good, 
particularly the ſouth and eaſt parts; the 
north-weſt part is called the Peak, a rocky. 
f arren- country, but enricbed with valuable 
mines of alabaſter, marble, cryſtal, mill- ſtone, 
Mhertones, copper, lead, iron, and coal in 
; peat plenty; in ſome places are /apis calami- 
4 maris, antimony, and ſilver. Its rivers are the 
#1 Frent, Derwent, Erwaſh, Merſey, and Dove. 
7; This county ſends four members to parlia- 
ment; has 106 pariſhes, and eleven market- 
* towns. Derby, ſituated upon the river Der- 
went, over which it has a good ſtone bridge, 

123 miles from London, is the county-town. 
\t this place the late Sir T homas Lombe erected. 
an engine for working Italian organzine ſilk, 
| which has 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 move- 
ments, and with one man can throw as much, 


without it. The other towns are Chefterfield, 
EH orifworth, Bolſover, Aſpburn, Alfreton, Babe 
2 well, Dronfield, Tiddefaoal, 27 en, and Chas 
el in the Frith, 
The wonders of the Peat have been ſo ninch. 
the objects of curioſity, that they cannot be 
omitted, though ſome of them it will be ſuf- 
ficient juſt to mention. Wy 
The firſt of theſe is Buxlon bank. admired 
for the agreeableneſs of its  Ragyone the ſa», 


filk, and in a better manner, than fifty can de k a 
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= 5 the middle, among the rocks, falls a 
team of water, which with a hideous noiſe 


ds ſhewn a cavern, ſaid to be the dwelling of 
©. one Poole, a famous robber, containing his 
kitchen and bed-chamber. The moſt ſurpriz- 
ing thing here to be met with, is the height 


TE inte fone, have a ſurprizing effeQ&from 


24 78 A wir de ferifeian 
lutary virtues of its waters, and its antiquith 
it having been in great reputation even 0 
the time of the Romans. Z 
About half a mile from Buxton is the ſeconWW/A 
wonder, called Poole i. Hole. Fhis ſtupendoꝗ 
Eavern is at the foot of a mountain Its en 
trance is ſo low and narrow, that no one ca F 17 W 
go in without ſtooping; but it preſently widens 2} 
45 a broad and lofty concavity of above 28 
mile in length. The water, which aroppingM 
Fom the roof tongeals i into a kind of cry ita], 
forms a thouſand amazing figares, which are 1 Þ 5 
Called by the names of thoſe things they are 
"thought to repreſent, as lions, lanthorns, 8 
the organ, a flitch of bacon, c. Here is KY 
alſo a large clear ftone reſembling alabaſter, nl 
| which the queen of Scots, when here, called 
Ker pillar, and which ſtill goes hy that name. 


| - echoes through the vault. On the left hand 


Of the arch, and the ſpangled roof reſembling 
Fet-work, organ and choir-work : And in- 
- deed the hanging drops of water, which pe- 
trify as chey fall, and above form iſicles re- 
ſembling cryſtal, and below pyramids harden- 


the lights carried by the guides, the hanging 
drops dazzling the eyes, as if this mighty arch 
Fe. all over beſpangled with diamonds. - 5 A 
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82 he third wonder is called Mam Tor, or the 
Persroch. This is a preoipice of a ſtupen- 


t all diminiſhed; its height rendering its de- 
| Fate in a manner 1mpeiceptible, 

The fourth, called Devil's Arſe in the Peak, 
a is large opening in the ſteep fide of a moun- 


In the entrances on either fide are ſeve- 


the middle of which runs a ſtream of water, 


Own almoſt to the ſurface of the water. 
The fifth wonder is called Veeden gwell, or 


ſome writers, ebbs and flows like the ſea. 
Hhich is 50 or 50 feet over one way, and about 


3 2 
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Mes height, which inceſſantly crumbling | 
2 forms other mountains, without ap- 
pearing to the eyes of the vulgar (who are ſel- 
dom very curious in their obſervations) to be 


ta fin, whoſe entrance is upwards of 3o feet 
We rue and twice as much at the bot- 


ral ſmall cottages, like a little town in a vault, - 


Js you go forwards the roof gradually deſcends, 
and becomes ſo low, that a man cannot ſtand 
1 revs in it, ſtill ſtooping a little way, and 
aſling another brook, the roof riſes again, 
1 at the third little river the rock bends 


idesabell, which is a ſpring that, according 


The ſixth wonder is Elden-hole, a frightful 5 8 
haſm in the middle of a field, the mouth of 


o over the other; but how deep, could never 
e diſcovered, notwithſtanding ſeveral at- 
empts have been made to find its bottom 
r. Cotton endeavoured in vain to fathom Ut 
Ath a line of 1600 YArdb, or near a mile in 
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"The duke of Dewvonſhire's fine ſeat at Chai | 42 
evorth is reckoned the ſeventh wonder. Hen 
the diſadvantage of the ſituation contribute 5 
to the beauty of the ee Nothing can be ® of 
more ſurprizing to the traveller, who come I 
from the north, than after having travelled Ant 
through a diſmal deſert, in which, for 14 of Par 
15 miles together, he has neither ſeen hedge, Ba. 
houſe, nor tree, he is brought to the brink of eon 
a ſteep declivity, whence looking down from h 
the comfortleſs, barren and ſeemingly endleſs an 
waſte, he is entertained with the view of a tur 
moſt delightful valley, adorned with a noble ſhe 
palace, and the molt beautiful gardens, em- ha 
belliikhed with woods, groves, orangeries, co 
ſtatues, canals, a variety of fountains, and for 
curious water-works; among which, from 57 
a neat houſe of ſtone reſembling a temple, 
there flows from the mouths of beaſts, urns; = 
c. a whole river, which pours down a hill tr. 
a quarter of a mile in length, forming one of la 
the finelt caſcades in the world, and then is Wc} 
loſt under ground. The houſe is one of the Ml fit 
moſt grand and elegant ſtructures in Europe: tl 
So that if contrarieties illuſtrate each other, A 
bere they are ſeen in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, Ill fe 
and after ſuch a journey as we have deſcribed, n 
this Paradiſe has all the air of enchantment. 

Wr ought not here to omit, among the cu- 


d 
rioſities ofthis county, the tottering ſtones at f 


Byreh-Qwer, ſtanding on a hard rock; one of il © 
them ſaid to be four yards high, 8 twelve I © 
round, yet reſts upon a point ſo equally poiſed, 

hat 1 it may be moved with a finger. 


Beſides 


* 
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N Beſides Buxton bath already mentioned, that 
ene * Mallocl, in this county, is alſo very famous, 
te, e water of which is but juſt milk warm, ſo 
be yt hat it is no lefs agreeable than ſanative. 
je DenBicnsnl £8] in North Wales is chiefly 
cl In the dioceſe of St. 4/aph ; but t yu greateſt 
. of the vale of CHa is in the dioceſe of 
15 Bangor. It is 116 miles in circumference, and 
Feontains about 410,000 acres, and 6,398 
* Pooſes The eaſt part is by nature fruitful, 
5 and the weſt improved with the aſhes of burnt 
Sturf. They have plenty of rye, goats, and 
ſheep, and in many parts, lead ore. The in- 
n. habitants are cheabful and long-lived. This 
M ccunty ſends two members to partiament, one 
14 for the county and one for Denbigh, and has 
m. > 57 pariſhes and four towns. Denbigh, the 
county- town, is 15 miles weſt of Cheer, and 
s;{Whas a moſt impregnable caſtle, and a good 
l trade for tanners and glovers. Wrexham, the 
of largeſt town in North Wales, has an handſame | 
i church and lofty ſteeple, and carries on a con- 
ec ſiderable trade in the flannel manufacture. In 
ce: this county is a remarkable cave called“ King 
r, 8 Arthur's Round Fable, having 24 ſeats of di 5 
„ ferent dimenſions, and there are ſeveral Tea _ 
|, mains of ancient fortifications, G 
DevonsHiRE, a maritime county in the 
- & dioceſe oþ Exeter, is waſhed on the north and 
t ſouth ſides by the ſea, and borders upon Corn- 
f i eval/ on the weſt, and the counties of Dorſes 
e 95 Somerſet on the eaſt, It is 200 miles in 
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7 ty 
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1 f oo 
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dee Warwiciftire, where it is allo ſaid te ba. 
D 2 | circums: 


-_ 


& +. 6 a FW | brief deſcription. "WE 
circumference, contains about 1,920,000 aer T. 
and 56,310 houſes. The air in the vallies ie 


make here kerſies, ſerges, and bone-lace. I u 


Was a famous light-houſe. The firſt building 
here of this ſort, was blown down in the great 
| wind in 1703, and Mr. Win/tanily the Pro- 


was erected in 1713, which has been alſo de- 
Kroyed, but is now rebuilt, 
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mild; on the hills, ſharp and healthy; D 
ſoil is ſtony, woody and barren. Its rivers a Hoc 
the Tamer, Turriage, Ex, Tow, and Dar yy be 
The inhabitants are ſtrong and active. Tiga: 
county abounds in corn, cattle, wool, ſea r S 
fiſh, fowl, and fine cyder. There are all nd 
mines of lead, tin, and ſilver, and loadſtone %. 
were formerly found on Dartmore rocks. The nd 


: 


has many good harbours, as Dartmouth, Plypw 


mouth, and others. It fends 26 members t h. 


parliament, and contains 394 pariſhes, and ure 


37 towns. Its capital is Exeter, 172 mile Abr 
from London, which is a biſhop's ſee. It haſhen 
a noble cathedral, and firong caſtle, and car! gon 


ries on a great trade for ſerges. The other an 


towns are Barnſtaple, Honiton, OakbamptonWPi 
Taviſtock, Tiverton, Plymouth, Totnes, cAſhburnWen 


ham, Bidaiford, Bowe, Brent, Chimley, Chud ö 11! 
leigh, Columbton, Comb-martin, Crediton, Harti 
land, Ilford-comb, Torrington, Axminſter, CulliWro 


| ton, Deabrook, Autre, Ant ry, Hatherley, Morton pri 


Kingsbridge, Plympton, Dartmouth, and Bear 5 
,, F | OT 
Upon Eahſtone rock over againſt Plymouth 


67 


jector, was loſt in it. Another of ga feet high 
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und ilandi in the Briſtol channel, is remark- 
le for being inacceſſible in every part but one. 
DoxskErsHikk, a maritime county in the 
ad Þ Woceſe of Briſtol, 150 miles in circumference, 
18 bounded on the weſt by part of Devonſpire 
hh d Somerſerſpire, on the north by the counties 
yl Somerſet and Wilts, on the eaſt by Wiltſhire 
Ind Hampſhire, and on the ſouth by the Eng- 
Ne: 1 channel. It contains about 772, ooo acres, 
e nd 21,944 houſes. It is a pleaſant, fertile 
[2 puntry, the air which is healthy, is very mild 
1 wards the coaſt, but ſharper on the hills. 
The ſoil rich, yielding plenty of corn and paſ- 
* re, and tiers are cattle, and wild-fowl in 
abundance. Its chief commodities are wool, 
Temp, cloth, fiſh, fowl, beer, free-ſtone, and 
fome Marble; the rivers Stoure, Frome, Wey 
and Pidle, are famous for tench. In the iſle of 
Purbech. is marble and tobacco- pipe clay. It. 
ſends 20 members to parliament, has 248 ne 
iſhes and 19 towns. 

Dorcheſter, ſeated on the Frome, 123 miles 
ll: from London, is the ſhire-town. The other 
on ; principal towns are Weymouth, Melcomb Regis, 
ar Pbafieſbury, noted for its fine proſpect and 
Pie ſituation, Poole, Wareham, Corfe- caſtle, 
\ 23 Blandford, Abbotsbury, Cerne, F ramp- 
ing een, Sherborn, famous for the curious work 

| Pad of its church, Briaport for hemp and 
ro- ables, and Lyme- Regis. 

The. town of Dorche offer i 18 ſtill encompaſſed 
1th the ruins of the ancient Roman wall, and 
at a. ſmall diſtance there is a noble Tanne | 
n heatre, called by the vulgar Maumbary. On 
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top is an Wand circular e hens youll h 
have a good proſpe& of the town, the wich 
plains, and corn fields all around. There ar 
allo in this county ſeveral barrows, or olg 
| BÞritiſo tombs. 4 
Portlagd 15 an iſle near this county, emi. 
nent for its quarries of durable free-ſtone ; ani 
in Portland lake is a ſwannery, which contain | 
upwards of ſeven thouſand ſwans. I 
| URHAM, à maritime northern count) 
called the Biſhoprick of Durham, is a Count) 
Palatine, and bounded on the north by the 
rivers Tyne and Derwent, which divides 14 1 n 
from Northumberland; on the weſt it is bound 
ed by Cumberland and Weftmoreland ; on the 
.. ſouth the 7. es divides it from V orkſoire ; ; and 
on the eaſt it has the north ſea, or Germai 2 
| ocean. It is 107 miles i in circumference, con-. 
tains about 619,000 acres; and 1 54984 houſes Ane 
The air is ſharp, and the ſoil generally bar o 
ren, but the eaſt fide is the beſt, the ſouth 
being full of marſhes, and the welt full off he 
rocks. It produces coal, iron, and lead, and BI, 
in the weſt parts ſome ſilver. The rivers are 3 
the Mare, Tyne, Derwent, and Tees. It ſend 
four members to parliament, has 1 18 pariſhal 
and 8 market-towns. _ 
Durham, the capital, is ſituated on the Warth 
62 miles from London. Here is the biſhop's} 
7 fo whoſe palace i is a fine caſtle. Biſhop- Has 
land belongs like wiſe to this biſhop, and is re- 
-markable for its caſtle, fine air, and a bridge 8 
. over the Fare, the arch of which exceeds inf 
ace that of the Rialto at Haute. Darling: 
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oo is famous for three pits near it, called Hell. 
100% . cauſed by an earthquake in 1179, and 
a its manufacture of huccabacks. The other 
ole ens are Maſood, Hartlepool, Stockton, Suns 
bland, and Bernang's Caftle. Roman coins 
5 inſcriptions hav& been frequently found 
ine this county, particularly at Cheſter upon the 
im treet, Laucheſter, and Sheals. 
Esskx, a maritime county in the eaſtern 
arts in the dioceſe of London, is bounded on 
ntj Re eaſt by the Germaz ocean; on the ſouth it 
the divided from Kent by the Thames; on the 
ll weſt from Middleſex and Hertfordſhire by the 
nd ee; and on the north from Suffelk by the 
the our. It is 150 miles in circumference, con- 
indhins 1 240, ooo acres, and 34, 850 houſes. 
nan | Its air 1s temperate, but near the ſea and 
on-W hames moiſt and aguiſh, The ſoil is rich, 
ſes and produces plenty of corn, paſture, ſaffron, 
ar ood and hops ; and it abounds with cattle, 
uth Sh and wild fowl. It has ſeveral rivers, as 
he Thames, Sioure, Coln, Chelmer, Lee, Crouch, 
nd kane, and Roding. At Str al ford by Boæv, 
re, is a bridge ſaid to be the firſt built of ſtone in 
a0 1 It ſends 8 members to parliament ; 
hei has 415 pariſhes, and 24 market-towns. J. he 


Founty-cown is Colcheſter on the Coln, which 
e as a great trade for white bays and oyſters, 
p' and many Roman antiquities are found there. 
vil Its other chief market-towns are Harwich, 
re- noted for its harbour; Malden, Chelmsford, 
Age Barking, Hatfield, Rumford, Billericay, Brenta 
in awd, Dunmore, Coggeſball, Grays, Halſted, 
1 Hornden, Raleigh, Manningtree, W. alden, a 
40 Ping, 
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bury are many caverns ſuppoſed to have for 


is a petrifying ſpring, which makes the clay. 


32 ; wo brief deſcription 


ping, Rumford, Waltham Abbey, Thaxted an\Weſtu 


Sudbury. | 
In this county, over-againſt Grawe/end van 
Kent, 1s Tilbury-Fort, a ſtrong block-houiy ' em 
upon the Thames. 1 

At Layten were diſcovered many Raven urn; Apa 
And near Saffron Walden are barrows, or py-W 
ramidal hills erected by Canute. At Eaſt Til“ 


merly been granaries. At Coggeſpall WÜ Ꝙ 
found a Roman lamp and urns; and at Vai. 
tham Abbey king Harold's coffin, with this plain 
inſcription, Harold Infelix. Near Haravich 


walls of that town look like ſtone. At Dun, 
mow Par va there is this remarkable cuſtom,$ 
A flitch of bacon is given to the man, who, aþ 
year and a day after marriage, ſhall make 
oath with his knees upon two pointed ſtones, Ds 
that he hath neither repented nor quarrelledſ ſſto 
with his wife : The record mentions three men 
who within 500 years won this flitch. At Pa.] tit 
genham was a breach that laid 5ooo acres 1 & 
land under water ; but after ten years inun-| : * 
dation, it was effectually ſtopped by Captain] 
Perry. At Chefterferd are the ruins of a Roman 
city, where the foundations ofa temple are 
very viſible. 7 
FixTsSHIRE in North Males, an inland] 
county, moſtly in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, 
and the remainder in Cheſter, is 70 miles in 
circumference ; contains about 160,000 acres Mb 
and 5400 houſes. Its vallies are fruitful, and Mt 
a 
L 


the rr jong-lved. It produces plenty of 
paſture, 
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ture, butter, cheeſe, pit-coal, lead, mill- 
nes and honey, with which they make large 
i nantities of metheglin. This county ſends two 
uf embers to parliament, one for the county and 


1 pwns. Flint is the ſhire-town. St. A/aph is 


py-W ancient epiſcopal ſee upon the river E, 
[1/12 miles from London; Caerawys is the chief 


for, Market - town, but its trade is not confiderable, 


va very village being ſupplied within itſelf. St. 
al Vinifred's well at Holyavell in this county, 18 
ain Wne of the fineſt ſprings in the world; and 1s 
eh ſamous for curing-many diſeaſes, particularly 
ay. Iches and lameneſſes, and it pours out ſuch a 
an., Muantity of water, that, running in the middle 
m. pf the town down the ſide of a hill, it is made 
» þÞſe of by every houſe it paſſes, after which it 


kyS$urns ſeveral mills and works various engines. 


eser this ſpring is a neat chapel built of free- 
edFMtone, . ; | 
en GLamoRGANSHIRE in South Wales, a ma- 


00 itime county in the dioceſe of Landaf, 112 


off miles in circumference, contains about 540,000 
n- ncres and 9,644 houſes. The north part 
in] is mountainous, but the ſouth part is ſo fruit 
40/4 
re 


produces plenty of corn and paſture. It ſends 

two members to parliament, one for the coun- 
1d ty and one for Cardiſt, and has 118 pariſhes 
„and nine market-towns. Laxdaf, 147 miles 
in from London, is a city and the biſhop's ſee, 
4 but ſo ſmall, as to have no market. Cardiff is 
| '% 
of a well which riſes as the ſea ebbs, and ſinks as 


1 
: 


__ 
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55 

1 

by 
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ef 
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„the flood increaſes, Grou- 


1 ne for Flint, and has 28 pariſhes and three 


al, that it is called the Garden of Wales, It 


the chief town. At Newton in this county is 
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34 MM brief defeription 
GLovcesTERSHIRE, an inland county 
the dioceſe. of Glouceſter, is bounded on d 
north by Worceſterſpire and part of Warwid 
fire; on theealt by the counties of Harwit 
Oxford, Berks, and Wills; on the ſouth } 
Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire; and on the wed 
by Monmouthſhire and Herefordfbire. It 
about 156 miles in circumference, and co 
tains about 800,000 acres, and 26,764 houſe 
The air ts ſweet, and the foil fruitful. HealP © 
1s plenty of corn, wool, iron and ſteel, timbeſ 
bacon, cyder, lampreys and ſalmon. Ie 
vale on both fides the Severs produces thi 
fine cheeſe, ſo well known all over Englau 
Its rivers are the Severn, Wye, Stroud, Iſis au 
Avon. Its manufacture is cloathing, the tracy 
of which amounts to an amazing ſum. Thi 
.counity ſends eight members to parliamen(® 
has 280 pariſhes, and 26 towns. The city d 
Glouceſter on the Severn, 102 miles from Len 
don, is a county of itſelf, a biſhop's ſee, ani 
has a fine cathedral, The other towns ar 
Cirence/ter, conſiderable in the time of thi 
Romans and Saxons, and is now in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, and has a great market for wool. T 
chief of the other towns are Tewwksbury, Berk 
tey, Dur ſſey, Campden, Neaunbam, Stroud, Chet f 
tenbam, Lechlage, Newent, Sudbury, Painſviciſ 
Stow, Tedbury, Wickmore, T hornbury, Fairfark 
Winchcomb, and W otton. At Cirenceſter two 0g 
the Roman conſular ways croſs each other. 
At Fairford is a church much admired for 28 
large windows, whereon the ſtories of the Old 
and New Teſtament, deſigned by Albert Durer, 
CO yg 25 ate 
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finely painted; they were taken by Jobe 
ne, eſq; a merchant, in 1493, in a prize 

> bound ta Rome, who built the church for 
ſake of theſe paintings. Roman pavements 
e been found at Wood-Chefter and Cromball. 
; Wh-/ienham has fine medicinal waters. The 
ol ſtones are found in a rock, on the fide 
the Avon, next this county, thro? which lay 
Io of the great Roman highways. 


we! 


de Hanrs HI E, a maritime county in the 
Iieeſe of Winchefer, is bounded on the north 
the Berbiſbire, on the eaſt by Surry, and Sufſex 3 
1M the ſouth by the Britiſb channel, and on 
ard ; welt by Dorſetfhire and Viliſbire. It is 
0 o miles in circumference, and contains about 
Dh 12, 500 acres, and 26850 houſes. Its air 
en temperate, and foil rich. It yields plenty 


corn, graſs, cattle, Wool, wood, and iron, 
id is famous for honey and bacon. It is 
{atered by the rivers Avon, Stour, Tees, and 
ebin; and its chief manufactures are kerſies 
Id ſtuffs. This county ſends 26 members to 
ind erliament, has 25 3 pariſhes, 20 market- towns, 
Ind one city. Southampton the county- town, 
Wd a county in itſelf, is 78 miles from Lon- 
Er, and has a good port. Mincheſter, which 
Ja conſiderable city, is 54 miles from London. 
has a ſine cathedral, and a noble college 
d free- ſchool richly endowed. King Charles 
er. begun a palace here, but it was never fi- 
hed. Port/mouth is a fortified town and 
arbour, and a royal arſenal; the other towns 
ere Petersfield, Stockbridge, Chriſtchurch, Ando- 
er, Lymington, Alton, Baſing ftote, ay - 
ELLA Clere, 


5 


36 A brief deſcription 
'Clere, Ringwood, Odiam, Rumſey, Alresforl * 
Fordingbridge, Whitchurch, F arham, Go/poriii# 
Hawant, and Waltham, beſides thoſe 1 in the ii 
of Wight. 1 

At Silchefter on the north edge of this coun Ne 
ty was the Vinadunum of the Romans, the anf 
cient wall of which is even now ſtanding in 
ſome places more, and in others leſs perfeal 
It conſiſts of nine unequal ſides, and is nes 
a mile and a half in circumference. The ma 
terials that compoſeitare large flintsand rousif 
ſtones of different ſorts, cemented togethell 1 
with very ſtrong mortar. At the north eaf P 
corner, and at the diſtance of about 100 yards 
ſtands an amphitheatre, both the walls an | 
ſeats of which conſiſt of a mixture of clay ar 
gravel. There are five. ranges of ſeats ond 
above another, at the diſtance of ſix. feet oi 
the ilope. South of this county, and appel | 
taining to it, is the ile of Might, 60 miles it 
circumicrence, abounding in corn, cattle, fith 
hares, rabbits, wild-fowl, and fine wool. It ha 
36 pariſhes and three towns. "Newport, which! 
large and populous, and Sanham aud Yarmouth 
Cowes and Carisbrook are each fortified will 
a calle. Spizhead, between Port/mouth and 
and the iſle of High., is a road where th 
royal navy frequently rendezvous, as allo i 
St. Helene, two leagues beyond it and neare! 
the iſland. | 

HzRETORDSHIRE, an inland county in thi 
dioceſe of Hereford,” bounded on the north b) 
Spropſbire; on the eaſt by Werceſfter/hire and 1 


Cleuceſten; on the welt by Raduorſpire ane 
Breci 


of Gnrar-BrirTain, 37 
„lnociſpire. and on the ſouth by Monmouth. 


be; is 108 miles in circumference, and con- 
ns about 606, ooo acres, and 15, ooo houſes. 
Ne air is good and the ſoil very fruitful, yield- 
great quantities of wheat, wood, wool, and 
Me cyder. Its rivers are the Mye, Arrow, 
non, Lug and Frome, in which are great 
mbers of {almon. It ſends eight members 
W parliament, has 176 pariſhes, and eight 
rket towns. Hereford upon the Wye, 131 
les from London, is the capital, where is the 
hop's palace, a cathedral, college and hoſe 
„al. Leominſter is noted for bread and wool, 
and Hyeton for narrow cloths. The other 
ens are Weobly, Roſs, Pembridge, Ledbury, and 
emyard In the year 1571 there was a very 
arkable earthquake at Marclay-hill_ in this 

@unty/ = 

: 100 inſtance of the healthfulneſ; of the air 
this county, it is recorded that in the reign 


James I. there were ten morrice dancers na- 
hal es of Herefordſoire, whoſe ages taken together 
chi ade up a full thouſand years. | | 


Some years ſince were found in this county 
e bones of a human body, which according 
the rules of proportion, muſt have been dou- 
2 the ſtature of a full ſized man. Several 
her curious antiquities have alſo been here 
ſcovered, and among the reſt a coronet of 
Id ſet with diamonds. Bone. ævell is alſo re- 
Jerkable, from which continually iſſue great 
þ by vg of ſmall bones, though it is often 
ptied, ; a 8 
and HER TTORDSHIRE, an inland county in the 

E. dioceſes 
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88 7 deſcri ftion | 
| Aioceſes of London and Lincoln, bounded on th 


acres, and 16,569 houſes. The air is ſweet auf 


is ſuppoſed afterwards to have been deſtroy 


done battle cut off 70,000 Romans. Aſter tl 
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an expiation for his barbarouſly murderi 


| ze made a journey to Rome, where he Was 
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north by Cambridgeſhire ; on the eaſt by E/exf 
on the ſouth by Midalaſex; and on the weſt 
the counties of Buckingham and Bedford; is 1 
miles in circumference ; contains about 45 1, 0% 


healthy, the ſoil chiefly gravel and chalk, by 
yields plenty of corn, graſs and wood, and 
watered by the rivers Lee and Coln. Its chif 
commodities are wheat, barley, and malt. TA 
county ſends fix members to parliament ; h 
120 pariſhes, and 19 towns. Hertford on ti 
Lee, 23 miles from Lozidon, is the county towy 
Its other towns are St. Alban's, Barnet, Wai 
Berkhampſtead, Royſton, Rickmanſworth, Harfe 
Bunting ford; Baldock, Barkway, Hitchin, Hodſt 
Standon, Stevenage, Tring, Watford, Stortfol 
Biſhops, and Hempſtead. St. Alban's arole 0 
df the rains of Verulamium, which was ſtorm 
and taken by Julius Cæſar. Here Caſſibelahe 
a famous Britiſh king, then kept his court. Hr. 


by the brave Britiſsi queen Boadicea, who 


a ſecond Verulamium was rebuilt on the ruins 
the firſt, and deſtroyed inthe wars between t! 
Britons and Saxons. St. Alban's derived | 
name from a monaſtery built by Ofa king 
the Mercians, to the memory of St. Alban, 


Ethelbert, king of the Ea/?-Angles. The ſai 
ga alſo built Hereford cathedral, and dedid 
ted it to St. Ethelbert. As a further penant 


ſolve 


CY 


of GREAT-BRITAIN. 30 
ved, notwithſtanding his having kept the 
minions of the murdered prince, and joined 
em to his own. The monaſtery we have juſt 
Mentioned was exceeded by none in England: 
BS revenue was large, and the abbot, who had 
We precedency of all others in the kingdom, 
Vs ſubject to no eccleſiaſtical power but the 


4Wpe. The abbey-church, which was alſo built 
hi O/a, has been rebuilt in whole or in part 
Meral times. The high altar is a curious piece 


Gothic architecture. Within the north en- 
ance is painted Ofa on his throne. On the 
Wuth fide of the church formerly ſtood the 
Wrine ; near which, in the wall of the ſouth 
e, is the monument of Humphrey duke of 


louceſter. About 50 years ago his body was 
firWiſcovered in a leaden coffin, and ſo well pre- 
> offerved by cke pickle in which it was laid, that 


was all -entire except the legs, from which 
Nie fleſh was waſted, the pickle of that end being 
ried up, At Vare is the canal which furniſhes 
ondon with New:- Riwver-Water, | | 

At E/tree are found great variety of coins and 
rns. Three miles from Rickmanſworth are veins 
f ſea-ſand, with muſcles among them. Be- 
ween Caldecst and Henxworth, are found ſkele- 
Wons with arns, patera sand lacrymatories near 
hem; and in Harborough-field are the remains 
f a large Roman camp. 


deri HunTiNGDONsSHIRE, an inland county in 
 ſanſihe dioceſe of Lincoln, bounded on the weſt and 
ediqhorth-weſt by Northamptonſhire; on the eaſt and 


orth-eaſt by Cambridgeſhire; and on the ſouth 
Wy Bedford/hire ; is 67 miles in circumference, 
on. E 8- +: con- 
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liament, has 79 pariſhes, and fix market-towu e 


and their neighbouring medicinal waters; au he 


huſbandmen. | 
The curioſities in this county are; two ſpring 


kingdom of itſelf. The higher parts of th 


- Ganitoin, and ſamphire. It is watered by the 


40 — A brief dieriptin 
taining about 196,000 acres, and 8,217 houſ 
The air is for the moſt part moiſt, and the ſ- 
fertile, abounding in corn and cattle, fiſh an 


d 


fowl. The principal rivers are the Oz/e a 


Nen. This county ſends four members to pa" 


Huntingdon, 57 miles from London, is . 


county and aſſize town; the other towns are e- 


Foes and St. Neots, noted for their markets, fan 


Kimlolton, Ramſey, and Taxley, famous for god 
ra 


F. 


+4 
. 
I 
. 


* 
- 


pear St. Neots, one brackiſh, the otherfreſh, au 
both medicinal. At Godmanche/ter are ſeverk 
Roman veſtiges. At St. Ives is a farm huſbandaſ a 
by Cromwell before he obtained a ſeat in pa 
liament: And Whzitleſey Meer on the nor“ 


edge of the county, which is near fix miles ire 
length and three in breadth, is ſubject to ven” 
tem eſtuous agitations. or 


8 #® . 


ENT, a maritime county in the dioceſes . 
Canterbury and Rocheſter, is bounded on thy 
north by the river Thames, on the ſouth by t.“. 
channel, and Sher; on the weſt by Surry ; an.“ 


on the. eaſt by the German ocean; is 166 mile 


in circumference, containing about 1, 248, co 
acres, and 39,250 houſes. It was formerly 


county are healthy, and its ſoil generally good 
Its chief commodities are wood, corn, cattle 
Fowl, fiſh and fruit, eſpecially pippins and che ha 
Ties, woad and madder for dyers, hops, flazy, * 
" Thani 


. 


ondon, is the capital, and the archbiſhop's ſee, 
Ind is famous for its cathedral, which is one of 


Pa city and biſhop's ſee, noted for its cathe- 


inbridge for its medicinal waters. The reſt 


— 
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Lames, Medway, Stoure and Darent. The Med. 
ay produces fine ſalmon; and Fordæuich trouts 
ear Canterbury are very large. The iſles of 
hanet and Sheppy are well ſtored with ſheep and 
orn. This county ſends 10 members to parlia- 
ent; has 480 pariſhes, two cities and 29 towns, 
Canterbury upon the Stoure, 5H miles from 


ie fineſt in England, where is the tomb of Tho- 
as & Becket, Rocheſter, 31 miles from London, 


ral and ftately ſtone bridge, built in the reign 
f Henry IV. Chatham has one of the beſt docks 
the kingdom, and is a ſtation for the royal 
avy. Maidſtone is the county town, noted for 
ops and thread, Dover for its caſtle and pier. 


re Romney, Afſpford, Goudhurſt, Queenborough, 
marden, Hithe, Bromley, Cranbrook, Cray, Dart- 
ord, Eltham, Feverſham, Folkftone, Graveſend, 
enham, Lida, Sevenoak, Tenterden, Malling, 
uUton, Meſtram, Greenwich, Deptfo: d, Woot- 
ich, Wrotham, and Wye, Dover, Hythe, Sand- 
wich and Romney, are four of the cinque ports, 
ind Haſtings in Safes is the fifth. "Theſe towns 
ave diſtinct privileges, which are very great; 
heir burgeſſes are called Barons of the Cingue 
Ports, They ſupport the canopies over the 
ing and e e the day of coronation ; and 
ave on that day a table at the king's right 
hand, and the canopy is given them for their 
fee. In this county ſtands Greenwich hoſpital, 
built for the benefit of ſuch Engliſb ſeamen 10 
"= Joo | 3: e 


42 A Brief deſcription 
by age, wounds or other accidents are diſab| 
from further ſervice at ſea. 7 
Near  Wookwich are the remains of a lan 
ancient camp. At Shooter s- Hill is part of th 
Roman Watling-ftreet. On Blackheath are ſeni) 
ral monumental hillocks, and near Aylesford ii. 
an ancient monument of ſtones. Mccle/ 
At Reculwver in this caunty were found ſeveri Hay 
Roman antiquities ; and near Maidfone is an anW/lve 
cient Britiſß monument, called K's Coty, MF At 
_ LancasHiRE, a. maritime county in the re 
dioceſe of Cheſter, is bounded upon the north byWgour 
Meſimoreland and Cumberland; on the wdſt bythe 
the Iriſb ſea; on the eaſt by the Y2/-Ridipg of 
Yorkſhire; and on the ſouth by Cheſhire, front 
whence it is divided by the river Merſey; it ih 
170 miles in circumference, contains about. An 
1,150,000 acres, and 40,3009 houſes, is a coun ¶ſo 
ty palatine, and noted for three of the richeft fir. 
benefices in England, wiz. the beſt Rectory, in 
the beſt Vicarage, and the beſt Curacy. The 
air is ſerene and Harp, and the mooriſh part d 
not very fruitful ; it yields however plenty off © 
corn, flax, cattle, fiſh, wild-fowl, and ſome c 
Kone. Its rivers are the Merſey, Ribble and Lon k 
The chief manufactures are woollen cloths, | 
cottons, and tickens. It ſends 14 members to 
parliament; has 60 pariſhes, and 47 towns, 
Lancaſter on the Lox, is the county town, 233 
miles from London. Mancheſter carries on a þ 
very conſiderable trade in fuſtians, &c. and tho 
it is but a village, is larger and more populous 
than moſt cities, it being computed to have 
$0,000. inhabitants. Liverpool is next to 
Ws; ; London, 
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ion, the moſt flouriſhing ſea- port in England, 

d the inhabitants are free alſo of the city of 

Hol. Warrington is famous for a large ſmelt- 

g-houſe for copper. The other towns are 

ithero, Preſton, Wigan, Bolton, Burnley, Black. 
irn, Cartmel, Colone, Bury,-Charnley, Dalton, 
ccleſton, Neawton, Preſcot, Haablſbead, Hoſlinden, 
arſtang, Kirkham, Hornby, + 49, e Poulton. 

Iverſton, and Rochdale. - 

At Cbatmaſe on the ſouth- edge of this county. 
Fre dug up firs and othef trees, which ſerve the 
Fountry people both for fewel and candles. In 
he park of Latham-Houſe is a chalybeat ſpring. 
: mpregnated with vitriol. At Barton is a re- 
nmarkable ſpring of ſalt water: And about Orms - 
irt, an odoriterous bituminous earth. At 

Win, iff is the famous burning well, which has 
12 ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur, that it will take 
re. Many Roman monuments. are alſo found 
„in different parts of this county. 

0 : LEICESTERSHIRE, an inland county in the 

adioceſe of Lizcolz, bounded on the north by Der- 
g nſhire and Noertingbamſbire; on thedeaſt by the. 

counties of Lincolz and Rutland; on the ſouth. 
by Northamptonſhire ; and on the weſt by War- 

We avickpoire; is 96 miles in circumference, con- 
taining about 560,640 acres, and 18,702 houſes.. 
The alr is mild and healthy, and the ſoil is rich, 
| abounding in corn, paſture and coal, and is 
famous for. peas and: beans ; for the manufacs 

| ture of ſtockings, and for producing the largeſt 
| ſheep in England. Four rivers, the Avon, the 
Sour, the s rang and the Wellana, all rife in the 


ſouth · weſt of this county, but afterwards take: 
| ; very; 
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44 brief deſcription + 
very different courſes. | Of theſe the Sui har 


' Reman Weatling-ſtreet way, is the boundary be 
Poreagh are the remains of ſome large buildings 


Wm 

| C 
Humber A Hes, which divides it from Toriſpire; ſh £ 
on the eaſt by th J 
x 

4 


| Rutland; and on the welt by Leiceſterſpire, Not- 


en 


which receives the Vrele, ſome miles bel 
Leicefter, is the ſtream to which the county 


mfer 


moſt beholden. Leiceferfoire ſends four meiit p. 
bers to parliament; has 192 pariſhes, and Whny 
market towns. Leiceſter upon the Sour is Heaſa 
very ancient town, 100 miles from London, ut ca 

is the county town. Aſeby de-la-Zouch is notMent! 
For its fine tower. The other towns are ate 
5 5 worth, Harborough, Hallaton, Hinckley, Lutiaſery 
evorth, Loughborough, Melton, Mountfarrel, Walrent 
bam on the would, and Billesdon. Mem 

. 'The caftle at Leicgſter was built by Henry tifffþnd | 
Arft duke of Lancefter for his reſidence, and conf th 
tained an enclo:ure of 26 acres, within a thidWthe 


Kone wall eighteen feet high. The hall ang pri 
Kitchen are yet remaining, and in the forme 
the county buſineſs is tranſacted. The famou7; 


tween this county and Varæuiciſhire. Nea 


uppo:ed t9,haye. been a pagan temple. Neath 
Cutter vors of which John Wickliff was for. 
merly rector) is a well that petriſies wood. Nearſ 
Boſworth is the field in which Richard III. loſt 
his crown and life; And near Leicsſter was found 
ſome yea.s ſince, a beautiful piece of moſaic th 
work, repieſenting the fable of 4&an. to 
LI cor xSsRHIRE, a maritime county in the 
dioceſe of Lincolx, bounded on W by the 


e ea e German ocean ; on the ſouth 
by the counties of Cambridge, Northampton, and 


ting hamſbire, 


bt of GREAT-BRTTALx. 45 
banſßbire, and Yorkfpire; is 180 miles in cir- 
ference ; contains about 1,740,000 acres, 
40, 590 houſes. The air on the ſouth and 
parts, is thick and foggy, and the foil i 
ny and rich ; the weſt and northern parts are 
eaſant and fertile. The chief commodities are 
cattle, wool, horſes, fiſh and fowl in great 
Wenty, and of late years hemp has been cul- 
Pa ted in the fens that have been drained with 
1ery good ſucceſs. The rivers are the Weland, 
Went, Humber, Neu, and Witham. It ſends 12 
Wembers to parliament, and has 630 pariſhes, 
tihnd 32 towns. Lincoln, 128 miles from London, 
o8S the county town, and a biſhop's ſee. The 
100Sther towns are Boon, Grantham, Stamford, g 
iu primſey, Gainsborough, Bullingbrook, Bim brock, I 
ne ford, Glandford Bridge, Burton, Burgh, Barton, 1 
ulKirion, Bourn, Dunnington, Falbing bam, Holbeck, bo 
de Forncaſtle, Louthe. Sleaford, Spalding, Stanton, 1 
a7 atterſhall, Wainfieet, Spilsby, Raſenmarket, Salt- 1 
Spicer, Caſtor, Corby, Crowland, and Deeping- br 
amar fel. 190 . e = 
At Boſton is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt pariſh | 1 
aBchurch without iles in the world, being in the 
clear zoo feet long, and 100 wide: It has 365 * 
ſteps, 52 windows, and 12 pillars, anſwering to 

the days, weeks, and months in the year. The 
tower, near zoo feet high, is of great uſe to | 
emariners, as it may be ſeen at 40 miles diſtance. | 
Other remarkable things in this county are; | 
A Roman camp, called Julius Caſar's camp, at | 
Hunnington; the remains of Thornton abbey near I 
the Humber; and the famous triangular bridge Wai 
at Crowland abbey. There have been _ in 
a” . : mis Fi 
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45 A brief deſcription 
this county, the ſkeleton of a crocodile, fix'd il 
a flat ſtone; the ſkeleton of a man, with a tab. 
book, and candleſtick, ſuppoſed to have bee the 
immured for ſome great crime; a golden helW.a co 
met diſcovered by a ploughman, as alſo Roal eet 


er L 


coins, and many other rarities. 


; 3 10 

Mex lowETHSHIRE, in North Wale, a ma £ 8 
ritime county in the dioceſe of Bangor, lo iwer 
miles in circumference, contains about 500, oo F {en 


acres, and 2590 houſes, a mountainous country 
| but productive of ſheep, fiſh, fowl, and wrought 
cottons. The inhabitants are very comely. I 
ſends one member to parliament, has 37 pj 
riſhes and three towns. Farlec, the chief town 
is 193 miles from London. L 
The inhabitants of this county ſometinges ſuf. 
fer greatly by the following ſtrange meteor. Ader 
livid vapour ariſes from the ſea, and ſpreadingf tic 
. over the land, ſets fire to barns, Racks of hay 
and corn, and all other combuſtible matter in its 
way; and the corn and graſs being alſo blaſted 
„by the exhalation, there follows a mortality off 4, 
cattle. Theſe effects are ſometimes prevented, o 
by diſcharging a great number of guns, or other-Þ 4 
wiſe putting the air in motion. „ 
X ( 
s 


2 
5 


In this county are a great number of remark - 
able monuments, the original of which are un- b 
known, and ſome years ago a coffin was found“ 
containing the entire ſkeleton of a man of a 
very extraordinary ſize. Several Britiſb coins 
and other curioſities have alſo been found here. 
 MrppLEstx, an inland county in the dioceſe 
of London, is bounded on the north by Her:ford- 
Hirte; on the eaſt it is divided from Z/ex by the 
j | . | Ter 


| 


| 
ö 
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er Lee; on the ſouth from Surry by the 
mes; and on the weſt from Buckinghamſhire, 
"IF the Coin; it is 95 miles in circumference ; 
ed contains about 247, ooo acres; and has a 
Peet and wholeſome air, and fertile ſoit, much 
proved by compoſt brought from London. Its 
Avers are the Thames, Lee, Brent, Coln, and New 
iwer. Its commodities, cattle, corn and fruit. 
"at {ends eight members to parliament, and has 
z pariſhes, and five market towns beſides Con- 
on and Veſtminſter. London is the capital of 
Inis county, but Brentford is the county town. 
The other towns are Stares, Uxbridge, Enfield 
and Edgeware. In this county are the ſeveral 
palaces of Hampton Court, Kenſington, St. James's, 
and Somer/et-houfe. At Chelfea is a phyſie-gar- 
Alen, in which are eultivated many curious exo- 
tic plants. At Tottenham is an ancient croſs, 
commonty called the High- Cræſi, and ſeveral 
remains of Roman antiquities, 
* MonMoUTHSHIRE, in the dioceſe of Lan- 


bh 


Pariſhes, and ſeven market towns. Monmonth, 
a, . 527 
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flow, Newport, Ponty-Pool and Uſe. 


nel, in the ſouth of this county, is ſo calle } 


| - are found in this county. 
over which king Henry II. paſſed, when he 1 


chief cauſe of his ſucceſs, Merlin having pro-] 


by Cardiganſhire and Radnorſhire on the ſouth ; 


and breeds very good horſes, and plenty of N 
goats. It is watered by the river Severn, and 


and 5 market towns. Montgomery, the county 


* 
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48 A brief deſcription 


127 miles from London, the county town, is 4 No! 
tuated at the junction of the Wye and Mynou 


e O 


and has a ſtately ſtone bridge over each. Ter 
other towns are Abbergavenny, Caerleon, Cb re 2 
> NC 

At Chepſtow, near 70 years ago, was dif. | 
covered a Roman pavement, beautifully varie us 
gated. Gold Clif, which juts out into the chan. Wv'< 


from the bright glittering it reflects when the. a 
ſun ſhines. Caerleon on the river Uſe, was my 
famous 1/za of the Romans, and an ancient unt zie 
verſity, which is the occaſion that many Roma 


- 


Mant-Pentlarn near Newport, is the ford 
to conquer Wales, His freckled face was the} tie 


pheſied to his countrymen, that whenever 20 4 
prince of this complexion paſſed _— they 
muſt ſabmit to Him. oe 

MonTocomgh YSHIRE bounded by Denbigh-F| 
ire in the north; by Shropſbire on the eaſt; 


and by Merionethſbire on the weſt; is 94 miles 0 | 
in circumference; contains about 560,000 acres, Þ 
and 5660 houſes, and is a very fruitful ſoil, Þ 


ſends two members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for Montgomery; has 47 pariſhes, 


town, 158 miles from London; is Aae ſitu- 
ws 206. has a org caſtle. 


9 


ok fror x, a maritime county in the dio- 


15 e of Norwich, is divided from Sxfolk by the 
Diers Yavency and Brandon; from Cambridge- 
and Lincolnfoire by the fen drains ; and on 


> north and eaft is waſhed by the German 
an; it is 140 miles in circumference ; con- 
ins about 1,148,000 acres, and 47,180 
juſes. The air is ſharp, the ſoil various, 
rtly clayey, and partly ſandy, the ſpring 
by d harveſt here are late. It abounds in corn, 

Wttle, rabbits, wool, honey and ſaffron. Its 
0 tief manufactures are filk crapes, woollen 
1 orſted, a town in this county. 


d worſted ſtuffs, ſaid to have that name from 


* 
es found on the ſhore. 


| 


o- This qgunty ſends 
iz members to parliament ; has pariſhes, 
and 33 towns. Nerawich upon - Hare the 


ounty town, 109 miles from Lon 
12 ſee; has a palace and & cathedral, 
nd is famous for the Norwich ſtuffs made 
pere. Yarmouth is an handſome town, auc has 
| fine harbour; the other tows” are Cafle 


Pam, Buckenham, Burnham, Dereham, Walſing- 
Fan, Downham, Waiſham, Windham, Repebam, 
Prnaſham, Fakenham, Foulſbam, Hingham, Caſton, 


» =” Lemon Roo. o Th... 
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,V 


Pwafßham, Dis, Harleſton, Harling, Holt, Not- 
son, V. orſte:! „ and Sechy. 


city: 2 
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| Its principal 
rd vers are the Ou/e, Waverney, Brandon, Tare, 
d Thirne. On the ſea-coalts are great quan- 
ties of herrings, and jet and amber are ſome- 


| Yoon Regis, 9 Thetford, Attleberough, Aleſ- 


romer, Clay, Loudon, Methwold, Repeham, 


— 


Vienta Icenorum, now a ſmall village, three 
| miles ſouth of Norwich, was formerly a Roman . 


Re ered 
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proved before the parſon of the pariſh. 


7 
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city: And Roman coins and other monumen e 
of antiquity, have been found at ſeveral place 5 
in this county. At Caftle-Rifing, all teſta : 
ments are according to the Norman cuſtom ft 
h, 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland count r. 
in the dioceſe of Peterborough, borders upoi Mb 
more counties than any other in Exglard; for H. 
on the north it touches Leice/ter/bire, Rutland, 
fhire, and Lincolnſhire 3 on the eatt Bedford. 


ſpire, Hunlingdonſbire, and Cambrideehire ; o 
the welt, Warw:ickfbire, and Oxfordjbire; aud 
on the ſouth, Bzc&:inghamphire ; it is 125 miles 
in circumference ; contains about 550,000 þ 
acres, and 24,808 houſes. The air is healthy, 


and the ſoil rich in tillage and paſture. The « 
commodities are corn, cattle, ſheep, horſes, a 
Vvood and ſalt-petre. The manufaQures, ſerges, M 5 
tammies, ſhalloons, boots and ſhoes. Tle x 
rivers in this county are the Oz/e, Welland, « 
and Nen. It ſends nine members to parlia- . f 
ment; has 330 pariſhes, and 13 market- towns. 8 
Northampton upon the Nen, 65 miles from , 
Lon lon, is the county town, Peterborough is 
a biſhop's ſee. The other chief towns are | 
Brach ey, Daveniry, Oundle, Towcefter, Rot- 


well, Higham Ferrers, Wellingborough, Ketter- 
ing, T hrapſtone, Rockingham and King's Clif. 
This county is ſaid to contain more noble- 
men's ſeats, than any other in England. 

The ancient Foſs Cotrayte, below Peterborough, iſ * 
was made by the Romans to drain the fens. 
The forty foot Roman way alſo begins at Peter- 


F = 


borough : And other Roman antiquities are 


— found 


e 


add and at Castor, Golds borough, Daventry, an 


c Leer. At Oxenden is a remarkable echo. 
1 t Culworth, and other places, are found the 
, &roites or ſtar-ſtones, of which we have given 
he figures in a plate, and in the ſame places 
"tare good mineral waters. Naſeby is remark- 
21 able for the defeat there given to king Charles 
. by Fairfax and Cromwell, which ruined that 
monarch's affairs. 
dt. 3 Nor THUMBERLAND, a maritime county 
on 5n the dioceſe of Durham, is bounded on the 
Lad north by part of Scotland; on the weſt, by 
part of Scotland and Cumberland; on the ſouth, 
0089 by the biſhoprick of Darham; and on the 
4 caft, by the German ocean; it is 155 miles in 
7 circumference, contains about 1,370,000 acres, 
©, and 22, 741 houſes. The air ſharp and pierc- 
© ing, and foil rough, hilly, and difficult to 
de manure; but is daily improved. Its chief 
4% commodities are lead and ſea coal, fiſh and 
12-W fowl. The rivers are the Tweed, Cocket, and 
15. Tyne. This county ſends eight members to 
mn parliament ; has 46 pariſhes, and eleven towns. 
1 Neaucaft le pon Dye is the chief town, 256 
ue miles from London; it furniſhes moſt of the 
ſea- ports with coal, and ſends annually to 
TB London about 600, ooo chaldren, The other 
F. towns are Berwick, Morpeth, Elle/don, Halt- 
e- eve/el, Learmouth, Rothbury, Alnewick, Bele- 
ford, Hexham and Weller, In this county 1s 
„ "il to be ſeen the remains of the famous No- 
man wall, particularly mentioned before in 
"i gur account of Cumberland. | 


* chapel and altar, a bed- chamber, a bed, ani 
kitchen, all curiouſly hewn in a ſolid rock. 


* 


ing into a certain miry bog, which is ſaid 
be a penalty impoſed by king Jobu, who ui 
ſtuck faſt in that very hole. . 


a ly a large Roman city. The remains of h 
Pita wall are ſtill to be ſeen in many place 


che dioceſe of York, is remarkable for being 
bounded on the four cardinal points of th 
compaſs by four ſingle counties, a circum 
ſtance which is not found in any other county 


on the eaſt, Lincolnſbire; on the ſouth, Lei. : 
 eefter ſpire; and on the weſt, Derbyſhire. IM 
is 110 miles in circumference, and contains 
- 168 pariſhes. The air is wholeſome, and foil 


I 


ſtrous bones, ſuppoſed to be human. On th 


A if dier 2 | "Mp 
At el, whoever takes up his fred on 
muſt go through the odd ceremony of j jun ne 


Hexham, now inconſiderable, was Ancient 4 | 


At Corbridge and Ailmouth, were found mot. 


river Cocket is an hermitage, containing . 


| 1. 
Nor rixchAus HRE, an inland county if 


in England. It has on the north, Yorkfhire 


various. The ſouth-eaſt part is fertile, pro- 13 


' Cucing plenty of corn, malt, liquorice, pit- 
coal, wood, fiſh and fowl, and a ſtone thatÞ 
* when barns: makes an excctiont plailter. It i 

famous for the manufacture of fine ſtockings, 


of every thing but coal. Its rivers are the 
Trent, Idle, and Lean. This county ſends 


ii © 


glaſs and earthen wafe; but the weſtern parts 
are moſtly woody, and in ſome places barren 


eight members to parliament ; and has nine 
ſores; ; Nottingham « on the Lean, 125 miles 
from 


— 


= 33 
lo om London, is the county town, and hath a 
| * C2 market-place. Mansfield 15 noted for | 
id j Salt, Vorkſop for liquorice. The other towns 
u e Newark, Eaft Retford, Southwell, Bing- 
n and Taxford. Near the town of Nortin 
en are ſtill to be ſeen veſtiges of the dwell- 
" th Ws of the ancient Britoxs. As ſoon as theſe 
ace Writ inhabitants had proper tools, they began 
non. work upon the rocks, which they might 
the Waſily hew out into places of ſhelter. The 
Jock on which Nottzygham ſtands, was pro- 
Pably one of their moſt conſiderable towns. 
lere large and ſpacious caverns are frequent- 


of Gurar-Bairai, 


- "i 
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y e diſcovered. The whole town ſtands upon 
ing e valt number of vaults, which have been 


Turned into cellars, though fome are 60 or 70 
um. eps below the ſurface of the earth; and about 
ny alf a mile from the town, in the duke of 
re Neaucaffle's park, are the remains of a church, 
Lei] or temple, with an altar hewn in the rock ; 
I the roofs are vaulted and ſupported by a kind 
ing of maſſy pillars in a very rude taſte ; the floor, 
oiifthe roof, the pillars, and ſides being all of a 
to- piece, and the walls ſe:m to have been painted, 
though the figures are entirely deſtroyed by 
time. In the ſame ledge of perpendicular 
is rocks are the remains of ſeveral houſes, 
36% chambers, dove-houſes, &c. which might poſ- 
rt: fibly be the reſidence of ſome of the ancient 
en Druids. It is however probable, that this 
he temple, and theſe houſes, were of leſs ancient 
ds date, eſpecially as the temple reſembles the 
1c {churches hewn in the rocks of Betblebem in the 
e Holy Land. Litileborough and Long Billington 
| BE OS were 


1 =” A brief deſcription 


were both places of note among the Roman 
and now afford great numbers of coins, an 
other antiquities  _ 1 

OxroRDsHiRFE, an inland county in all 


dioceſe of Oxford, is bounded on the north He re 
the counties of Warwick and Northampton; ola 2 
the eaſt by Buckinghamſhire ; on the ſouth and er 
ſouth-weſt by Ber4fhire; and on the weſt b Px 
Glouceſterſpire; it is 130 miles in circumſe Mut. 
rence, contains about 5 34, ooo acres, ani ile 


19,007 houſes. The air is ſweet and health), Ad 
the ſoil fertile in corn, fruit, and paſture. lun 
rivers are the Thames, Tame, Iſis, Cherwell ng 
Windrufh, and Evenload. It ſends nine mem- Par 
bers to parliament, has 280 pariſhes, one city) Ih 
and twelve towns, Oxford or Oxon, a city, n: 
and the ſeat of an univerſity, is the capital of D 
this county. Here are twenty colleges and h 
five halls, vis. Univerſity college, Baliol, Mer- He 
ton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen's, New college, Linc, 
All Souls, Magdalen, Brazen Noſe, Corpus Chri- Nei 
i, Chriſt's Church, Trinity, St. John's, Jeſus, 2 
Waaham, Pembroke, MWorceſter, and Hartford 
colleges. The halls are Sf. Edmund's,. St. Al- I 
bans, St. Mary, New Inn, and Magdalen. The 
other market towns are Woodftock, famous for 
its park, and the magnificent palace of Blen- 
heim, built at the publick charge, in memory 
of a victory obtained by the late duke of Mark 
borough, near a village of that name in Ger- 
many; Banbury for cheeſe, Burford for ſaddles, 
Hleuley, for malt, Witney for blankets, Wat— 
{rngton, Chipping- Norton, Deddingion, Biceſter, 
Tame, Bampion, and Iſlip. | IE 
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ear Woodftock was diſcovered a teſſelated 
ement: and at Adcefter the remains of a 
ian city. In this county have been alſo 
Ind very antient Britih and Roman coins; 
> remains of the conſular way, called A&e- 


a- Street: and Rollerich Stones, ſuppoſed to 
erected by Rallo the Daniſb leader. 
t MM PEMBROKESHIRE, a maritime county of 


nfe¶ Path Males, in the dioceſe of St. David's, 93 
and Files in circumference, contains 420, ooo acres, 


hy, Ind 4,329 houſes. The eaſt part is very plea- 
lohnt, and the whole county plentiful, abound- 
l Ig in fiſh, fowl, pit-coal, and marl, and is 


m. Particularly famous for culm, which is no- 
ity] thing but the duſt of pit-coal, but has this 
ty, fingular property, that it will not cake or 
of burn well, unleſs it be mixed with mud; one 
nd Fhird of which, to two of culm, being work- 
- Fed up into balls, makes excellent durable 
„, fires. In this county is the capacious harbour 
called Milford Haven. It ſends three members 
to parliament, has 45 pariſhes, and g market- 
towns. Pembroke, the county town, 214 miles 
from London, is fortified with a wall and 
e : ſtrong caſtle. Hawerford Weſt is another town 
rin this county. 
RabrNoks EHIRE, in South Wales, in the dio- 
ceeſe of Hereford, go miles in compaſs, con- 
tains about 3 10, ooo acres, and 3,158 houſes; 
bas great variety of air and ſoil, and abounds 
in woods, rivers, and meres. Its chief com- 
mo dities are cheeſe and horſes. It ſends two 
| members to parliament, has 52 pariſhes, and 
3 market-towns. Radnor, the county town, 


56 A brief deſcription 
is 119 miles from London, and hath a call 
Preſteing is a well-built town where the aſiy 
are held, and is 148 miles from London. 
Rurtauvenrte, an inland county in i 
dioceſe of Peterborough, is bounded on ul 
north and north-eaſt by Lincolnſhire, on u 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Northamptonſpire; ul 
on the weſt and ſouth by Leicefterfpire. 11 
the ſmalleſt county in England, and not mon 
than 40 miles in circumference, contains abou 
82, 240 acres, and 3263 houſes, hath an healti 
air and fertile foil, yielding plenty of conf 
cattle, and paſture land; is watered by th Yar 
rivers Velland and Yaſh. It ſends two men Ty 
bers to parliament, has 48 pariſhes, and tm Er 
market- towns. Oakeham the county-towin, ol 1 
miles from London, has a fine church, fred Inc 
ſchool and hoſpital, with ſome remains of aa 
ancient caſtle, built by Wallelin- de Ferrarii l 
who bore a horſe's ſhoe for his arms. Hence 
comes the ancient cuſtom of this town, which 
All ſubſiſts, for every baron, the firſt time be 
paſſes thro? it, to forfeit a ſhoe from his horſe, 
or redeem it by paying for another, This re- 55 
demption price is oz fr Thad ſo high, that the mw 
ſhoe which commemorates it. is gilt with gold. 
They are all fixed up with the reſpective noble · N 
men's names at the caſtle gate. The other 
town in this county is Uppingham.- * 
The curioſities here are Roman coins at ' 
| Market Owerton, the ancient Maradanum ; and 
there is an extraordinary cuſtom at Kelion, 
were every inhabitant pays two ſhillings 2. 
* your 
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Ar to the ſheriff, which is ſaid to be for the 
Wen's boots. 7 5 
LS #20PSHIRE or Salep, an inland county in 
n i dioceſes of Hereford, and of Litchfield and 


| 11 extry, bounded on the north by Cheſbire 
1 td Flintſhire; on the weft by Denbighſhire 


a Monrgameryfoire z on the ſouth by Radar- 
, Herefordſpire, and Worceſterſhire ; and on 


We eaft by Srafordſpire; is 134 miles in cir- 
boWmference ; contains about 890, ooo acres, 


Jad 23,284 bouſes ; the air is wholeſome and 
on in fruitful, tho' hilly and mountainous to- 
ards the fouth and weſt parts; the 3nbabi- 
Ents healthy. Its commodities are wheat, 
Barley, cattle, wood, iron, and pit-coal. The 
Peers are the Severn, Culm, Rea, Roden, Teme, 
nd Tera. It ſends twelve members to par- 
lament, has 170 pariſhes, and 15 towns. 
Brecuſbury, 157 miles from London, is the 
ice tonnty-town. The other towns are Biſhop's 
ici, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Weul:ch, Elijmore, 
he ? Phitchurch, Newport, Drayton, Wam, Church- 
le Petter, Shiffual, Wellington, Ojaurflry, and 
e. Pian. This being a frontier county to 
be ales, had the moſt caſtles of any in England, 
d, * hich are now the habitations of the nobility 
es and gentry. Old Parr, who was born in this 
er county, lived 152 years, and died anne 1634. 
At Braſeley in this county is a famous ſul- 
at phureous ſpring, the vapour of which, when 
d contracted to one vent, by an iron cover, with 
„ Ma hole in the middle, may be ſet on fre with a 
- lighted candle, and will boil a joint of meat, 
ar broil a ſteax. . 1 4 
| t 


_ > ous ſorts of air and foil; but for the moſt par; 
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a. A brief deſcription 
At Pitchford is a well covered with a liq 
bitumen, which the inhabitants uſe inſteac 
pitch; and in many places above the coal. ſea 
a matter is found that might probably be ofgi 
uſe in preſerving the bottoms of ſhips. 
In this county is part of the Warling-Sin 
way. At Wroxeter are the ruins of the antin 
| Uriconium, à great city of the Romans. 
The Frekin, a hill in this county, is accoun 
ed one of the higheſt in Englanl. 
Beſcobel wood is the place where king Carli 
hid himſelf in the oak after the battle of Morceſi 
SouERSETSHIRE, a maritime county in th 
dioceſe of Bath and Wells, hath Dor/erſhire 0 
the ſouth, Dewonſbirèe on the weſt, the Seven 
ſea on the north, Viliſire on the eaſt, and: 
part of Glouceſterſhire on the north-eaſt : it 
200 miles in circumference ; contains abou 
= F,07.5,000 acres, and 44,686 houſes ; has var 


is rich in ſoil and paſture, abounding in cory, 
cattle, lead, copper, coal, lapis calaminan 
and cryſtal; and about Mendip- Hills a confiders 


. f Al 
ble quantity of oker. Its chief manufacturag t 
are woollen cloth and ſerges. Its rivers are the. 


Severn, Avon, Frome, Parrett, Tor, and Ton! 
This county ſends 18 members to parliament; 
has 385 pariſhes, three cities, and 30 towns, 
Briſtol upon the Avon, 114 miles from London, 
ſituated part in this county, and part in G0 
_ eefterſhire, is the capital, and is a county of itſel!, 
It is very populous, being ſuppoſed to contain 
. 109,000 inhabitants, It has a large and com- 

modious key, a ſtrong high bridge, and = 
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e uſe fledges, inſtead of carts. The other 
ns are Bath, Wells, Bridgewater, Minehead, 
befter, Milbourn Port, Taunton, Frome, Ax- 
dee, Shipton-Mallet, Somerton, Wellington, 
rton, Caneſham, Crewkern, Dulwerton, Glaſtou- 
ry, Chard, North Curry, Croſcomb, Philip s- 
rton, Stowwey, Wincanton, South- Petherton, II- 
nfter, Dunſter, Langport, Pensford, Watchet, 
we ſcomb, Writon, and Yeovil, The oxen in 
is county are reckoned the fineſt in England. 
Ledder is celebrated for its excellent cheeſe, 
nd Taunton is famous for its cloth. At Ich 
are many ancient Roman antiquities... 
On Camalet Hill is a ſubterraneous room with © _ 
chequered pavement ; and at Glaſtonbury was 
liſcovered a leaden croſs fix feet under ground, 
ind ten feet above king Arthur's coffin, with 
any characters inſcribed on it, as may be ſeen 
in the plate. 5 1 
At Mendip-Hills is practiſed a moſt ſingular 
cuſtom, called burning the hill. If a miner is 
detected ſtealing the lead-ore, he is ſhut up in a 
little hut, which is ſurrounded with dry fern 
and furz, and then ſet on fire. If the malefac- 
e tor can throw down the hut and make his eſ- 
„cape, he may, if not he muſt be burnt to death. 
Motey Hole, at the foot of Mendip-Hills, is a 
vaſt cave divided into ſeveral apartments, from 
the roof of which drops a petrifying water, and 
reflects the light of a candle very beautifully. = 
At Stanton Drew is an ancient ſtone monu- 
| ment, ſomething like Stonehenge, tho' more hid 
by trees. But the moſt remarkable curioſities in 
this county are the medicinal ſprings at Bath, 
which are of ſach antiquity, as to have been 


held 


, 


| held in great efteem by the Roman. Th 


ſprings in great eſteem. St. Vincent Rocks ne 
this place yield thoſe beautiful ſtones, calle 


 _ c#fterfhire, and on the ſouth-weſt by Shrohſbir 


E : coy and healthy, and the foil: various, and 
produ 


E- coal, wood, ſtone, marble and alabaſter. The 
"rivers are Trent, Churnet, Dove, Blithe, Lint, 
Team, Sow, Pink and Manifold, Its moſt con- 
ſiderable manufactures are iron utenſils, and 
.earthern ware of all kinds, and in which it 


td parliament, has 150 pariſhes, and 19 towns. 
is the county and aſſize- town. Litchſield 108 miles 
tothe biſhoprick, and has a fine cathedral. The 

_ 6ther towns are Vetocaſtle, Burtoy, Pencridge, Ec- 

- cleſoall, Ridgeley, Bramley, Breewood, Betley, Leck, 


Der, Tamworth, and Watverhampton, famous for 


6% I brief deſiiptim © 55 


were for ages uſed only for bathing, but h. 
ſince been found no leis ſalutary, when taky 
inwardly. There are here four warm bat 
the King and Queens Baths, the Croſs Bath mil 
the Hor Bath. At Briſtol ate alſo hot medicing 


Briftol Stones. | 
* STAFFORDSHTRE, an inland county in th 
dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, is bounded o 
the norch-eaft, north and north-weſt, by Derby 


Poire and Cheſhire; on the eaſt and ſouth by Der 


it is 141 miles in circumference ; contains about 
$10,000 acres, and 23,747 houſes. The air i 


ces corn, graſs, copper, lead; iron, pit- 


carries on a great trade. It ſends 10 members 
$:afferd upon the Sow, 135 miles from London, 


from London, jointly with Coventry, gives a title 


Tutbury, Stone, Irtoxeter, V. alfhall, Cheadle, Kn:- 


iron wares; eſpecially lock. One 
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Pne ſort of the Staforuſpire iron- ſtones, called 
Im, are ſometimes hollow, as big as the crown 
hat, and will contain near a pint of ſharp 
Wd liquor, of which the miners are very fond. 
as no ungrateful taſte, and quenches thirſt 
Wy well. In the hall of Dadley Caſtle is a table 
one entire oak plank, about ſeventeen yards 
g; and it is faid, that ſeven yards nine inches 
re cut off to make it ſizeable. The hreadth 
very where a full yard ; whence it is imagined 
the tree could not contain leſs than 100 tons. 
In this county the following ſervice is per- 
Formed annually to the lord of Hilton by the lord 
Haſington. The latter brings a gooſe upon 
Eu. year's day to Hilton, and drives it three 
mes about the fire-ſide, while Zack of Hilton 
Nowe the fire. This Zack of Hilton is a hollow) 
Braſs figure, about twelve inches long, which 
peing filled with water, and then expoſed to. 
the fire, evaporates the water thro' a ſmall hole 
before, with ſuch a vialent blaſt, as blows the 
Fre very fiercely. After he has done his buſineſs: 
the gooſe is delivered to the cook, who dreſſes 
and ſerves it up to the lord of Hilton's table, 
Who preſents the lord of Heſington in return 
with a diſh of meat for his dinner. 
At Stafford is kept up the old cuſtom of Bo- 
rongb Engliſh, by which the younger fon inhe- 
rits what the father poſſeſſes within the town. ; 
The curioſities here are Wall, a great town 
in the time of the Romans, now a ſmall village; 
and a natural phoſphorus in a ditch near Liteh- 
field. Several other antiquities have been found 
in this county, the moſt remarkable of which wo 
have delineated in a plate. | 


5 


Su- 


the Stour, which ſeparates it from Ex; and d 


the welt Cambridgeſbire; it is 165 miles in con. 


the Sour, Breton, Deben, Blitb, and Orwell 


Framlingham, Halefworth, Ixworth, Leoftif, 


Wincheſter, has Middleſex on the north, Kent on 
the eaſt, Sy/ex on the ſouth and Hampſbire and 


: SUFFOLK, a maritime county in the dioce r 
of Norwich, is divided from Norfolk by the nta. 


vers Waveney and Brandon, or Little Ouſe; of uſe 
the eaſt it has the German Ocean, on the ſoul idd 


* 
1 


wa 


8 


paſs; containing about 995, ooo acres, auf lle 
34,422 houſes. Its air, except towards the ſea, 
very good; its ſoil various, yielding corn, pea 4 200 
hemp, paſture, cheeſe, and butter; its mani fiche 
factures woollen and linen cloth. The tivers af 


This county ſends 16 members to parliament" 


has 57 5 pariſhes, and 28 towns. Ipſewicb, re 
r 


miles from London, is the chief town. The othe 


towns are Dunwich, Or ford, Aldbury, Sudbu We” 


Stoww-market, Eye, Bury, Hadley , Lawvenham, Mil. po 
denhall, Billdeſton, Clare, Bungay, Debenban, 


Mendlebam, Needham, Neyland, Southwold, Beck 
les, Budaesdale, Haveril, Saxmundham; ani 


Woodbridge. © ; 8 r 
In this county are ſeveral monuments of an-W"! 
tiquity, particularly at Dunwich, IRelingban, 1 
Bliburg, Burg- caſtle, and Felixton. Lang uur. 
fort, on the ſouth of this county, over again L 
Harwich is a royal fortreſs: By the tenure of 
Heming ſton manor, the lord was obliged, every ; 


Chriſtmas-day, to exhibit a /altus, a ſuflatus, and 
a bombalus ; that is, to cut a caper, puff with 
his cheeks, and let a fart. Cos lh 

Sonax, an inland county in the dioceſe of 


Berks 
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hire on the weſt ; it is 112 miles in circuit; 
I ntains about 592;000 acres, and 34,218 
Buſes. The air is ſweet, the ſoil towards the 
iddle being a deep ſand, is not very fertile, but 
ESwards the ſkirts it is rich, and very fruitful. 
WW; commodities are corn, box, walnuts, and 


au f Southwark, which contains about - 10,000 
houſes. Guildford upon the Mye, 30 miles from 
nt London, is the county-town. The other towns 
re Ep/om, Blechingly, Rygate, Gatton, Haſlemere, 
be ing ton, Croydon, Darking, Farnham, Chertſey, 
WEwel, Godlaming, Noking, and many large and 
/Mpopulous villages. In this county is a royal pa- 
lace at Richmond, as alſo the palaces of the arch- 


5 
＋biſhop of Canterbury, at Lambeth and Croydon. 
. At Walton, at Darking, and near Aldbury, and 


lat ſome other places, are. ſeveral Roman anti- "i 
Equities. Rumney mead is remarkable for being 
n. the place where king John gave his people the 
„ Magna charta. 5 5 e 2 
＋ SvssEx, a maritime county in the dioceſe of 
t Chichefer, is bounded on the weſt by Hampſbire, 
of on the north by Surry, on the north-eaſt and eaſt 
by Kent, and on the ſouth by the Bng/i/bchannel, 
dis 70 miles in circumference; contains about 
1,140, ooo acres, and 21, 537 houſes. The South- 
downs, which lie parallel to the ſea, are dry, 
bear good graſs, and are pleaſant; the low lands 
nor wild of Szſſex, bear great quantities of oats, 
i WW the foil being rich and deep; but the foreſts are 
„I „„ Harte. 


* n 


dog 


N 2 
- 
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barren, and towards the eaſt full of iron ore. 


Camps. In 1723, was diſcovered the foundation- 


Akri deſcription ö 
18 1: 
principal manufaftures are iron guns, and oi oat 
»caſt iron of all forts, and glaſs. The princij go 

rivers are the Aran, famous for mullets, Ade 4: 
Ouſe, and Rother. Its commodities are cor | al, 
cattle, malt, wool, wood, iron, chalk, glaſs, fi d f 

and fowl, particularly the wheat-ear, a ſmif rd“ 
delicious bird, little inferior to an ortolan, ard 

. 85 peculiar to this county. It ſends 20 memberM 
to parliament, and has 342 parithes, and iſ 
towns. Cbicheſter, the capital, 63 miles fron 

| Tendon, is a biſhop's ſee, and has a fine cath 
gral. Zeawes is a large town of great antiquity 
where the aſſizes are uſually held, The oth 
towns are Shoreham, Chicheſter, Bram en, Ea 
.Grinflead, Haſtings, Rye, Arundel, Hlorſpam, Mil 

. Surſt, Sterning, Petworth, Battle, Haleſbam, Hela 
tone, and Cuckfield. In this county are the re 
mains of ſeveral Roman, Daniſh, and Britiſh 


- Kone of a temple of Neptune, built in the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. Beachy-h ad is remarks 
able for the number of ſhips loſt there in ſtormy 
Weather. At Peven/ey-hawen, William the Con- 
.  gueror landed, and afterwards defeated and ilew 
Harold at the place now called Bartle-abbry. 
M iacbelſea, now a poor town, was a noble city 
till ſwallowed up by the ſea in 1250. 
WarwicksHBiRE, an inland county in the 
_ dioceſes of Worce/ter, Litchfield and Coventry; 
zs bounded on the north by S:affordfrire; on the 
e eaſt by Leice/terſbire and Northamptonſhire ; on 


cee weſt by Worceſterſhire ; on the ſouth- weſt by 


* 


Glouceſter ſpirr; and on the ſouth by Oxfor/bir 7 
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ö s 122 miles in circumference, and contains 


eat 670,000 acres, and 21,973 houſes. The 


good, anda pleaſant fruitful ſoil, watered by 
e Avon, Tame, and the Arrow; abounding in 
al, corn, malt, wood, wool, iron, and cheeſe; 
d famous for the prodigious manufacture of 


MErdware, carried on at Birmingham; and that 9 


nmies and ribbons at Coventry. This county 
Ends ſix members to parliament, has 158 pa- 


bes, and 13 towns. Warwick upon the u 


the county-town, 84 miles from London. The 
ty of Coventry, 91 miles from London, and 
| Fnited to Lirchßelu, is an epiſcopal ſee. The 
ther towns are Stratford, Pitford, Ather/tone, 


- Kbeſter, Birmingham, Coleſhil', Henley, Kyne- 


, Noneatow, Rugby, Southam, and Sutton- cole- 
d. The medicinal water of Newenham is 
urgative with ſalt, and aſtringent with ſugar. 
ithin two miles of Warauick are a ſalt and a 
eſt ſpring, within an ell of one another. And 
Warawick-ca/tle are depoſited the ſword and; 
mour of he famous, and partly fabulous Guy; 
arl of Warwick. | 

At Coventry is annually kept a day in memo- 
of the lady Godina's riding through the city 
Waked, in order to ſoften her huſband, the earl: 
f Mercia, with reſpett to the great taxes he had: 

11d on the inhabitants. . 
At Stratford upon Avon was born, and lies: 
Juried, that great poet Shate/pear, whoſe-me-- 
Pory will be ever dear to all perſons of taſte- 
Ind literature. | 1 e 
Aulobeſter is famous for ancient Roman ruins 


d part of the {ckexi/d-frreer and Watling-ſtreet 


G 3 ways, 


"F wif aferixie 


as that in Berꝶſbire is on a white hill. 


and Brough, 


ways, the latter of which divide this counf 
from Leiceftershire. Mancheſter was probah| 
à fortreſs of the old Hritons, as it was afte 
wards of the Romans. At Edgehill was fougilf 
the firſt battle between king Charles 1. and high 
parliament. In the vale of the red horſe, il 
the figure of a horſe on the fide of a red daf 


WEsSTMORLAND, a maritime county in thi 
dioceſe of Cheſter and Carliſle, bounded on ti 
north and weſt by Cumberland, and a detachef 
part of Lancaſhire, on the ſouth by Lancaſpirs, au 
on the eaſt by Yori/pire, and a ſmall part of Du | 
Ham; is 120 miles in-circumference ; contain 
about 510,000 acres, and 6,500 houſes, TM 
air ſharp, and ſoil mountainous, moory, and buy 
ren; the north parts are beſt. The chiefcommoP | 
ities and manufactures are cloth and ſtockings # 

. The rivers are the Eden, Can, Eamon, and Lo 5 
It ſends 4, members to parliament, and has z 
pariſhes, and 8 market-towns. Appleby 1 is th 
county-town, ſeated upon the Eden, 200 mile 
from London. Kendal, 257 miles from Londa 
is a rich town and has a great trade for wolle 
Cloth, cottons, druggetts, ſerges, hats; an 
ſtockings. The other towns are Kirby-Lon/ 
dale, Burton, aug ide, Kirby-Stevens Orton, © 


At Shap is a ſpring that ebbs and flows 
Near Kendal, 40% de, Kirkby, Thore, an 

on, Crawdundale, are found ſeveral Roman Anti- 
quities, and at Penrith is the Britiſb antiquiij 
called king Arthur's* round table, and his cafflt. 


This is alſo ſaid to be in Denbigbſbire. 
wy Witt: 
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W1LTSHIRE, an inland county in the dio- 
fe of Saliſbury, bounded on the north by 
loucefterſhire, on the weſt by Gloucefterſbire 
d Somer/et/hire, on the ſouth by Dorſerſbire 
nd Hampſhire, and on the eaſt by Hampſhire 
ad Berkfhire, is 142 miles in-circumference ; 
ontains about 876,000 acres, and 27,093 
zonſes ; has a pleaſant healthy air, and good 
dil; abounding in wood, wool, and paſture, 
he rivers are the 1/is, Kennet, Avon, Willy, 
Bourne, and Madder. This county is famous | 
or the manufacture of woollen goods carried 
on in it, which makes it one of the greateſt 
cloathing counties in England; and has alſo, 
of late years, been noted for fine malt liquor. 
It ſends 34 members to parl:ament, has 304 + 
pariſhes, and 24 towns beſides Saliſbury. 

Saliſbury, 79 miles from London, which is 
an epiſcopal ſee, has one of- he fineſt cathe- 
Wl drals in the world, founded by Richard Poor Ml 
biſhop of Saliſbury, in the year 1216. It has Ml 
as many doors as months, windows as days, 
and pillars as. hours in the year, Its ſteeple . . 
is the higheſt in England, and. moſt of the a 
ſtreets of the city have rivulets running thraugh WM 
them. The other towns are Hindon, Heyteſbury, 
Weſtbury, Chippenham, Wilton, Mariborough, 
Malmſbury, Motton-Baſſet, Devizes, Crichade, J 
Great Beduin, Dounton, Lugger fall Calne, 1 
Varminſter, Rrudford, Amſbury, Auburn, Lavings * 
ton, Highworth, Swindon, and Trowbridge. 
Near Market-Lavington is knot-graſs, general- 
ly 15, and ſometimes 20 feet long ; and its 
long knots are good for fatte ning ſwine. mY 

| | 3 N 1 mn 


22 


68 i brief drferiptim + 
— the greateſt curioſity in this county is Sn 
henge, fituated in Saliſßury plain, about 6 mils 
north of Sa/iſbury, and is thought to have beet 
the chief temple of the Briesfh Druids ; an 
the barrows or hillocks of a peculiar form that 
lie round it, to a conſiderable diſtance; hau 
been proved to be the ſepulchres of great men. 
Though the tones of which it was built ar 
of a prodigious magnitude, and many of then 
are computed to weigh above 40 tons, ye 
they were undoubtedly brought hither from 
the Gray Withers near Abury on Marlborough 
downs, which is 15 or 16 miles diſtant ; al 
the great ſtones, except the altar, being of 
that ſort. And as each of them would take 
140 oxen to draw it, what a ftupeadous la- 
bour muſt it be to bring them together! 
When we enter the building, and-behold the 
E-. yawning ruins, we are ftruck with an aſtoniſf- 
ment impoſſible to be deſcribed. - The dark 
part of the ponderous impoſt over our heads, 
the chaſm through which the ſky appears be- 
tween the jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruc- 
tion of the whole, and the greatne's of every 
Part, fills us with amazement. If we look 
upon the perfect part, we fancy entire quar- 
ries mounted up into the air; if, upon the 
rude havock below, we Tee, as it were, the 
bopwels of # mountain turned inſide out. The 
Whole of this wondrous fabric is-compoſed of 
912 ſtones,” which are wrought with a chiſel; 
but more pains have been taken Wich the in- 
* Tide than the out: The whole Work is of a 


| circular form, and ies ſect in diameter, | 
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of GREAT-BrITAiN. 69 
At {bury near Marlborough, are the remains 
another temple, fo large, that the whole vil- 
We is contained with n the walls of it now 
= aining. : Ree | 85 
NManſdylæ, à ſurprizing ditch in this county, 
vaſt extent, was the boundary between 
me of the ancient nations inhabiting Britain. 
In the year 1714, were dug up ut the De- 
en, ſeveral Roma deities, and a medal of 
exander Severus, ſuppoſed to have been 
Wuried there in 234. As theſe pieces of an- 
Wquity are great curiofities, we have given 
We figures of the moſt remarkable of them in 
he annexed plate. 


2 


Mm 


7 WokCESTERSHIRE, In the dioceſe of Vor- 
&-fer, is bounded on the north by Szafferd/bires 
pn the eaſt and north-eaſt by Parwickſhire s. 
pn the weft by Shropſpire and Hergfordſbire 3 
and on the ſouth by Crane Ne is 130 
2 iles in compals ; contains about $40,000 
acres, and 20,6:4 houſes, The air ſweet, and 
Hoil rich, particularly the vale of Ewve/bam,. 
and abounds with corn, - paſture, cattle, fiſh, 
and fruit. Its commodities are lampreys, 
| cheeſe, cyder, perry, Cherries, iron, and ſalt. 
| Kidderminſter in this county is a town famous 
for the manufacture of linſey woolſey ſtuffs. 
It is watered by the Severn, Avon, Salwarp, 
Stour, and Team. This county ſends g mem- 
bers to parliament, has 152 pariſhes, and 11 
mark t-towns. The chief is the city of Mor- 
cefier upon the Severn, 112 miles from London; 
it is a biſhop's ſee, has a fine cathedral, and a 
large trade in cloth and gloves. The other 
ans | towns 
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towns are Eveſham, Bewaley, Droitiuich, tui yaril 
bridge, Kidderminſler, Bromſgrove, Perun Ouſe, 
Tidbury, Upton, and Shipton. nd ci 


Among the remarkable things in this cou 
ty are the ſalt works at Droitwich, where th 
brine ſprings have one of freſh water in th 
midſt of them. At Dorn are the ruins of 
Roman city; and at Upton was a Roman ſtation 
At Abberton is a bitter, purging mineral watet 
and at Harroa-hill is a medicinal ſpring 
which, though ſeemingly very ſoft, has hoy: 
ever, a petrifying quality; at Malvern is 
water of excellent virtue. 5 
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Vox KsHIRE, a northern maritime county, 


| bpoun 
the largeſt in England, in the dioceſe of Vorl, ay. 
| bounded on the north hy the biſhoprick of og! 


Durham ; on the eaſt by the British ocean; ona. 


the ſouth by Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Det-WWlal 
_ byshire, and a ſmall part of Cheshire; and on 
the weſt by Lazcashire and Weſtmarland; i 
360 miles in circumference ; contains about 
3,770,000, acres, and 106,151 houſes. The 
air various, and ſoil, for the moſt part, rich; Wir 
abounding with corn, cattle, fiſh, and wild- Win 
fowl ; as alſo fine horſes, lime-ſtone, marble, i 
Jett, alum, iron, lead, copper, and pit-coal. s 
| 


f be 
torts 
fel, 


Ki 


Its manufactures axe ſhalloons, kerſeys, cloth, 


| ſtockings, knives, and ſpurs, Its rivers are the Wl { 
Humber, Are, Calder, Don, Derwent, NMyd, Ou, 
Sæwale, Youre, Warf, and Tees. It is divided into 
three diviſions, anciently called Tythings, or 


third parts, but now corruptly named Rzdzngs, 


"eaſt, north, and weſt, the laſt of which is the larg · 
eft, It ſends zo members to parliament, has 
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pariſhes, and 54 towns. York, ſeated on 
Ouſe, 198 miles from London, reputed the . 
ond city in England, is the ſee of an arch- 
hop, and has a noble Gothicł cathedral, and 
ely tone bridge over the Ou/e. Halifax is 
> largeſt pariſh in Great Britain; it is but 
e vicarage, though forty miles in circuit; 
t it has a great number of chapels of eaſe, _ 
d diſſenting meeting-houſes. Sheffield is fa- 
ous for its great trade in hard-ware. Hull, 
herwiſe Kingſton upon Hull, has been one of 
de ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of England, but now of 
ttle or no ſtrength, there being no guns 
pounted At the fort, which daily goes to de- 
ay. The other chief places are Rotherham, Bo- 
oughbridge, Aldborough, Snath, Beverly, Heydon, 
naresborough, Rippon, Scarborough, Richmond, 
Malton, Pontefract, Northallerton, Thirk, Leeds, 
dberforth, Doncaſter, Barneſley, Pedal, Burling= 
n, Bawwtrey, Bradforth, Gainſborough, Wakg- 
feld, Whitby, Selby, Helmſly, Howdon, Kilkham, 
Kirby- Morefide, Maſham, Otley, Pickering, Pock= 
lington, Ripley, and Settle. At Knareſborough 
in this county is a ſpring; uſed both for bath- 
ing and drinking, called the Sinking or the 
Sulphur Well, the waters of which are extreme- 
ly fetid. At the ſame place there. is alſo a 
ſweet ſpaw, or a vitriolic water, a very ſove- 
feign remedy in many diſtempers. But Scar- 
borough ſpaw rivals all the other ſprings in this 


county.” The Dropping-well is reckoned one 
of the prideipal curioſities in theſe parts. The 
Water falls from a rock, about 16 or 17 feet 
high, which bends in a circular a i, 
: _ ſuc 


—— — 


72 A brief deſcription 
ſach a manner, that its brow hangs about ſollf 
of five fect over ; the water does not run doy 


the ſide, but drops very faſt from zo or y 
Places at the top, into a baſon, which it 
hollowed in the ground; every drop (prob. ON 
bly from the concavity of the rock) cauſing ine 
muſical kind of F. s as it falls. This wy 0! 
ter is generally allowed to have a petrifyin alth 
quality. Roman cauſeways and moſaic pany 9"* 
ment have been found in many parts of ig 
county. Some time ago were diſcovered th e ſe 
foundations of a confiderable Roman building 5 ac 
t 


on an eminence called Porough-hill, with tut 
baſes of pillars of ſome regular order, with 
facrificing veſſels, horns of beaſts, an ivory 
needle, and a copper Roman ſtilus: from which 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe they are the ruin f 
of a Roman temple. an! 
At Aldborough are ancient ruins, where have 
been found coins, urns, and pavements, 4 
Tadcaſter is the platform of an old caſtle, 
where many coins have been dag up. A 
Morily is a fine vein of earth, almoſt equal to 
_ Porcelain, At Huddl:flone is a quarry, with 
the ſtone of which was built Hexry VIlth' 
chapel. Large trees have been dug out of 
the bogs near the Humber. Between Bridling- 
ton and Fordlingham are ſeen water - ſpouts call- 
ed Vip/fies. And near Bugthorp are found ſtar- 
ſtones ; together with many other curioſities, 
both natural and artificial, which are ſpread 

over this large and extenſive county. 
Io this deſcription of the counties and cu- 
rioſities, we ſhall add ſome account of London 
and 4 eft. , Es | 
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A ſhort Deſcription of Lox DON k. 


ONDON, the metropolis of Grea?-Britain, 
including Weftminſter and Southwark, is a 

of a very ſurpriſing extent, of prodigious 
alth, and of the moſt extenfive trade, and 1s 
once the largeſt and richeſt city in Europe. 
his city is now what ancient Rome once was, 
e ſeat of liberty, the encourager of arts, and | 

e admiration of the whole world. | 
It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, 2. 


vit ver, which, tho”? not the largeſt in the world, 
ory of the greateſt ſervice to its commerce. It 
ich eing continually filled with fleets, failing to 


r from the moſt diſtant climates; and its 
anks being from London-bridge to Blackwall, 
[moſt one continued grand magazine of naval 
ores, -containing three large wet docks, 32 

Iry docks, and 33 yards for the building of 


At lips, for the uſe of the merchants, beſides the 
to laces allotted for the building of boats and 
th 


* L,ndon is ſituated in 51 degrees 30 minutes north 
ititude, is 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 334 
ſouth-eaſt of Dublin; 225 north-weſt of Paris, the me- 
tropolis of France; 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, the 
- Wcapital of the United N etherlands ; soo Touth-weſt of 
« WC1cnhagen, the metropolis of Denmark 3 660 north-weſt 
of Vienna, the metropolis of the German empire; 1360 
10 welt of Gonftantinople, the capital of the Turin 

empire; 800 north-eaſt of Madrid, the metropolis of 
Hain; $50 north-eaſt of Liſbon, the capital of Portugal; 
and 820 north-weſt of Rome, the capital of the ter- 
WI /itories of the pope, and of all Ha. 
: » - 
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Is A brief deſcriptim 
lighters ; and the king's yards lower down H nouſe 
river for building men of war. As this ci peop 
about 60 miles diſtant from the ſea, it enjoſ hes. 
by means of this river, all the benefits of uiclig1' 
vigation, without the leaſt danger of being i 
Priſed by foreign fleets, or of being anno 
by the moiſt vapours of the ſea. It riſes reg 
larly from the water-ſide, and extending itt 
on both ſides along its banks, reaches a prod 
gious length from eaſt to weſt ; ſurrounded g 
all ſides by a number of large and popula 
villages, adorned with handſome commodin 
buildings, the country-ſeats of gentlemen an 
tradeſmen, whither the latter retire for the be 
nefit of the freſh air, and to relax their mind 
from the hurry of buſineſs. _ 
| e irregular form of this city makes it dif 
ficult to aſcertain its extent. However, i 
length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed i 
be above 7 miles; and irs breadth, in fon 
places, 3, in others 2; and in others again nc 
much above half a mile. But it is much eaſie 
to form an idea of the large extent of a city f 
Arregularly built, by the number of the people, 
who are computed to be near a million; and 
from the number of edifices .deyoted to thi 
ſervice of religion. Of theſe, beſides St. Pau! 
<athedral, and the collegiate church at Vel. 
minſter, there are 102 parifh churches, and bo 
chapels of the eſtabliſhed religion; 21 French 
pPproteſtant chapels ; 8 chapels belonging to the 
i Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 baptiſt meet- 
_Ings 3 26 independent meetings; 28 prelbyte- 
Tan meetings; 14 popiſh Chapels, and meet 
E | EY / ing 
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of GREAT-BRTITAIx. 75 
ouſes for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, 
ople of various ſects; and 3 Fews ſyna- 
es, So that there are 318 places devoted 
eligious worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt. 
of buildings, without reckoning the 21 
pariſhes, uſually included within the bills 
ortalit yx. 5 
Df theſe churches the moſt famous is St. 
Ps cathedral, which is the nobleſt of all the 
teſtant churches in the world. This is an 
fice equally remarkable for its beauty and 
Ignificence, containing as few faults as the 
ture and extent of ſo large a building will 
mit. It is built according to the Greet and 
man orders, under the direction of that cele= _. 
ated architect Sir. Chriſtopher Mren, and has 
me reſemblance to St. Peter's at Rome. The 
ngth within is 500 feet; and its height, from 
e marble pavement to the croſs on the top of 
e cupola is 340. The expence of rebuild. 
g this cathedral after the fire of London, is 
omputed at about 800, ooo l. 8 
Meſtminſter- Abbey, or the collegiate church 
f Wiftmin/ter, is a venerable pile of building, 
the Gothic taſte. It was firſt built by Edward. 
he confeffor ; king Henry III. rebuilt it from. 
he ground, and Henry VII. added a, fine chapel. 
o the eaſt end of it: this is the repoſitory of 
he deceaſed Brit; kings and nobility ; and 
here are alſo monuments erected to the me- 
mory of thoſe who have done honour'to the 
nation, by a proper uſe of great and exalted 
abilities. The monarchs of Great Britain are 
„ gelſo crowned here. - 5 
. . Among 


76 A brief deſcription 
Among tlie other churches, the moſt remx; 
able are St. Paul's, Covent Garden; the church 
of St. Mary le Bow, and St. Bride's, the ty 
latter for having the fineſt ſteeples in the wall 
The inſide of the church of St. Stephen, If 


broke, is admired all over E urope. And, in ſho ny 
the contrivance and beauty of many oth; C F 
churches, conſidering how they were obliged: g 
be thruſt up in corners, is ſurpriſingly fine, WW... 
is a great misfortune, that tho' this city abound; 5 
with the moſt elegant ſtructures, and the my ach 


magnificent publick and private buildings, jt 
they are placed in ſuch a manner, as muſt ten 
every foreigner to believe that they were & 
ſigned to be concealed. | 

There are here alſo two royal palaces, IM: 
James's and Somerſet-houſe, both of them, elye- 
cially the firſt, greatly beneath the dignity 0 
a king of Great- Britain; as to the latter, it 


has been generally the refidence of the queen- 60 
338 40 
dowagers of England. un 


There are alto in and near this city 100 alm ¶ pi 
houſes, about 20 hoſpitals and infirmaries, 5 
colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh-markets;M 4, 
1 market for live cattle, 2 other markets more 
particularly for herbs; and 23 other markets 
for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court, 27 
moon {quares, beſides thoſe within any ſingle WM 1 

uilding, as the Temp/:, &c. 49 halls for com-W » 
panies, 8 publick ſchools, called #-ee-/chooi:; 
and 131 charity-ſchools, which provide edu- | 
cation for 5034 poor children; 7000 ftreets, il | 
. lanes, courts, and alleys, and 130,000 dwelling: 


houſes. 
The 
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The bridges of London and Maſiminſter are be- 
1d with admiration by all foreigners ; that of 
don conſiſts of 19 ſtone arches it is 90⁰ feet 
png, zo wide, and 60 feet high. 0 
Weſtminſter-bridge is reckoned one of the 
oft complete and elegant ſtructures of the 
ind in the known world. It is built entirely 
If ſtone, and extended over the river at a place 
bere it is 1223 feet broad, which is above 
"We 0o feet broader than at London- bridge. On 
aich fide is a fine baluſtrade of ſtone, with 
places of ſhelter from the rain. The width of 
The bridge is 44 feet, having on each ſide a 
fine footway for .paſſengers. It conſiſts of 14 
Piers, and 13 large, and 2 ſmall arches, that 
n the center being 76 feet wide, and the reft 
Lee four feet each from the other, ſo that 
the two leaſt arches of the 13 great ones, are 
each 52 ſeet. It is computed that the value of 
40,000 J. in ſtone and other materials is always 
under water. This magnificent ſtructure was 
built in 11 years and 9 months. 
4 Black-Friari-bridge is no leſs magnificent, it 
has much wider arches, and is conſequently of 
"WW = lighter ſtructure. Theſe arches, which are 
nine in number, are elliptical, and that in the 
centre is a hundred feet wide, and conſiderably 
broader than that of the Rialto at Venice. 
Thoſe on the ſides decreaſe in a gradual pro- 
| 23 This bridge like the others has a no- 
le ſtone baluſtrade on the top, a foot way on 
each ſide, with room for three carriages a- breaſt 


in the middle. | | 
H 3 | Weſt 
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Weſtminſter-hall, tho? on the out · ſide it mal, 
a mean and no very advantageous appearane 
is a noble Gozh:c4 building, and is ſaid to 
the largeſt room in the world, it being 220 {lf 
long, and 70 broad. Its roof is the fineſt of in 
kind that can be ſeen. Here is held the cor 
nation feaſts of the kings and queens of In 
land, alſo the courts of Chancery, King's- bench 
and Common-pleas, and above ſtairs, that 9 
the Exchequer. 2 

That beautiful column called the Monumem, 
erected at the charge of the city, to perpetuate 
the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire is ju. 
ly worthy of notice. This column exceeds al 
the obeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 
202 feet high, with a ſtair-caſe in the middle to 
aſcend to the balcony, which is about zo feet 
ſhort of the top, from whence there are other 
ſteps made for perſons to look out at the top of 
all, which 1s faſhioned like an urn, with a flame 
iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the Monument 
next the ſtreet, is the deſtruction of the city re- 
preſented in bas relief. London expreſſed by a 
woman, fits in a diſconſolate poſture on the 
ruins, while Time comes behind to lift her up. 
Another figure lays one hand upon her, and 
with a winged ſcepter in the other, gives her en- 
couragement, by pointing upwards to Plenty and 
Triumph, two beautiful goddeſſes, ſeated in the 
clouds. Underneath the-figure of. London is a 
dragon, with his paw upon the city-arms, and 
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over her head are houſes. burning, and flames. W4 
breaking out through the windows ; ind. be b 
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F GREAT-BrITAIN. 79 
d her ſeveral citizens looking on, in poſtures. 
amazement. On the ſide of theſe figures is 
avement, raiſed with 3 or 4 ſteps, on which, 
Ppears king Charles II. in a Roman habit, com- 
> towards the figure repreſenting London, and 
ing orders to three attendants to deſcend the- 
ps, and go to her aſſiſtance. The foremoſt 
5 wings upon her head, and a croud of naked _ 
ys dancing; the next who follows her is 
rebitecture, and the third Liberty. Behind the 
ng is the duke of Yori, holding in one hand 
garland ready to crown the riſing city, and 
the other a fword to defend her; behind 
im are two figures, one of whom holds the Bri- 

{+ lion with a bridle in his mouth. And over 
heſe figures are houſes rebuilding. Underneath 
he ſtone pavement, on which is placed the king, 
rc. is a good figure of Envy, peeping forth 
nd knawing a heart. The north and ſouth 
des of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, 
e one deſcribing its dreadful deſolation, and 
he other its ſplendid reſurrection; and on the 
aſt ſide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the 
pillar was begun and finiſhed. The charge of 
erecting this monument amounted to upwards 
of 13,000 J. Do : 

The Royal Exchange is the greateſt building 
of that kind; in the world, and is ſaid to have 
coſt above 80,000 J. | Da | 

We might here give a deſcription of the Toqver,, 
of the Bank of England, the New Treaſury, the 
Admiralty Office, the Banqueting Houſe, at n, hite- 
tall, the Mewws, where the king's horſes are ke — 

e 
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90 A brief deſcription 
the Manſion- houſe, of the lord Mayor, the (; 
tom houſe, India-houje, and a vaſt number 
other publick buildings. I might here alſo! 


{cribe the noble edifices raifed by our nobilWF 4 1 
as  Charlton-houſe, Marlborough-houje, andi 8 
queen's palace, in St. Famess-parł; the duke 55 
NMontaguc's, and the duke of Richmond's, in iii 41 
- Privy-Garden ; the earl of CHeſter feld HU f 
near Hyde-park ; the duke of Dewonſhire's, a 7 
the earl of Bazh's in Piccadilly; Northumberlai 
houſe in tlie Strand, Montague-houſe, and the dil 7 
of Bedford's in Bloomſbury ; the houſes of 
earl of Granville's, Mr. Pelbam's, and a greif : 6 
va 


number of others of the nobility and gentry i 
but this alone would be ſufficient to fill a large 
volume. | | 
We have hitherio conſidered the cities 0 
Loudon and Weſtminſter as one, becauſe they ar 
Joined to each other, we ſhail here ſeparate then, 
and conſider them as diſtinct; becauſe they en- 
joy different privileges, and are governed by 
different magiſtrates. 


- 
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Of WESTMINSTER and its Civil 
* GoewvERNMENT. 


| FJ ESTMINSTER, which once ſtood at 
the diſtance of a mile from London, till 
its ſuburbs extending to that city, made them 
in a manner one, had once no leſs than five 
gates, and all within a ſmall compaſs of ground. 
| p # 
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\s Weſtminſter has the honour of containing 
5 of the kings of Great-Britain, and 
th the houſes in which the parliament aſſem- 
>, it 18 principally inhabited by the nobility 

d gentry ; and is conſequently much inferior 
point of trade to London, which is ſomething 
tter ſituated for commerce; but Weſtminſter 
nad its liberties have the advantage of a greater 
Jumber of noble ſquares and elegant buildings. 


„The city of Veſtminſter indeed, has but two 
1. Jariſhes, that of St. Margaret's, and that of St. 
n the Ewangeliſt; tho” the liberties contain 
any pariſhes, as St. Martin in the Fields, 


Pt. Clements, St. Paul's, Covent-Garden ; St. 
Lary's in the Savoy, St. Mary's in the Strand, 
Wt. George's, Queen- -/quare ; St. George's, Bloom 


1; St. George's, Hanover-ſquare ; and ſeveral 
0 Hy | 
\ Mothers : but St. Giles zpariſh, which is very large, 
n. belongs neither to London nor Meſiminſter. 
„The dean and chapter of Vſtininſter are veſts 


; 
q gf.this city; but ſince the Reformation, the ci 
vil part has been committed to laymen. . | 
; The high ſteward, who is uſually a noble. 
man of the firſt rank, is choſen by the dean 
T chapter, and holds his office during life. 


The under-ſieward is a perſon choſen to offi - 
ciate for him, and is therefore verſed in the law; 
but his choice muſt be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. The under-ſteward, with other 
magiſtrates, keeps the court-leet, (which tries 


all petty offences) is commonly a chairman of | 


the e ſeſſions > and his office is alſo for life. 
f Next 


ed with the civil and eccleſiaſtical government 
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choſen by the dean and chapter. His power y 


| ſubordinate to him, and he makes the return; 
the election of members of parliament. In th 


ſubject; but his poſt is not for life. 


of London, each having a proper ward under his 


ſeven gates, viz. Ludgate, a priſon for debt, for 


2 A brief deſcription * 
Next to the under-ſteward is the high-bailj 


kW 


ſembles that of a ſheriff, for by him juries Mi: 
ſummoned; all the bailiffs of Weſiminſter il 


court-leet he fits next the under-fteward ; lM 
fines and forfeitures are his, which makes l 
place very profitable. c 
There is alfo a high conſtable choſen by the n 
court-leet, to whom all the other conſtables au 


Here are alſo 14 burgeſſes, 7 for the city, and 3 der 
for the liberties, each having an afliſtant. 
Their office is much like that of an alderman 


direQion. Out of theſe, two are elected, by the 
title of head-burgeſles, one for the city, and one 
for the liberties. Theſe take place 1n the courts 
leet next to the high bailiff. 
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Of Lonpon as a ſeparate city from WEsr- 
Fray MINSTER. | 
\HOUGH the walls of London are not now 


ſtanding, and there are no remains of 
them left worth mentioning, the city had lately 


freemen of the city only; Neaugate, the county 
L pou for Middle/ex, and a priſon for criminals 
both in London and Middleſex, as well as for the 
'Munty-debtors, The other gates were gg 191 
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of GREAT-BRITAIx. 85 
h was very beautiful, its arch being 20 feet 
h; Cripplegate, Biſpopſgate, Alderſgate, and 
ate. | 
Fenple-bar is the only gate erected at the ex- 
n Wt of the city-liberties, on account of ſome 
Nemonies at the proclaiming a king or queen 
Fl Ergland. . | | 
l_fWT he government of the city has a very near 
emblance to the political conſtitution of the 
tion, from which it ſeems to be copied. For, 
Ligland is governed by the king, lords, and 
@mmons, fo 15 the city by the lord mayor, the 
2 dermen and common- council. W 
The city is divided into 26 diſtricts, called 
Wards, each of which is governed by its reſpec- 
ve alderman, who is elected by the houſe» 
Keepers. Out of this body the lord mayor or 
Principal magiſtrate is elected annually on Mi- 
E-aclmas-day, and enters upon his office on the 
gth of October. He is ſtiled conſervator of the 
wer of Thames, from the bridge at Stanes, to the 
river Medway in Kent. The two ſheriffs, the re- 
Fcorder, the chamberlain and common- council, 
bear a part in the juriſdiction of the city; but 
this juriſdiction extends only to the city and its 
liberties, and the borough of Southwark. 
iäWhen the lord mayor appears abroad as a 
magiſtrate, it is in a coach of ſtate; he then 
wears a purple or ſcarlet robe, has a gold chain 
and a rich jewel to it round his neck, and is at- 
tended by ſeveral officers walking before, and 
on each fide of him, To ſupport his magnifi- 
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„„ 8 A brief deſcription 
cence, his place and perquiſites are very cq 
ſiderable. wes 5 
The next in power and dignity. are the ald 
men, each of whom has under him a certii 
number of common-council-men, one of whon 
is his deputy : theſe, as well as the alderman, 
are choſen by the inhabitants of each warl 
The mayor and aldermen chuſe the recorder 
who 1s their ſpeaker, and their counſellor, 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the city. 
The two ſheriffs are conſiderable magiſtrates 
they have the power to impanel juries, and in 
their courts, cauſes are tried on actions of deht, 
treſpaſs, breach of covenants, &c. They art 
annually choſen on Miaſummer-day by the li. 
verymen. 5 5 | | 
The chamberlain of London is an office of 
great truſt, he having the charge of the city. 
eaſh, and the orphans money, and is general. 
receiver of the land- tax for the city of Londa 
and county of Midadleſex. He has alſo full au- 
thority over the apprentices of the city, and 1 
choſen by the liverymen. | wg 
The common-council are members annually 
choſen out of every ward, to the number ot 
236, by the houſe-keepers from among them- 
ſelves. Theſe are the repreſentatives of the 
people. e Fn 
The liverymen of the city of London, are 
ſach as have not only taken up the freedom of 
the city, but alſo the livery, or gown of their 
reſpective companies. . 7 
With regard to the management of trade in 
the city of London, the various artificers, ſhop- 
keepers, 
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;, moſt of which have halls, a maſter, ſeveral 
rdens, aſſiſtants, and hverymen, who tranſ- 
the buſineſs of the company, provide for a 
mber of their own poor, and by frequent 
tings keep up a harmony amongſt the prin- 
pal members of each ſeparate community. 


b. Companits that have HALLs are 
: thoſe whith fellow, : 


Mercers, their Hall in Cheap/ide, 
Grocers, Grocer s-alley. 
Drapers, Throgmorton-ſtreet. 
Fiſhmongers, 7 hames-/treet. 
Goldſmiths, Fo/ter-lane. 
Skinners, Dowgate-hill. 
Merchant-Taylors, in T hreadneedle-ſireet, 
Haberdaſhers, Maiden-lane. 
Salters, Sawithins-lane. 
Ironmongers, Fenchurch-/treet. 
Vintners, Thames-/treet. 
Clothworkers, Mincing-lane. 
Apothecaries, in Blackfriars. 
Armourers, Coleman-/treet. 
Bakers, Harp-lane. 
Barbers, Mugwell-/treet. 
Blackſmiths, Lambeth-hill, 
Brewers, Addle-ſtreet. ; 
Butchers, Pudding-lane. 
Carpenters, London-wall. 
Coachmakers, Noble ſtreei. 
Cooks, Alaerſgate-ſtreet. 


Coopers, Baſing hall-ſireet.. 


pers, &c. are divided into ſeparate compa- 
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A brief deſcription 
Cordwainers, Di/taff-lane. 

Curriers, Cripp/egate. 
Cutlers, Cloakt- —— 

Dyers, Little Elboau-lane, Dowgate-ill 

Embroiderers, Gutter-lane. 
Fletcher's, St. Mary Axe. 

| Founders, Lothbury. 
Framework-knitters, Redcro/s-/irett, 
Girdlers, Ba/inghall-/treet. 
Glovers, Beech-lane. © 

Innholders, Elbew-lane. 

Joyners, Frier lane, in T hames-/treet. 
Leatherſellers, Little St. Helens. 

Loriners, London-aball. 

Maſons,” Maſon' s- alley in Baſing hall. ne 
Painter-ftainers, Little Trinity-lane, 
Pariſh clerks, Wood. ſtreet. 

Pewterers, Lime-/treet. 
Plaiſterers, Adale-ſtreet. 

Plumbers, Cheguer-yard, Dowgate-bll 
Sadlers, Cheap/ede. | 
Stationers, near Ludgate. 

Surgeons, Old Bailey, 
Tallow-Chandlers, N 
Turners, College- hill, 

Tylers and Bricklayers,in Leadenball. ſiret 
Watermens, in Thames-/treet. 

Wax-Chandlers, Maiden-lane. 
Weavers, in B4/inghall-/ireet. 


The Fellowſhips who have no HALLS are. 


Baſket-makers. Carmen. 
Bowyers. | Clock- makers. 
Sen, 3 [Comb- maker: 


illers 


Diſt 


fillers. 
n-makers. 

Tiers. 

elt: makers. 

ſhermen. 

ruiterers. 

Pardeners. 

Plaziers. 

Plaſs-makers. 

hold and ſilver drawers. 
Gunſmiths. | 
atband-makers. 
orners. 

Long bowſtring-makers 
Muſicians. 
Needle-makers. 


uh 
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Paviors. 
Pin- makers. 
Porters. 
Poulterers. 
Scriveners. 
Ship-wrights. 


[Silkmen. 


Silk-throwſters. 
Soap- makers. 
Spectacle- makers. 
Starch-makers. 


Tinplate-workers. 


Tobacco-pipe- makers. 
Upholders. N 
[Wheel wrights. 
Woodmongers. 


Ppatten- makers. 


[Woolmen. 


In the 92 companies above-mentioned, thers 
are 79 maſters, 220 wardens, 2318 aſſiſtants, 


$217 liverymen, 52 halls ; and it is computed, 
that above 26,000 /. is diſpoſed of annually by 
theſe companies, to charitable uſes. Beſides 
theſe, are the ſeveral companies of merchants, 
trading to the different parts of the world. 


et 


Though 
an intimate connection 
the kingdom; it is the 


London is the centre of trade, it has 


with all the counties in 
grand mart of the na- 


tion, to which every part ſend their commodi- 


ties, from whence they 


again are ſent back into 


every town in the nation, and to every part in 


the world. Here the 


manufaQures of many 


towns and villages are conſtantly - bought up, 


and from hence theſe to 


1 2 


wns and villages receive 


"6-47 


tue value in money, and in thoſe manufadu 
that are not of their own produce. From hen, 
innumerable carriages, by land and water, y 
conſtantly employed, and from hence ariſes th 
Circulation in the national body, which rende 
every part healthful, vigorous, and in a proſp 
rous condition; a circulation that 1s equal 
beneficial to the head, and the moſt diſt 
members. 6 He 
As London is the centre of commerce, it! 
_ conſequently the centre of wealth. Merchani 
are here as rich as noblemen; and there is 1 
lace in the world in which the ſhops of trade. 
inen make ſuch a noble and elegant appearance, 
No expence has been ſpared to give this cit 
all the eſſential advantages that could be pro- 
cured by art and induſtry. And in particuar, 
no place in the world is better ſupplied witi 
water from the Thames, and the Nexu- river. 
Sir Hugh Middleton of Wales, who by his art, 
and at the expence of his fortune, brought thi 


Iaſt river to London, inſtead of being ſtigmatized I * 
with the ill-natured term, a projector, a term , 
invented to baniſh gratitude, and ſtifle public 3 


ſpirit in its birth, has juſtly deſerved all the 
rewards, that could be beſtowed by a grate- 
ful PEOple- This river was begun in 1608, and 
Hniſhed in five years. It riſes near Ware in 
Hertfordſhire, from whence in a winding courſe, 
it runs 60 miles before it reaches London, and has 
over it 226 bridges. The channel is narrow, but 
in ſome places deep; in others, it is carried over 
Vallies in open troughs more than 20 feet high 

IE above 


— 
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we ground. Six hundred men were employ- 
in the execution of this great undertaking. 
Since this admirable work has taken effect, 
re have been two great engines ſet up for 
ifing the Thames water, one at the bridge, 
d the other near Proken-wharf, for the ſervice. 
the city; there is alſo a noble cut from the 
bames to a place near the garden-wall of 
:4::2ham houſe, where are two engines which 
ork alternately by fire, to raiſe the water into 
great reſervoir in Hyde-park, for the ſervice of 
& new buildings at that end of the town. By 
hich means, there is plenty of water through. 


nee, 15 el | 
cih whole extent of this vaſt metropolis, which 
not only of inconceivable ſervice to every fa- 


ily, but by means of the fire plugs every where 
liſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with 
he pariſh omcers, the city is in a great meaſure 
ecured from the ſpreading of fire; for theſe 


rt 
niz flugs are no ſooner opened, than there is vaſt, 
el {Wvantities of water to ſupply the engines. | 


This plenty of water has been attended with 


'M 0 i . 0 
lie Naother advantage, it has given riſe to ſeveral 
he Neompanies, who inſure houſes and goods, from 


ire, an advantage that is not to be met with in 


is mall, and the recovery, in caſe of loſs, is 


dun fire- office by the Bank, the Union fire- office 
in Maldenslane, the Weſiminſter ſire- office, in 
St. Mertinbe: lane, the Royal-Exchange inſurance, 
kept in the Royal Exchange, and the London in- 
lurance in Cornbill; by the two laſt, ſhips and 
I 3 goods 


any other nation on earth; for here the premium 


ealy and certain. The principal offices are, 
the Hand. in-and fire- office, on Suow-hill,” the 
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do I brief deſcription | 
goods at ſea are inſured, as well as houſes au 
goods from fire, Every one of theſe offices key 
a ſet of men in pay, who are ready at all how 


ein 
zirs A 
the . 


to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire; and an 

are on all occaſions extremely bold, dextrou rforn 

and diligent; but tho? all their labours ſhoul me 
9 


prove unſucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers h 


this devouring element, has the comfort tha 


muſt ariſe from a certainty of being paid tie 
value of what he has inſured. _ 
Another convenience of conſiderable ſervic ſe 
to trade, are the General and Penny-poſt offices, WF": 


the former circulates letters through all partsof 
the kingdom, as alſo to Ireland, and all parts of 
Europe and America. The latter is uſed forthe 
conveyance of letters and ſmall parcels, to any 
part of London or Weſtminſter, and the adjacent 
villages. There are alſo many hackney coaches, 
which ply in the principal ſtreets, and are fl. 
gured and licenſed ; which are either hired by 
the day, by the hour, or from place to place. *] 
The hire of a coach for a day, conſiſting of 


twelve hours, is ten ſhillings and ſixpence: The th 
hire for the firſt hour is eighteen-pence, and one Wt © 
ſhilling every hour after : For any diftance, not f 
exceeding one mile and a half, one ſhilling; 1 * 
and for any diftance, not exceeding two miles, d 
one ſhilling and fix-pence. Every coachman 


_ exacting more for his hire, or refuſing to go at 
the rates ſettled by the Commiſſioners, whether 
by day or night, foul or fair weather, forfeits 
forty ſhillings : which penalty, or other cor- 
rections will be inflicted upon him, if juſt com- 
plaints are made againſt him at the licenſing 

PF op i | E024 2-65 ee 


e in Surry-Street in the Strand. Hackney 
lirs are alſo common in the moſt polite parts 
the town, and are obliged to go the ſame 
ance for eighteen-pence, which the coaches 
form for a ſhilling. For the convenience 
merchants and other traders, there are many 
ts, which carry all goods and merchandize 
and from the wharfs, and other places. 
very licenſed carman 1s to have a number, 
nd his name fixt upon his cart, which are re- 
Iiaered in a book kept for that purpoſe in 
briff's {yi ; ſo that if any carman offends, 
is but taking notice of the number of his cart, 


Fherries are likewiſe eſtabliſhed upon the river 

veying paſſengers and goods by water. 
Curioſities in SCOTLAN D. 

{ HE Grampian mountains which run from 
eaſt to weſt, almoſt the whole breadth of 


the kingdom, wiz. from near Aberdeen to Co- 
wa! in Argyleſbire, are famous for the battle 


Ind making complaint. Several boats and 


Thames, under proper regulations, for the con- 
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fought on them between the Romans and the 


ancient Caledonians, as mentioned by Tacitus. 
Near the caſtle of Slane in Scotland, is a foun- 
tain, the water of which dropping from a na- 
tural cave, ſoon turns into pointed ſtones, 
which are brittle, and make good lime, In Ha- 
milion wood there is another petrifying ſpring. 

At Monkton near Edinburgh, there 1s a well 
called the Routing-well, from its making a noiſe 
before tempeſts. And on the weſt ſide of "I 
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y- bills; between Sterling ſhire and Lenox is ay 
ther well, whoſe waters make people drunk 

 Moffet-awells ſpring from the top of a ra 
near the town of that name in Azandale : Thy 
are two, very near one another; the highy 
well runs among very clear ſtones, and the 
lower among black ones, reſembling bla 
marcaſites of antimony ; the water ſmells lik 
8 and dies ſilver of a black colow, 

o the ſtones of the upper well there grows! 
matter like ſulphur of antimony. The ſtones d 
the lower well are of the colour of antimony, 
and when broke, ſparkle like that miner. 
Where the ftream of the lower well runs int» 
a neighbouring book, there ſticks to the rock a 
whitiſh ſalt, like nitre. Theſe waters have 
many medicinal virtues, 

There is a lake in Straglaſb, on a high ground 

between two-mountains, the middle of which 
1s always frozen throughout the ſummer, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrong reflexion of the ſun- 
beams from the mountains, which melt the ice 
at the ſides. The ground about the lake has 2 
continual verdure, and cattle grow ſooner fat 
with that graſs than any other: There are ſe- 
veral lakes in the neighbourhood of as high a 
ſituation, which never freeze. 
In Glenelg, at a place called, Archignigle, 
there is a ſtream, which turns holly into a 
greeniſh ſtone, of which they make mould: 
for caſting bullets ; and melting-pots for hard 
metals, and whirls for women's ſpindles. 

In Linliihgoſbire there is a lake called Loch- 
Coat-Lough, from whence a murmuring ſtream 

| runs 
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zunder a neighbouring mountain, for about 
ee hundred yards, and then iſſues with great 
ce from a ſpring three feet broad, the ſtream 
which turns a mill. „ 
n Lanerkshire are the remains of a Roman 
aſeway, which are to be ſeen from one end 
this county to the other. There is another, 

ich is ſuppoſed to have reached from Lanerk 
G Falkirk. In Crawford-Moor, in the ſame 
Þunty, gold is found in the ſand of the brook 
Fer rain, and great quantities of lapis lazuli 
e dug up here. 5 
Near a place called the Kips, ſouth from Lin- 
Veo, there is an ancient altar of great un- 
eliſhed ſtones, leaning ſo as to ſupport one 
other: The vulgar call them Artbur's oven: 
$ome of the learned have thought them to be 
Roman temple; but the moſt general opinion 
, that they were a temple of the Druids. Near vn 
Wis altar are ſeveral great ftones erected in a Wh 
circle; and upon two adjacent hills, the re- 
mains of old camps, with great heaps of ſtones, 
End ancient graves, ſuppoſed to be Roman 
works. About four miles north-eaft from Lin- 
lithgo, is the caſtle of Abercorn, where begun 
the Roman wall, erected by Severus, according 
to Buchanan. ent 

In Taweedale is a lake called Weftavater-lake, 49 
which about Auguſt abounds ſo with eels and That! 
other fiſh, that with a weſt wind, they come out : 
in ſuch ſhoals into a ſmall river which runs from 
the lake, as ſometimes to overthrow the people 
who go in to catch them. There is another 
ke here called Lochgenen, upon Geneu- hill, 

- | which 
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94 MA brief deſcriptim 
Which falls into Anandale from a precipice! 
four hundred yards high, ſo that the ff; 
often killed by the fall of water. At Au 
are the remains of a Roman camp, and ne; 
Perth there is a Roman way, where ſeveral nt 
dals, ſepulchral urns, and other monuments 
antiquity have been found. | 
At the weſt end of the town of Paſſey in Ry 
Freauſpire, are the remains of a large Rim 
camp and prætorium, ſuppoſed to be vaultel 
becauſe the ground ſounds hollow when tro 
upon. And in the lands of Newyards nc 
Paſley, there is a fountain on a high ground 
Which ebbs and flows with the tide. 
The town of Stirling was one of the boun 
daries of the Roman empire in Britain, as ap 
pears by the inſcription on a ſtone below the 
caſtle towards the bridge, which imports, thay 
one of the wings of their army kept guari 
there, The river Carren in Stirlingsbire, is fa- 
mous for ſome Roman monuments near it, par- 
ticularly two little hills, called by the vulg: 
Dunnipace, that is, Hills of Peace; and tue 
miles lower is a round edifice of ſtone, which 
by the deſcription, reſembles that which the 
Romans called the Temple of Terminus. And 
the Roman wall, commonly called Severus's 
wall, begun near this place. | 
Near Exbo in Strathnaver, is a ſtone croſs, 
which was erected as a monument for a king of 
the Danes, who was killed and buried there. 
Between Jura and Scarba, two of the weſtern 
- iſlands of Scotland, lies the gulf called Cor9 
_  Prekan, whole current is more impetuous than 
" : any 
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other about Great Britain. The Sea begins 
erment with the tide of flood like the boiling 
a pot, and increaſes gradually till it appears 
many whirlpools, which immediately after 
put up with a great noiſe in the ſhape of py- 
mids, as high as the maſt of a ſmall ſhip; 
xd the white waves, occaſioned by the fall of 
e water, run two leagues with the wind be- 
re they break. The ſea continues theſe va- 
ous motions from the beginning of the tide, 
[| above half flood, when it decreaſes gradu- 
Ily ; but continues to boil till within an hour 
flow water: And notwithſtanding this great 
erment of the ſea, which brings up the leaſt 
ell from the ground, the ſmalleſt fiſning-boat 
ay croſs the gulf at the laſt hour of flood, and 
he laſt hour of ebb ; but it is fatal to ary veſ- 
fel to approach this gulf when the pyramids of 
water begin to riſe. 5 | 
In the iſle of Sky are many caves, from the 
roof of ſome of which drops a water that petri- 
fes; and here are many monuments, ſome of 
ingle ſtones, others of heaps laid together, the 
rue hiſtory of which ſeems to be loſt. There 
bel are alſo ſeveral little houſes of ſtone built un- 
ad der-ground, for hiding people and their goods 
„in time of war; and others above-ground, ca- 
pable of entertaining only one perſon, and 
„ hich ſeem to have been deſigned for contem- 
Fl Plation. . TOR = 
At the village of Cleſerneſs in the iſland of 
Lewis, there are thirty-nine upright ſtones, | 
about ſeven feet high, and two feet broad each 
Yay, in form of an avenue, eight feet 2 
LN | ere 


N 
1 
{1 
4 | 


4 2 
1 


4 . onthe e thore of Scotland. This 8 


formed like the rudder of a ſhip, and withn 


and ſouth fides. Probably it was à heath 
temple, and that the chief Druid ſtood by th 
ſtone in the center and ſpoke to the peaple roun 
him. There is another circle of high ſtones! 


iS in a. N valley between two mountains lies: 
Bone, cal 


"of . 3 great way into the ſea, 


| The giants, and to be undertaken to form a com- 
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1 Are | 
There i is tis at the entrance, and at the fon 
end there is a circle of twelve ſtones of eq 
diſtance and height with the other thirty nin 
There ſtands one in the centre thirteen feet hij 


the circle there are ſour ſtones in mann 
and diftance as the former, on the gaft, we 


quarter of a mile diſtant on the ſame. coat. 
At South Ronalſba, one of the Orſtney lands 


d the Dwarfy tone, thirty - ſix feet 
long, eight feet broad, and nine thick, hollowel 
45-4 art: It has a ſquare hole two feet high for 
an entrance, and a ſtone by it of the ſame ſhape 
© $08 a dor. At one end is a bed and pillow art 
- Toth cut out of the ſtone, large enough for two 
men to lye at length; at the other end 152 
duch; in the middle is a hearth for a fire, and 
à hole cut above for a chimney ; ſuppoſed to have 
been a 1 ſet n for Arins lende. 
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Curigfties in I R 21 4 N D. 
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HE greateſt Seer a0 Ireland is the 
Giants cauſeway, a furprizing ſtructure 

where the ſame work ſeems to have been begun 
ous cauſeway, was ſuppoſed to be Ae Work of 
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cation between England and Ireland. Nor is 
t all wonderful, that ſuch a ſuppoſition ſhould 
ain credit amongſt the vulgar, ſince, though 
«a work far above human ſtrength, it has 
greateſt appearance of art, The ſea cliffs 
very high in the place where the cauſeway 
pins, and what is commonly called the cauſe- 
y, is a low head extending from the foot of 
E cliffs, like a mole into the ſea. This head, 
en conſidered attentively, appears a ſtupen- 
dus production of art, it ends in two points, 
d Dr. Pocock ſays, that he meaſured the moſt 
efterly point, at high-water, to the diſtance of 
bo feet from the cliff; but he was told, that at 
dy-water it extended 60 feet farther upon a 
ſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea, Upon mea- 
Kring the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet 
rom the cliff, and ſaw as much more of it as of 
e other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is like 
hat loſt in the water. The cauſeway is com- 
doſed of pillars of all angular ſhapes, from three 
des to eight. The eaftern point, where it 
joins the rock, terminates in a perpendicular 
cliff, formed by the upright ſides of pillars, 
lome of which are 433' feet four inches high. 
Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones 
lying one upon another, from fix inches to 
about a foot in thickneſs; and what 1s very 
lurprizing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, 
as jor their prominences to be nearly quarters 
of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge, 
which holds them together with the greateſt 
irmneſs, every ſtone being concave on the un- 
der ſide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner, the 

| | con- 


ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in ſome places 


A brief deſcription © 
convexity of the upper part of that bene 
The pillars are from one to two feet diamey 
and generally conſiſt of about 40 joints, y 

of which ſeparate very eaſily; one may yi 
along upon the tops of the pillars, as far a 
edge of the water. PO 

But the cauſeway it not the moſt fingulary, 
of this extraordinary curioſity, the appeara 
of the cliffs themſelves being yet more ſurpi 
ing. Theſe cliffs from-the bottom, which bt 
black ſtone, to the height of about 60 feet, i 
divided perpendicularly at unequal diſtancesh 
ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone looking like cemei 
and about four or five inches in thickneſs; upn 
this there is another ſtratum of the ſame bla 
ſtone, divided from it by a ſtratum five inche 
thick of the red. Over this another ſtratumta 
feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then! 
* ſtratum of the red ſtone 20 feet deep, and 
above that a ſtratum of upright pillars. Abo 
theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black itone 
20 feet high, and above this again another 


to the tops of the cliffs, in others not {0 high, 
and in others again above it, where they are 
called the chimneys. The face of theſe clitt 
reaches about three Engl; miles. 
At about a quarter of a mile from the'cauſe- 
way, on the ſouth-eaſt, is ſeen what is called 
the Organs, compoſed of the ſame kind of pil- 
lars as thoſe we have already deſcribed. 
Theſe ſurprizing appearances as has been 
already ſaid, are generally ſuppoſed by the coun- 
try people, to have been built by the pany s 
TS. _ : 


ature, fince an ingenious gentleman, who 
lately made his obſervations upon the ſpot, 
b, that if the giants built this cauſeway, the 

bt not only have built theſe cliffs, but alſo 
$ rocks, which, even at ſeveral miles diſtance 
Im the ſea, are formed in the ſame manner of 


There is a wonderful property aſcribed to a 
ater called Lough Neaugh, of turning wood into 
ne, or as ſome ſay into iron: But the water 
as this virtue only on the ſides and in ſome 
w places, eſpecially where the river Black- 
ater diſchargeth itſelf into the Lough. 

In the lake called Lough Lene, in the money 
f Kerry, are ſome of the moſt beautiful iſlands 
n the known world. Many of them confiſt of 
upendous rocks of marble, and are adorned 
with a vaſt variety of trees, among which is the 


cumſtance of vegetation, for at all times, it 


er has both ripe, green fruit and bloſſoms, pro- 


5 miſing a ſucceflive growth. The fruit when 
WF ripe, is of a fine ſcarlet, and the bloſſoms re- 
By {emble the lillies of the valley. The moun- 
WF tains of theſe iſlands hang over the lake, and 

are adorned with a variety of trees almoſt to 
-W their ſummit, with ſeveral fine cafcades pour- 
ing from their cliffs. Beſides what fall from the 


mountains Tormiſb, Glena, and Turk, there is 


a very remarkable one from Mangerton, the 


higheſt of them all, whoſe lake near the top, 


frequently overflowing, ſends down a roaring 


v4 


of Grrar-Barrain. 99 
it is evident, that they are merely the work 


nvex and concave ſtones fitted to each other. 


wild Arbutus, which is charming in every cir- 


torrent of water. But what is moſt remarkable. 
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100 A brief deſcription © 
the echoes, in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, rey 
berate the ſounds in a manner difficult to 
deſcribed, the whole return of one ſound laki 
a minute, in which time the repercuflions 
innumerable, and their variety inconceivabt 


the C 


As moſt of the high mountains in Ireland hut le 
lakes near their tops, many of them affuf oran 
rivers in caſcades; a noble one of this kind He cor 

to be ſeen at Slew Donart of Morne in u ion 
county of Doaun.— It is ſaid, that at Bantry the 29 

is one that may be ſeen ſixteen miles. Then ir tf 

is alſo a very beautiful caſcade at Pober's- C tati 

in the county of Miclloav. The 

VB It is very common in Jre/and to find who inc 
bodies of other trees as well as. hazel in bog 
and ſometimes the very nuts themſelves it 

great quantities retaining the ſhape, thong be 


the ſubſtance be turned to dirt: And fucl 
trunks of trees are found not only in wet bogs 
but alſo in the heathy or red bogs. 5 
Marble of ſeveral forts is found in many: © 
places in Ireland. One fort is red, ſtreakedﬀ't 
with white and other colours, which they call 
Porphiry. Another is black, curiouſly ftreaked 
wich white, and ſome all of one colour. The 
two firſt, eſpecially the fecond, are found in 
{mall quantities; but there is plenty of the laſt 
in many places, eſpecially about Kilkenny, where 
whole ſtreets are paved with it. When this 
Marble 1s dug out of the ground, it looks grey- 
3th ; but being poliſh'd, takes a fine bluiſh co- 
Tour inclining to black. WIS | 
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able NE of the moſt uſeful branches of know- 
7 hay 1 lege, and of which no Briton ſhould be 
Mal orant, is that of the conſtitution of his na- 
nde country. This is abſolutely neceſſary in a 


| th 
the 
her 
caWitatives, were inſtrumental in forming. 

The $9 overnmeht of England was founded on 


10 incip 


%a wile and brave people, who conſidering 
irt all power was derived from them, and was 

be ſubſervient to their happineſs, committed 

clo into the hands of the Three States, who were 


each is beſt promoted, by each confining it- 
elf within its proper bounds. 

The king, who is here inveſted with the high- 
| prerogative, has all the honours, and all the. 


wer might become tyranny, and where he 


chical government. A king, ſays a noble 


author, has a divine right to govern. well. 


„A divine right to govern ill, is an abſurdity: 
* and to affert it is blaſphemy.” The king of 


K 3 


Tor 
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tion where all are politicians, and where all 
governed only by thoſe laws which they or 
eir fathers either perſonally, or by their repre- 


es of liberty; its conſtitution is the work 


be a mutual ſupport, and a mutual check to 
ch other, and yet ſo ordered, that the intereſt 


plendor of majeſty, and is only limited where 
night be capable of injuring either himſelf or 


is people. By this means we reap all the ad- 
rantages, without any of the evils of a monar- 


laue has the power of doing good in its ful- 
leſt 
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102 A brief deſeription 
leſt extent. This is the only power that can gi 
Him true dignity and diſtinguiſhed hanour ; jy 
It 15 not the leaſt diminution to his glory thath 
is confined from doing what would tarniſh hi 
reputation, and render him infamous to 
ſterity: on the contrary, this is a circumſtang 
that renders him truly great, and raiſes hi 
above all the tyrants of the earth: Our kin 
* (ſays a modern patriot) in the truſt and di 
_ <. nity of his office, tranſcends all other king 
« and emperors on the globe, as far as we e.. 
70 cel all other ſubjects in liberty, ſo that he ma 
** not. unjuſtly be called a KING op KIAB; 
* while moſt of the mighty monarchs of other 
<< nations, are no more than the maſters of ſome 
« herds of ſlaves.” The king of England te- 
ceives all his honour, power, and authority from 
"the laws, and therefore at his mounting the 
throne, he binds himſelf by a ſolemn oath, to 
make them the rule of his conduct, and before 
he receives one oath of allegiance, is obliged to 
{wear to obſerve the great charter of the Engli 
liberties, and thus, at his coronation, renews the 
Original compact between the king and his ſub- 
jects. He then becomes the head of the ſtate, Nou 
the ſupreme earthly governor; and is himſelt WV 
ſubject to none but God and the laws, to which Ne 
he is as much bound to pay obedience, as the Wa 
meaneſt ſubject. Though he has not the power h 
of making laws, yet na law can be enacted with- Wl 
out his conſent ; and though the execution of 
them 1s always intruſted to his care, he cannot 
ſeize the property of the moſt inconſiderable 


man in his dominions, except it be len, by 
5 aWs 


of GreaT-BrITaArN. 103 
On the contrary, the ſubje& may without 
leaſt danger ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who 
in his name, and under his authority ; he 
y do this in open court, where the king may 
caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his 
dect. He cannot take away the liberty of the 
bt individual, unleſs he has by ſome illegal 
t forfeited his right to liberty, or except when 
e ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of 
e people think the public ſafety makes it ne- 
ſary that he ſhould have the power of confin- 
gperſons, and ſeizing their papers on a ſuſpi- 
on of guilt : but this power is always given 
im only for a limited time. The king has a, 
joht to pardon, but neither he nor the judges, 
whom he delegates his authority, can condemn 

man as criminal, except he be firft found 

zuilty, by twelve men, who muſt be his peers 
Ir his equals. That the judges may not be in- 
luenced by the king, or his miniſters, to miſ- 

repreſent the caſe to the jury, they have their 
allaries for life, and not during the pleaſure of 
their ſovereign. Neither can the king take' 
away, or endanger the life of any ſubje&, with- 

out trial, and the perſons being firſt chargeable 
with a capital crime, as treaſons, murder, felony, 
or ſome other act injurious to ſociety; nor can 
any ſubje& be deprived of his liberty for the 
higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be 
given upon oath before a magiſtrate ; and he 
has then a right to inſiſt upon being brought, 
the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be re- 
kored to liberty on giving ſufficient bail for his 
appearance. If a man is charged with a capital 
5 | offence, 


104 A brief deſcriptiubn 
offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy, 
being tried for his life, till the evidences of 

guilt are laid before the grand jury of the ton 

or county in which the fact is alledged to be con 
mitted, and not without twelve of them agree 
ing to find a bill of indictment againſt hin 
If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial he. 
fore twelve other men, whole opinion is def. 
nitive. In ſome caſes, the man (who is alway 
ſuppoſed innocent till there is ſufficient proof of 
his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, 
1n order to help him to make his defence. He 
is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or lift of the 
Jury, who are his true and proper judges, that 
he may learn their characters, and diſcover 
whether they want abilities, or whether they are 
prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court 
peremptorily object to twenty of the number“, 
and to as many more as he can give any reaſon 
for their not being admitted as his judges, till at 
laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours 
of the party accuſed, or living near the place 
where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are 
ſworn, to give a true verdict according to the 
evidence produced in court. By challenging the 
Jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bri- 
bery, or the influence of any ſuperior power: 
by their living near the place where the fact was 
committed, they are ſuppoſed to be men who 
know the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit 
of the evidence. Theſe anly are the judges, 


* The Patty may challenge thirty-five in caſe of trea· 


ſon, and twenty in caſe of felony, without ſhewing any 
cauſe, and as many more as he can aſſign gauſe e 
| rom 


of GRERT-BRAITA INV. 0g 
awhoſe ſentence the priſoner is to expect life 
death, and upon their integrity and under- 
ding, the lives of all that are brought in. 
ger ultimately depend, and from their judg- 
nt their lies no appeal: they are therefore to 
all of one mind, and after they have fully 
ard the evidence, are to be confined without 
at“, drink, or candle, till they are unanimous 
acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Every 
yman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and 


nb ful truft, if he without evidence ſubmits his 
He dinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields 


complaiſance to the opinion of the judge: if 
e neglects to examine with the utmoſt care; 
f he queſtions the veracity of the witneſſes, who 
pay be of an infamous character; or after the 
oft impartial hearing has the leaſt doubt upon 
is mind, and yet joins in condemning the per- 
on accuſed, he will wound his own conſcience, 
and bring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of 
perjury and murder. The freedom of Exglißb- 
nen conſiſts in its being out of the power of the 
Judge + on the bench to injure them, for declar- 

1 

* Some have been fined for having fruit in the ir pock- 
ets when they were withdrawn to conſider of their ver- 
dict, though they did not eat it. 1 Leon, Dyer, 137. 

* Some jJurymen, ſays Mr. Clare, in his Engliſh Li- 
* berties, may be apt to ſay, that if we do not find as 
* the judge directs, we may come into trouble, the judge 
„may fine us, Sc. I anſwer, no judge dares offer any 
* ſuch thing ; you are the proper judges of the matters 
before you, and your ſouls are at ſtake ; you ought to 
** x& freely, and are not bound, tho' the court demand 
it, to give the reaſon why you bring it in thus or thus; 
'* for you of the grand jury are ſworn to the contrary, 

| | Vie 
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105 4 brief deſcription 
| Ing a man innocent, whom he wiſhes to 
brougnt in guilty. - Was not this the caſe, ju 
would be uſeleſs ; ſo far from being judges the 

ſelves, they would only be the tools of anoth 
whole province it is not to guide, but to oe 
Jeanction to their determination. Tyranny mig 
triumph over the lives and liberties of the fu 
JeR, and the judge on the bench be the mini 
of the prince's vengeance. 

Theſe are the glorious privileges which weer 
Joy above any other nation upon earth. Juri 4 
have always been conſidered as giving the n 
effectual check to tyranny; for in a nation lil 
this, where a king can do nothing againſt lay 
they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make the 

Jaws by a bad adminiftration, the inſtruments of 

cruelty and oppreſſion ; was not it for juries, the 

advice given by Father Paul in hismaxims of the 


republic of Venice might take effect in its fullei 1 
latitude. When the offence is committed by 110 
Fe viz, to keep ſecret your fellowscounſel] and your own: ma 
«© and you of the petty jury are no way obliged to declare 1; 
6 your motives, for it may not be convenient. In queen e 
7 Elizabeth's days a man was arraigned for murder before 

6c juſtice Anderſon; the evidence was ſo ſtrong, that eleven U 


cc of the twelve were preſently for fiading him guilty, the 
& twelfth man refuſed, and kept them ſo long that they 
© were ready to ſtarve, and at laſt made them comply 
with him, and bring in the priſoner not guilty. Ti 
ff judge, who had ſeveral times admoniſhed him to join 
s with his fellows, be ing ſurprized, ſent for him, and diſ- 
+ ©© courſed him privately, to whom zupon a promiſe of in- 
% demnity, he at laſt own'd, that he himſelf was the man 
© that did the murder, and the priſoner was innocent, 
% and that he was reſolved not to add perjury, and à 
* ſecond murder to the firſt,” 5 

| e TInT: te a noble 
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ays be tried to juſtify him; and if that is 
ot poſſible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed 
vith greater noiſe than damage. If it be a 
ubje& that has affronted a nobleman, let him 
de puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, that the 
ſubje&t may not get too great a cuſtom of 
laying their hands on the patrician orders.“ 
ſhort, was it not for juries, a corrupt noble= 
an might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, 
hile the judge would have that power which is 
ow denied to our kings. But by our happy 
nftitution, which breathes nothing but liberty 
nd equity, all imaginary indulgence is allowed 
) the meaneſt as well as the greateſt. When 
priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is freed 
rom all bonds; and though the judges are ſup- 
poſed to be counſel for the priſoner, yet, as he 
nay be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, 
ther counſel are allowed him; he may try the 
validity, and legality of the indictment, and 
may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to law. No- 
thing is wanting to elear up the cauſe of inno- 
cence, and to prevent the ſufferer from ſinking 
under the power of corrupt judges, and the op- 
preſſion of the great. The racks and tortures 
that are cruelly made uſe of in other parts of 
Europe, to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here 
unknown, and none puniſhed without conviction, 
but he who refuſes to plead in his own defence. 

But, after all this, does the king loſe any 


to interfere, to rob and murder at pleaſure ? 
No. His honour reſults from the ſafety of his 
| W ſubjects, 


nobleman againſt a ſubject, fays he, let all 


part of his real dignity by not having the power 


e 
A 1 1 
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always perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth, riches, 
honours; advantages which give them ſuch 
onſiderable weight in the government, that 
e they to be confounded with the multitude, 
ywould have no intereſt in ſupporting liberty; 
25 moſt of the popular reſolutions would be 
de to their prejudice, the public liberty would 
their ſlavery. The ſhare they are therefore 
owedin the legiſlature, is in proportion to the 
tereſt they have in the ſtate, and from hence 
b that they form a body of nobles, that has a 
pht to puta ſtop to the enterprizes of the peo- 
e, to counterbalance the right which the 
zople enjoy, of putting a ſtop to their en- 
foachments. ed 
The legiſlative power is committed to theſe * 
vo bodies, to that of the nobles, and that of 
he repreſentatives of the people, each of which 
ave ſeparate views and intereſts. But here there 
5 this eſſential difference; for while the indivi- 
laals who compoſe the houſe of commons enjoy 
heir power but for a limited time, and can only 
be reſtored by new powers given them by their 
conſtituents, the privileges enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the houſe of lords are in their own nature 
lereditary. And this is the more neceſſary, as 
their high prerogatives render them ſubject to 
popular envy, and conſequently their privileges 
muſt, in a free ſtate, be always in danger. The 
only diſadvantage that can poſſibly ariſe from 
this is, that as their power is hereditary, they, 
might be tempted to purſue their own intereſt to 
the prejudice of the public, and therefore to pre- 
rent this, where they might receive the greateſt” 
L pecumary 


110 Of the Conſtitution 
pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, tj 
the caſe of granting ſupplies, they have only 
power of refuſing, while the commons alyy 
have that of enacting. | 
The Great, we have already ſaid, are alyy 
expoſed to popular envy ; and therefore, we 
they to be judged by the people they might hz 
in the greateſt danger from their judges ; ths 
would then want the privilege of being tried h 
their Peers, a privilege enjoyed by the meane{ 
ſubject. They are therefore not to be tried hy 
the ordinary courts of judicature, but by thut 
part of the legiſlature of which each is a member, 
As all human compoſitions muſt be defeQire, 
and the beſt laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere; 
and as the national judges are mere paſſive be- 
ings, incapable of moderating either the forceor 
rigor of the laws, this part of the legiſlature is 
here, as well as in the former caſe, a neceflarytr- 
bunal, to whom it belongs to moderate the lay, 
In their deciſions they give not their opinions 
upon oath; but each laying his right hand on 
his heart, gives his verdict upon the fingle teſti- 
mony of his honour. Thus are the lords inveſted 
with every outward mark of dipnity, and with 
all the privileges neceſſary to maintain their rank 
in all its ſplendor; and yet are ſo limited, that 
they have not the power to encroach upon the 
rights and libertics of the inferior ſubjects. 
But while the privileges of rhe lords are pre- 
ſerved, and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered by 
their having a ſhare of the legiſlative power, the 
privileges of all inferior perſons are ſecured by 
every man's having either in perſon, or by his 
repre- 
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reſentative, a ſhare in the legiſlature, by 
ich means no laws can be enacted or repealed, 
hout the conſent of the repreſentatives of the 
jority of the nation. Thus the liberties of 
> commous are as ſtrongly ſecured as the royal 
rogatives, or as the privileges of the lords. 
he commons are the guardians of the public 
erty: they are the deputies ſent up from all 
jarters to make ſuch laws as ſhall beit promote 
e intereſt of the whole collective body. And 
jough they have not the power of examining 
e meaneſt ſubje& upon oath, yet they can ſearch 
to the conduct of the higheſt peer in the realm, 
nd in the name of the people, impeach the fa- 
ourite or miniſter of the king. They can call 
hejudges to an account for the male-adminiſtra- 
ion of their office, and bring all thoſe to juſtice 
yho make an ill uſe of their power. Thus the 
ommons are the grand jury of the nation ; but 
as it would be improper that thoſe who are im- 
peached 1n ſo high a court ſhould be tried by a 
ower, which might be intimidated and over- 
aved by the power of the commons, therefore to 
preſerve the dignity of the peers, and the ſecu- 
ity of the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach are 
tried by the lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ſets 
them above all influence, and who have neither 
the ſame intereſts nor the ſame paſſions. 

Thus our happy conſtitution conſiſts of three 
ſtates, each of which has ſeparate privileges, 
each is a check upon the other, and yet each is 
equally dependent. The firſt, which 1s the 
executive power, has the privilege of afſem- 
vling, adjourning, proroguing, and diffolving 

L 2 tke 
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the two legiſlative bodies: becauſe theſe wort 
- © ſuppoſed to have no will, except when they Mich as 
"aſſembled, and when they were aſſembled, Mhatry, 
they had the right to prorogue themſelves, 1iplai 
might never be prorogued ; they might incroſÞþtitu' 
on the executive power; they might becuſ r pris 
deſpotic, and even one of theſe might de Ravi 
the liberties of the other. But as the execui 


t tain 
fower might make an ill uſe of this privileg ene 
by never aſſembling the legiſlative, it is the! 
dered dependent on theſe bodies, by their hu e Ne 
Ing the ſinews of government in their hard e m 
and the granting the neceſſary ſupplies os 

From year to year. The king indeed has a pe 


ade 
) ck 
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er to raiſe what forces he pleaſes ; but the x: 
Preſentatives. of the people who grant the fup 
' Plies, can only determine what number he ſhall 
be enabled to pay. „ 
But while the repreſentatives of the peop! 
have thus the important charge of watching 
over the preſervation of our liber ties, our trade, 
and our property, what care ought every coul- 
ty, city, and borough to take, to chuſe ſuch only 
as are qualified for performing this important 
taſk ! for chuſing ſuch whoſe integrity will ren- 
der them ſuperior to the temptation of a bribe, 
whoſe wiſdom is capable of managing our inte- 
reſts, and whoſe greatneſs of ſoul will makethem 
think that they can never do too much for their 
country, and for their conſtituents. He who 
parts with his vote, and for a lucrative or ſelf/h 
conſideration, is inftrumental in chufing one 
whom his conſcience diſapproves, and who is 
unqualified or corrupt, is a fool and a madman; 
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worthy the name of a freeman, fince he, as 
ch as is in his power, ſells himſelf and his 
ntry, and can never have the leaſt reaſon to 
plain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy 
titution overturned, and our liberty and all 
r privileges deſtroyed. | 

Having thus given a brief deſcription of Great 
tain, and a view of the Britiſb conſtitution 
general, we ſhall now treat more particularly 
the Royal Family, the great Officers of State, 
e Nobility, the Clergy, and Commons ; with 
e methods of proceeding in both houſes of 
arliament ; deſcribe the nature and diſtin 
fice of every court of Judicature, conſider the 
ade of Great-Britain, its publick debts or 
ocks, and its polity and intereſt with reſpect 
bother nations. | 


Of the RoyYAL FAMILY. 


HE King, as we have already obſerved, is 
veſted with the higheſt prer6gative, has 
all the honours, and all the ſplendor of majeſty, 
and is only limited where power may. become 
tyranny, and where he might be capable of 1n- 
boring either himſelf or his people. As he re- 
ceives his honour, power, and authority from 
the laws, he binds himſelf by a folemn oath to. 
make them the rule of his conduct. He then, 
receives from the people the oath of Allegiance. 
and the Crown; becomes head of the ſtate and 
of the church; is ſupreme governor, and ſubject, 
to none but God and thoſe laws which gave him 
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His authority, to which he is as much bound 


| lowed to ſucceed to it. Kings or Queens 


to make leagues and treaties with other princes 


money, but not to fix the value of it without 


the ſupreme judge, or lord chief juſtice, he fills 
| * u 
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pay obedience as the meaneſt of his ſubjed, 

So that our form of goverment is a mony 
chy ; but a monarchy ſo conſtituted and con 
fined by the laws and the parliament, that the 
king has the power of doing good in the full 
extent, but is confined from any act that my 
tarniſh his reputation, and render him obnoi 
ous to his people, and infamous to poſteriy, 
The crown is hereditary, and women are al 


therefore, have power to declare peace or war, 


and people, to confer honours, and raiſe any 
of the commons to the rank of nobles; to ſend 
and receive ambaſſadors; to allow or repeal 
grants or privileges; to diſpoſe of the ſeveral 
governments in their dominions, and of all en- 
ployments both at ſea and land; and to coin 


the confent of Parliament. They are heirs, in 
the laſt reſort, in their kingdom; that is to ſay, 
all eſtates where no heir appears, revert to the 
lord, but if there is none, then to the king. 
They alone have the power of ſummoning, pro- 
roguing, and diſſolving parliaments; they can 
refuſe to give the royal aſſent to acts without 
aſſigning any reaſon for ſuch refuſal, whence it 
is evident that the whole power of parliamen- 
tary ſtatutes flow from them, ſince no act can 
paſs into a law without their approbation and 
conſent. 


The king, in every part of Great-Britain, is 


IP 
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| the offices of judicature; may, if he 
es preſide in all tribunals, and in all cauſes, 
pt that of high treaſon, in which he himſelf 
aintiff. He is ſupreme moderator and go- 
or of the church of England, over all perſons 
in all cauſes : he nominates to bifhopricks, 
many other benefices ; he claims tenths and 
es; and by his mandate to the arch-biſhops 
mbles the clergy in convocation, who have 
the power of fitting without his order and 
hority. The king is waited on in a kneel- 


a, poſture, and no one is permitted to appear 
ce ore him covered, except De Courcy baron ob 
ny /le in Ireland. . 


Before the revolution, the revenues for the 
pport of the dignity of the ſovereign were 
nfounded with thoſe neceſſary to ſupply the 
zicencies of the ſtate, as the maintenance of 
e army, navy, Sc. but at that period, a par- 
cular revenue was ſettled on the crown called 
be civil lift, for the ſupport of the dignity of 
te ſovereign ; that of queen Arne was ſettled: 
y parliament at 700,000 l. per annum, and 
bat of his late majeſty at 800,000 l. The 
ſums arifing from particular taxes, duties, &c., 
ae annually appropriated for the ſupport of 
the navy, army, Fc. and the ſurplus wluch uſed 
o belong to the king, is now applied to what 
1 called the ſinking fund, it being originally 
intended gradually to leſſen the national debt. 
The Queen conſort is the ſecond perſon in the 


may make any purchaſes in the kingdom, and: 
Upole of them as ſhe pleaſes without an act of 
| parlia- 


kingdom, and has ſome peculiar privileges. She 
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_ Parliament for her naturalization, and in ſand 
of law-ſuits, can remove her cauſe to any cs '?:: 
| he thinks proper. Upon the king's decel The K 
_ The may marry whom ſhe pleaſes, and thou other 
ſhe were eſpouſed. by a private gentleman, v5 ” 
The would have all honours paid her as a queen mmon 
The king's eldeſt ſon is ſtiled Prince of Vat eelin, 
and Duk of Cornwall. The foundation of th | 
firſt title has been already explained in our hi 
tory of England, yet it may not be impropert 
obſerve, that Edward the Second was the fil 
king's ſon who enjoyed it, in conſequene 
of his being born at Caernarven caſtle in that 
principality, where the king obliged his con- 
ſort to he in, that thoſe people might be the 
better pleaſed with his ſucceſſor. The ſecond 
title was ſettled on the king's eldeſt ſon by Hd. 
abard the Third, and it does not deſcend by 
virtue of that monarch's grant to every heir of 
the crown of England, but to the firſt-born fon 
of the king only: For Richard de Bourdeaux, 
Jon to the Black Prince, who died without com- 
ing to the crown, was not duke of Cornwall by 
birth, but created fo by charter; and Henry VIII. 
after the death of his brother prince Aribur, 
was not duke of Cornwall, becauſe he was not 
the eldeſt ſon of the king. It is to be obſeqved | 
that the king's eldeſt fon, with reſpect t6 the 

dukedom of Cornwall, is of age, ſo as to claim 
livery and ſeiſin, the very day of his birth..  * 

The prince of Wales is always heir apparent 

to the crown, and when he is fifteen, his {ub- 

jects pay him homage. He has about twenty 

; | thouſand 
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uſand pounds per annum ariſing from the 
hes in his dukedom of Cornwall. 

The king-beſtows what titles he pleaſes upon 
other children; but the title of Ro oyal High 

6 is of courſe given to them all, and 1 
mmoners who kiſs their hands muſt do f it 
cling. 
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/ the CLERGY. 


HE Clergy of England are the two arch- 
biſhops, of Canter Bury and York, twenty- 
bur biſhops, twenty-ſix deans and chapters, 
bxty arch-deacons, five hundred and forty-four 
prebends, above nine thouſand ſeven hundred 
reors and vicars of pariſhes (each of whom 
has the care of one chucch, and ſome of more) 
„and a great number of curates who officiate for 
em, and who are all epiſcopal clergy. | 
R The arch-biſhop of Canterbury is the ert 
beer of the realm, and takes place of all, ex- 
cept the Royal Family; he is always of the 
py council, and generally crowns the ws | 
or Queen. The arch-biſhop of York take 
place of all peers, except the arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury and the lord chancellor, and uſually 
crowns the Queen conſort. He 1s ſtiled Pri- 
mate of England; but the other is tiled Primate 
of all England. They are hoth prefidents of 
convocation in their reſpective dioceſes, to 
which they call their clergy whenever the king's 
mandate is iſſued for that purpoſe; and pro- 
rogue and diſſolve the convocation as the king 
direQts, They preſide over other biſhops with» 
in 
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In their province; appoint coadjutors to Mere W. 
when they are infirm ; have their court of arc nters, 
to which appeals lie from the courts of oH deace 
biſhops ; they have the probat of wills, and iſſed Dea 
option of any one dignity in the gift of exe divide 
biſhop they conſecrate or confirm; at leaſt Hot at 
former has this privilege. | wher 
The biſhops confer holy orders, and confm N conſe- 
they give miniſters leave to preach, and pe lbe * 
form the other paſtoral functions of their Me bi 
veral dioceſes. 'They are all (except the biſh e dea 
of Man) peers of the realm, and fit as Bari 1 0. 
in the houſe of lords. The biſhops of Landau op 
Durham, and Wincbeſter, have always the pre en 
cedence; and the other biſhops according con 
the priority of their conſecration. Thi 
The deans and chapters were formerly 2 
ſtanding council to the biſhop, who lived in his 
cathedral, and were maintained at his expence, 
till by degrees their dependence grew leſs, and 
they had diſtin& parcels of eſtates aſſigned them 
and were :aade collegiate bodies. They have 
now not only authority within their own body, 
but ſometimes ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction in the 
neighbouring pariſhes and deaneries, and ge- 
nerally temporal juriſdiction to hold courts of 
pleas within their own manors. But there are 
alſo deans where there are no chapters, as at 
Croydon in Surry, Battle in Suſſex, Bocking in 
Eger, &c. who have a peculiar juriſdiction to 
themſelves. There are likewiſe honorary deans, 
who have no juriſdiction, as the deans of the 
Chapel Royal, St. George's chapel at Wind/or, 

and thoſe of Rippon and Guern/ey. o_ 
| ere 
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here were formerly rural deans or arch- 
ters, who acted under the biſhop and 
deacon, and had the care of thoſe diſtricts 
ed Deaneries, into which our dioceſes are 
divided ; but their authority and uſe is now = 
oft at an end, very few dioceſes have any, 
| where they ſtill ſubſiſt they ſeem to be of 
[conſequence to the church. + 

he arch-deacon, who is likewiſe an aſſiſtant 
the biſhop, was choſen formerly from among 
> deacons ; but is now, by the act of unifor- 
ty, obliged to be in prieſts orders: and as the 
hop makes a viſitation of his dioceſe only 
ce in three years, tis the duty of the arch- 
2c0n to viſit for him the other two. | 
Theſe are the epiſcopal clergy ; but there 
Ir: various other miniſters and teachers in 
nat Britain, belonging to the ſeveral ſets 
lowed and protected by the government, the 
not conſiderable of which are the Preſbyte- 
ans; but they are perhaps not ſo numerous 
sis imagined, for many ſects are deemed Preſ- 
y terians for no other reaſon but becauſe they 
ject epiſcopacy. | 


Of the NoBILITY. 


NDER the title of Nobility are included 

all dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, 
nd barons, | 5 
The title of duke was firſt conferred on E- 
ward prince of Wales, commonly called the 
lack Prince, who in the year 1335 was created 
duke of Cornwall z and whoſe gallant exploits 
in 
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in the 'battles:of Cre, and Po chiers, are mel 
tioned in our hiſtory of Exgland. 5 

The title of marquis was firſt conferred o 
Robert de Vete, earl of Oxford, who in the ye 
1385 was by Richard Il. created marquis 
| Dublin. 2 9 5 | 

The title of viſcount was firſt given to Je 
Beaumont, who was created viſcount Beam 
by king Henry VI. in the year 1439. 

The title of earl is very ancient, and wa id 
uſe among the Saxons; but was firſt given, with 
juriſdiction over particular places by Willian 
the Conqueror, who ſoon after he had obtained 
the kingdom created earls of Arundel, Cheſter, 
Cornauall, and others, allotting each the third 
penny ariſing: from the pleas in their reſpeCtive 
earldoms: but they have now neither juriſ- 
diction nor third penny; however a ſmall ſti- 
pend in conſideration thereof is paid them an- 

nually from the Exchequer. 

The title of baron was eſtabliſhed ſoon after 
the conqueſt; in lieu of the Saxon title Than, 
As a baron is of the loweſt rank of Nobility, 
that term has been often uſed for the body ot 
the nobility collectively confidered ; for the wars 
between the kings and nobles have been gene- 
rally called the Barons Wars; every noble man 
being a baron tho? he has a more exalted title. 

The peers have many privileges, ſuch as en- 
trance, ſufferage, and ſeats in parliament; and 
cannot be arreſted but in caſes of high- treaſon, 
felony, breach of peace, condemnation in par- 
liament, or contempt of the king: for all which 
they are tried in the houſe of peers, pl they 

: 5 | Always 
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ns, except in caſes of appeal for murder. 
oſe who injure them are puniſhed by the 


their own ſervants from arreſts; and neither 
> ſheriff nor his officers in many caſes are al- 
ed to ſearch their houſes without the king?s 
ter firſt obtained, and ſigned by fix privy 
uncellors, Nor are theſe all thear privileges. 


Of the GrnTRY. 
"HE Gentry, or lower Nobility, are ba- 


ronets, knights, and eſquires, who, to- 
ther with the gentlemen of the long robe, 
echolders, merchants, tradeſmen, yeomen, 
8 and peaſants, make up the commons 
third eſtate of the kingdom. 
Ah the nobility, clergy and gentry, are 
holen che privy council, and the great officers 
and ſecretaries of ſtate; and that moſtly at the 
ing's pleaſure, but not intirely ſo; for there 
fre fome who are always members of the privy 


ofice. 
The Great Officers of State have rank and 


* The three Eſtates of the Kingdom, properly fo 
called, are the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and 


the three eſtates, the lords ſpiritual and temporal 


united, another, and ſo wich the commons make up the 


number; this Melkön however is 2 as may be 
proved by me teſtimony of ſeveral ſtatute 


M 3 


ys are, even tho? impeached by the com- 


ate of /candalum magnatum. They can pro- 


ouncil in conſequence of their dignity and 


precedence to all of their own dignity, and 


the commons; tho' ſome writers make the king one of. 
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ſome of them even to thoſe of a ſuperior tith 
as may be ſeen in the following lift of the or 
of precedency ; and all members of the pri 
council; tho' commoners, are ſtiled Rig 
Honourable, and their perſons are ſacred. 


The Order of Precedency. 
The KINO and all the PIN Es of the blood. 
Theſe ſix precede all Dukes. 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor, or Keeper. 
Archbiſhop of York. 
Lord Treaſurer. 
Lord Preſident. 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Theſe precede all of their own degree. | 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England. 


Lord Marſhal of England. 8 
Lord High Admiral. 75 
Lord Steward of the Houſhold. | 


Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold. 
Secretaries of State. 


Then the dukes that are not in office, mar- 
quiſſes, dukes eldeit ſons, earls, marquilles 
eldeſt ſons, dukes younger ſons ; viſcounts, 
earls eldeſt ſons, barons, earls younger ſons, 
viſcounts eldeſt ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, knights 
of the garter, quatenus tales ; privy counſellors, 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Each. 
guer, chancellor of the dutchy, lord chief juſtice 
of the King's Bench, maſter of the Rolls, lord 
chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, lord chief 
baron cf the Exchequer, other judges and barons 
of the degree of the coif of the ſaid courts, 

e bannerets 
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nnerets made under the king's banner or 
dard diſplayed in an army royal in open 
ar, and the king perſonally preſent ; viſcounts 
unger ſons, barons younger ſons, baronets, 
nights bannerets of a mean creation, knights 
the Bath, knights bachelors, maſters in chan- 

try, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doctors, baro- 
ts eldeſt: ſons, eſquires, lieutenant- colonels, 
najors, captains, gentlemen, Cc. 

All dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
harons, not filling aay of the great offices in 
the government, take place according to the 
ſeniority of their creation. | 3 3 

All nephews and grandſons of a king are 
arch-dukes, and have the title of Highneſs.” : 

All dukes eldeſt.ſons have the title of Mar- 
quiſſes, and the younger that of Lords, with 
the addition of their CHriſtian names, as Lord 


- 


A marquis's eldeſt ſon has the title of Lord 


Thomas, Lord John, &c.. _ 


| of ſome place, and by the courteſy of England” 


that of an earl, but ſhall give place to an earl; 


and the younger ſons are lords; as lord Thomas, 


lord John, &C. | | 
An earl's eldeſt ſon 1s born a viſcount, and 
has the title of Lord -of ſome place. His 


youngeſt ſons are- not lords, but take place of 


baronets.— All his daughters are ladies. 


A viſcount's eldeſt ſon is no lord, nor his 


daughters ladies; and therefore the eldeſt ſon, 


and the eldeſt daughter of the firſt viſcount of 
England is ſaid to be the firſt Gentleman and 


Gentlewoman without title; yet a viſcount's 


eldeſt ſon. is ſaid to be born a baron, 
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124. «Of tbe GenTay 
-  'Thear titles are as follows. A duke, Hated 
noble; à marquis, 29ſt honourable ; and the ey wing 
x1/count, and baron, all right honourable *, ue L 
A nobleman, whether Euglii or FirinMently 
who hath his title of nobility only from a { powe 
reign monarch or ſtate, though he comes i ent 
England by the king's ſafe conduct, and thou of 
che king ſtile him by his title of dignity, w 
in all our law proceedings, have no note 
taken of his nobility. 

| Note alſo, That the higheſt and loweſt deore 
of nobylity are univerſally acknowledged; ſo 
a knight, Engliſhman or Foreigner, is a kniph 
an all nations. Alſo, if the emperor, or an 
foreign king, come into this realm by ſafe con 
duct, as he ought, (for a king or abſolute 
prince, though he be in league, may not ente 
this land without licence) in this caſe he ſhall 
herc ſue, and be ſued, by the name of Emperor, 
// ar: Kine Bs | 504 


Of the GrEar OrricEeRs of the Crown, 


HE great officers of the crown were ori- 
77%. ginaliy nine, VIZ. The Lord High Steabard, 
Lord Chancellor, Lord High Tradſurer, Lord Pri- 
dent, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Great Chamberlain, 
Lord High Conſtable, Earl Marſhal, and Lord 
High Aamiral ; theſe however have been great!y 


* But for a proper method of addreffing perſons of 
diſtinction, either in writing or diſcourſe, ſee the in- 
croduction to the book of Letters on the moſt common 4s 
well as important occaſions of life, printed for F. Newbery 
in St. Paul's church-yard, price 2s. bound. 
Dr rs Th Ls 5 muti- 


— 
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[ated and changed, as will be feen by the 
wing account. e,, 
he LoRD HIOHSTEwARD of England was 
jently the higheſt officer under the king, but 
power was ſo great, that it was thought im- 
dent to truft it in the hands of a ſubject. 
of Bolinbroke, afterwards king of England, 
the laſt who had a ftate of inheritance in 

; high office ; and fince his time this place 
only filled occaſionally to officiate at coro- 
ions, to arraign peers, Sc. which when over 
openly breaks a white ſtaff in his hand, and 
ts a period to his power. Ng 
The LoR D HIGH CHANCELLOR, (fo called, 
cauſe all patents, commiſſions, warrants, c. 
ming from the king, and peruſed by him, are 
ried if right, or cancelled where wrong) is, 
oy there is no Lord High Steward, the greateſt 
erſon in the kingdom, next thoſe of royal 
ood, in civil affairs; as the archbiſhop of Can- 
rbary is in affairs eccleſiaſtical. His office is to 
eep the King's great-ſeal, and he has a court to 
noderate the rigour of common law, where he is 
o judge according to equity, conſcience, and 
eaſon: he by his office beſtows all eccleſiaſtical 
benefces in the king's books under 20 pounds 
fer annum. He is {worn to do right to all 
people, to counſel the king truly, to keep ſecret 
the king's counſel, not to ſuffer the rights of 
the crown to be diminiſhed, &c. This high 
office is held during the king's pleaſure. 

The Logo HIGH TREASURER is the third 
great officer of the crown. It is conferred on 
bim by the king's delivering to him a ſtaff, and 

| M 3 he 


126 Of the GREAT Orricers 
he holds the office during the king's pleaſure 
But ſince the Revolution, this office has gene 
rally been executed by ſeveral commiſſioner, 
who are called Lords of the Treaſury. Their of 
fice 1s to take charge of all the king's revenue 
kept in the Exchequer, and to ſuperintend all 
the officers employed in collecting the impoſt 
cuſtoms, and tributes, Sc. belonging to the 
crown. They have the gift of all the places 
of the cuſtoms 1n all the ports of England; and 
in commiſſion with others, they let leaſes of 
all lands belonging to the crown. | 
The LoRD PresipenrT of the king's privy 
Council, is the fourth great officer, whoſe office 
is as ancient as the time of king John. This 
lord is to attend upon the king, to propoſe buii- 
veſs at the council table, and to make report to 
his majeſty of the tranſactions there. His office 
is held by patent during the king's pleaſure. 
The Lorp Privy-SEAL is the fifth great 
officer, and a lord by his office. Through his 
hands paſs all charters and grants of the king, 
and pardons ſign'd by his majeſty before they 
come to the Greaz-Seal of England; and other 
matters of leis moment which do not pals by 
the Great- Seal. All theſe however firſt paſs the 
Signet in the ſecretary's office, which being 
directed to the Lord-Privy-Seal, is his warrant 
for fixing the Priuy- Seal to the grant; and the 
Priæy-Seal is an authority to the Lord Chancelior, 
(or Lord. Keeper) te paſs the Great-Seal, hen 
the nature of the grant requires it. All theſe 
officers are to take care that the grant be not 
againſt any lay or cuſtom, and if it be, tis their 
. auc) 
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t to inform his majeſty of it» and to with-- 
d heir ſeal of office. The Lord Privy .Seal., 
by his ud of the king's privy-councl „and 
eſides his oath of Lord Privy- Seal, x 


4 to take that of Privvy-Counſellor- 


CraAMBERLAIN © Eng- 


monatien-day he Pr 

bes, and other parts of royal attire 3 3 alſo 
e gol that is to be offered; and after 18 
zzeſty is dreſſed and gone forth, he has all the 


ing's night apparel, and the furniture of his 
He alſo ſerves the 


\.d-chamber for his fees. 
king that day before and after dinner wit 
is hands, and takes to himſelf 
els as A perquiſite. He has 
allo forty ells of crimſon velvet allowed for his 
own robes, in oceſſion he Walks wit 
his coronet, f his hand. Lo 
him belongs the care of providing all things in 


55 

ue houſe of lords in the 

er ao the government © the whole palace © 

5 WM Pefrrin/fer- He iſſues out warrants for furniſh- 

ic ing Weſtminſter-ball againſt coronations, and 

o rials of peers, Oc. The ocentleman-uſhier, 

at Wl jcoman-ulbers» and door-Keepers» are under 

ie his command. He diſpoſes of the ſword of 

r, tate to what lord he pleaſes to be carried be - 
himſelf on the right- 


n fore the king, and goes 

ſe band of the {word next the king's perſon, an 

the lord-marſhal on the left. On all ſolemn 
| | O C 


4 
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occaſions the keys of Fefminfter-hall, court i 
wards, and court of requeſts, are delivered y 
him. He is not to have precedence of duke 
but according to his creation. 1 
There are certain fees due to this officer {ron 
all peers of the realm at their creation, or whe 
they do their homage ; and from all biſhops 
when they do their homage to the king. 
The Lord HIOH ConsTABLE, was th 
ſeventh great officer of the crown; but his power 
and juriſdiction was ſo great, that ſince the 
death of the duke of Buckingham in 1521, it 
has. been thought imprudent to truſt it in the 
hands of any ſubject; and therefore this office 
is now at an end; except on coronations (and 
formerly at ſolemn trials of combat) when an 
officer 1s created to afliſt at the ceremony, and 
his power ends with it. He anciently ſat as 
judge in the marſhal's court, and took place of 
the earl marſhal. ; | 
The EARL MarsHaL or ENGLAND is the 
eighth great officer of the crown, and takes cog- 
nizance, as the high conſtable did, of all mat- 
ters of war, and arms, wherein he is commonly 
guided by the civil law. This officer, with the 
aſſiſtance of the king at arms, and heralds, 
marſhals and orders the proclamation, and co- 
ronation of our kings and queens, alſo that of 
their marriages, funerals, cavalcades, royal in- 
terviews, feaſts, Sc. as well as the proclama- 
tions of peace and war. He is likewiſe the 
judge of the coats of arms, and of the pedigrees 
of the nobility and gentry, and has a court of 
chivalry in the common hall of the 1 if 
eralds, 
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ads, London, where they fit as his council or 
ſtants in their rich coats'of arms. 2 
hoever defires a coat of arms, muſt apply 
petition to the earl-marſhal, and to his peti- 
n annex a certificate of his being qualified 
it. This being approved of, the earl-mar- 
| dire&s an order to Garter king at arms, and 
another of the kings at arms of the province 
here the petitioner reſides, to deviſe arms for 
im, and prepare him a grant, with the coat 
:zon*d in colours in the margent thereof. In 
hich grant all other perſons are expreſly for- 
id to wear the ſame coat at their peril. | 
This office has been long hereditary in the 
luke of Norfolk's family, and the preſent duke 
ficiates by his deputy the earl of Efizg hom. 


n | 

1 WJ There were anciently ſeveral courts held by 
oe earl-marſhal, but at preſent there is on- 
that of the college of Heralds, and the Mar- 


alſea. 
The LeRD Hicn ADpMIRN AL OF ENGLAND, 
1 now no more, that office being executed by 
ſeveral commiſſioners, who are called Lords of 
tbe Admiralty, and who have the management 
of all maritime affairs, and the government of 
the royal navy, with a power of judging and 
determining all maritime caſes. | 

They x4 cognizance of all things done 
upon the ſea, and upon the ſea-coaſts in all 
ports, havens, and rivers, below the firſt bridge 
trom the fea, in any part of the world. They 
commiflion vice-admirals, rear-admirals, and 
all eaptains of his majeſty's ſhips of war, and 
appoint deputies for the care of ne ar oe 
£ an 
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and coroners to examine dead bodies found mou! 
the ſea coaſt, or at ſea; they alſo appoint W Pri 
for their court of admiralty, and may imp, ul 
© releaſe, SG. at the 
As the ſea is beyond the limits of our o ; bull 
mon law, the civil law is made uſe of n the! 
court of admiralty; but ſome criminal mat kd 
ſuch for inſtance, as piracy and murder, Ned ' 
tried in this court by a jury and the con ere 
law, by a ſpecial commiſſion from the king em 
the lord high admiral, and ſome of the judg 
Ft as commiſſioners. 3 5 
The cuſtoms and former decrees of this cou 
are there of force for deciding controverſies, and 
there is a court of equity under it to determinl 
differences between merchants. 
_ To the office of admiralty belong all penaltie 
and amercements of all tranſactions within theit 
juriſdiction; alſo all the goods of pirates 6 
felons condemned or out-law'd, ſhipwrecks, 
goods floating on the ſea, or caſt away on the 
hore, (where not granted to lords of manors 
on the ſea coaſt) and a ſhare of all lawful prizes. 
To which we may add, all the great fiſh, com- 
monly called Royal Fiſh, except the Whale and 
the Sturgeon. 


Of the SECRETARIES of STATE. 


The kings of Exgland had formerly but one 
ſecretary" of ſtate, but towards the latter end of 
Henry VIII the buſineſs of this office being in- 
creaſed, as has been ſhewn in the former part of 
this work, it was thought fit to employ two 

perſons 1n the diſcharge of that important 5 
2 Net who 


” 
v = 


hould have equal authority, and be both 
| Principal Secretaries of State. Theſe offi- 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, never 
at the council-board, but having prepared 
r buſineſs in a room next the council-cham- 
they came in and placed themſelves on ei- 
r fide the ſovereign, and nothing was de- 
ed by the council till the ſecretaries had laid 
ore them their propoſals ; but as that queen 
dom came to council the antient method was 
ered, and the ſecretaries ſeated themſelves at 
2 council-table, which place they have enjoy- 
| ever ſince, and a privy-council is ſeldom or 
ver held, unleſs one of them be preſent. 

The correſpondence with all parts of Great 
rilain, relating either to the church, the army, 
he militia, grants, pardons, or of whatever 
ture it may be, is carried on indifferently by 


nd 
10 


Dri 


ie people ſhould apply in all caſes of -emer- 
pency, diſtreſs, and danger, that the affair may 


reign affairs, all the nations that have any in- 
trcourfe with Great Britain, are divided into 
tne northern and ſouthern provinces, except 
#nerica, for which a third ſecretary of ſtate 
las been lately created. 5 
They have apartments appointed them in all 
the king's palaces, as well for their own accom- 
modation as for their office and dependants ; 


aum each, and board wages. 


| 
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imer ſecretary of ſtate, and to one of theſe 


be repreſented by them to the king, and privy- 
council, in order to obtain relief: But as for 


and have beſides a ſettled allowance from the 
ling in ſalary, and a penſion of 2000 J. per an- 
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192 Of the Privy Councir, 
The ſeeretaries and clerks they employ | 
of their own election, and have no dependay 

on any other power or perſon. 

That ſeal olche king which is properly call 
the Signet, is always in cuſtody of the ſecretari 
of ſtate; and its uſe and application gives ti 
to the Signet office, which conſtantly attends th 
court, and has four clerks, who wait by month 
alternately to prepare ſuch things as are to pi 
the ſignet, for the privy-ſeal, or great ſeal. 

There is alſo the Paper- Office, depending o 
the ſeeretaries of ſtate, which is very ancient 
and the keeper thereof hath in charge all th 
publick papers, writings, matters of ſtate, and 
council; all letters of intelligence, negociations 
of the king's publick miniſters abroad, and all 
the papers and diſpatches that paſs the offices o 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate; which are, or ouzhtY 
to be, carefully depoſited here, by way of poli- 
tical library. | 2 

I cannot quit this ſubje& without obſerving, 
that England is generally happy when theſe 
high offices are filled by perſons who ſhare 
equally the confidence of the king, and the 
confidence of the people. EO 


the Privy Council. 


The privy council ſeems at preſent to be the 
primum mobile of our civil government, and 1s 
compoſed of perſons eminent for their w-{Jom 
and integrity, who are able to adviſe his majeſty 
upon all emergencies, and to bear part of that 
great weight of government which would other- 
wiſe lie too heavy upon him. 11 

a Sort 1 
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is cqurt is of great antiquity, for the pri- 
ie government in England was by the king 
his privy council. Matters of great impor- 
e, even between one ſubject and another, 

been anciently determined by this court; 


bf formerly the judges of England in many dif- 

th t caſes refuſed to give judgment till they 
lad the matter before the king and privy 

nth | 

pa Incil, Nay, the lords and commons in parlia- 


nt aſembled, have frequently referred mat- 

5 of high moment to them, as ſuppoſing that 
ntheir experience they were better judges of 
matter; or that it was more prudent the ſub- 

| ſhould be debated” thus privately, than by 
th houſes of parliament. 

At preſent, however, there are few or no 
ſes brought before the king and council, that 
ay be determined in the common courts of 
ice, Their buſineſs now is the buſineſs of 
be nation in general; they take cognizance 
aly of matters of complaint and ſudden emer- 
encies, and have in truſt the honour of his 
ety, and the welfare of his kingdoms. The 
airs of Ireland however, and the plantations, - 
ire fill very much under the juriſdiction of 
lis court. . 

The king, with the advice of his privy coun- 
el, may publiſh proclamations, which are bind- 
ing to the ſubject, if not contrary to the ſtatute 
or common law ; and this court has power to 
enquire into all crimes and treſpaſſes againſt - 
the government, and to commit the delinquents 
to ſafe cuſtody in order for their trial. The 
kin is often preſent at their debates, in 3 

e the 
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the loweſt councellor delivers his opinion H pr 
and the reſt ſucceed him 'till it comes tot ptec 
king (if preſent) who then gives his judgme viſco 
and determines the debate. But when the E able 


3s abſent, the matter is determined without hit 
by the preſident (whoſe office we have alreal 
deſcribed) and he makes report thereof toi 
majeſty. The king, though preſent, may con 
ceal what he pleaſes from the privy councl 
and communicate his thoughts to aſele& com 
cil choſen out of this body, called the Cabin 
Council, with whom his majeſty often deter 
mines ſuch affairs as are of great importance 
and requires the utmoſt ſecreſy. 
The members of the privy council are of the 
king's own election, except thoſe who are pri 
councellors in conſequence of office; and he 
may have what number he pleaſes. They are 
ſworn to counſel and adviſe the king truly and 
juſtly, according to the beſt of their abilities, 
and to keep ſacred the king's council: By the 
force of which oath, and the cuſtom of the 
kingdom, a privy counſellor is made without 
any patent or grant, and continues during the 
lite of the king, or during the king's pleaſure. 
There are ſtated days appointed for their 
meeting 1n council ; but on caſes of emergency 
they are ſummoned at any time, and when the 
king is preſent they ſit bare- headed. A coun- 
Cil is {ſeldom or never held without the preſence 
of one of the ſecretaries of ſtate (whoſe office we 
have already deſcribed) ſince they generally lay 
before the board the matter in queſtion. | 
| 4 | | A privy 


able 


the 
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\ privy counſellor, though but a gentleman, 
; precedence of all knights, and younger ſons 
niſcounts and barons, and is ſtiled right Ho- 
fable but the council itſelf is called moſt ho- 
rable. | 5 


—_— 


— 


the PARLIAMENT of GREAT-BRITAIN. 


HOSE who have read our Hiſtory of 
England will perceive that parliaments 
ad being even in the reign of the Saxon kings; 
ut how the commons were then repreſented, 
5 not ſo certain, nor is a knowledge of that 
atter to be any how obtained; for there are 
ho ſummonſes of them upon record before the 
49th of Henry III. at which time they began to 
a fliſtind houſe... 

It is generally ſuppoſed, and with great pro- 
bability, that our parliament derived its origin 
from the parliaments, aſſemblies, and diets of 
che northern nations, the form of which was 
c WJ brought in by the Anglo-Saxons, But theſe meet- 
ing were not ſo frequent under the firſt Saxon 
WH kings, as under the Plantagenets; when the 
WT parliament began to make a formidable figure, 

and in ſome reigns aſſumed great authority and 

power ; being excited thereto by the weakneſs 
of the Prince; his avarice, profuſeneſs or adhe- 
rence to ſome flattering favourite, Not but 
that ambition has. alſo had its. weight in the 
ſeale; for the vanity and turbulence of ſome 
tempers have generally aided theſe ſort of en- 
terprizes, - "Ha When 
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- When' the ſums expended by the king 
ceeded the yearly revenues fixed by the fh 
_ {being applied to different purpoſes fromy| 
they were intended, or wantonly laviſhed 
fawning favourites) new taxes became necelly 
which were oppoſed by all thoſe who had 
thare of the plunder, or were too Tighteous 
connive at proceedings ſo deſtructive to 
community; and, after ſeveral inſurreQion 
they in the reign of king John, aſſumed to then 
ſelves a power of not ſuffering the king to be 
any other taxes, than ſuch as had been grand 
him by the ſtates of the kingdom; and th 
power they alſo confirmed to themſelves unde 

the rergh of his ſon Henry III. who being alway 
in want of money, convened his parliament 
more frequehtly than uſual, and in theſe aſſem 
blies they came to ſuch reſolutions as almoſt de 
ſtroyed the authority of the crown. Tis true 
he endeavoured to ſhake off their ſhackles, bu 
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and cultivating a good underſtanding with his 


of his ſubjects, excited new troubles, drained 
his coffers, and rendered the feeble ſtill more 
infirm : befides, theſe members of his own pro- 
curing, who knew his weakneſs, would do hin 
| no Tervice but what was paid for: and thus, 
whether obſtinate or humble, the parliament 
had ever the upper hand of the King. 
But the cafe has been very different in tlie 
reign of princes renowned for their provenet 
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Imartial exploits ; for, in the days of E4zvard 
Henry IV. V. VII. VIII. and queen Elixa- 
„ the parliament, either through reſpect to 
cir actions, or in dread of their reſentment; 
{little more than carry their commands into 
ecution ; and, notwithſtanding our boaſted 
erties, the ſtate of government in theſe reigns 
las little other than that of abſolute monarchy z 
or does it appear that there was any ſafe, per- 
arent, and eſtabliſhed liberty for the ſubject 
Ill the revolution. The freedom of parlia- 
nents, however, and the dignity of the crown, 
kem now to be both fixed upon a baſis not 
ally to be ſhaken ; corruption may indeed 
reep in, but will never be able to undermine 
he Eric ; for the oppoſite parties that are ſub- 
vſting, and ever jealous of each other, will pre- 
rent any encroachments, either on the fide of 
the crown, or of the people, and' that 1s the 
only uſe parties are of in this nation. An equi- 
„ lbrium, however, between the parties, ſhould: 
be maintained, or they may be productive of” 
o e 
Twas the mutual oppoſition between the. 
campions of the court, and the champions of 
ele country, inflamed and carried beyond all 
bounds of diſcretion, that occaſioned the death 
of king Charle, I. a melancholy circumitance, . 
which, I hope will never be forgot; ſince it is 
an uſeful leſſon to politicians, and ſhews how 
abſolutely unſafe it is to place too much power 
on either fide. The parliament of that time, 

lize the phœnix in the fable, deftroyed, itfelf ; 
u had too much power to ſubſiſt; and, in oder 
e Ld 
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to maintain their encroachments, were oblige th 
to delegate ſo much power to others, that thMnicat! 
very creatures whom they had employed king 
their ſervants, became their maſters. V crov 
were the dupes of Cromwell, and the ſport Wrried 
the ſold.ery. ; 
The ceſign of parliament, as we have alrea 
obierved, is to keep up the conſtitution, ſuppyr 
the honour of the crown, maintain the prij 
leges of the people, raiſe ſubſidies, make law; 
and redreſs grievances. Their fitting is appoint 
ed 40 days after royal proclamation, with th 
advice of the privy council. The lord chan- 
cellor iſſues writs to the lords ſpiritual and ten- 
poral, to appear at the time and place appoint- 
ed; and to the ſheriffs, commanding them to 
ſummon the people to ele& as many knights, ci- 
tizens, and burgeſſes in their reſpective counties, 
as are to ſit in the houſe of commons; a writ is 
alſo directed to the privy- council in Scotland for 
electing 16 peers and 45 commons. When it 
happens that a burgeſs is elected for 2 boroughs, 
he muſt declare to the houſe for which he will 
ſerve, that a writ may be iſſued out for a new 
election at the other place. And that theſe re- 
preſentatives may be in circumſtances ſuffici- 
ently eaſy to preſerve them from the temptation 
of betraying their truſt, every candidate for a 
county in England ought to be poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate of 600 /. per annum ; and every candidate 
for a city or borough of 200 J. per annum. 
A s the time, ſo is the place of the parlia- 
ments ſitting appointed by the ſovereign, tho 
It is uſually at Weſiminſter, the lords in a large 
| : Ts room; 
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m, the commons in a larger, with a com- 
nication between them. At the opening, 
king goes to the houſe in his royal robes, 
crown on his head, and the ſword of ſtate 
ried before him; his majeſty fits under 
canopy, in a chair of ſtate; the tempo- 
lords are in their ſcarlet robes of ſtate, 
{ the ſpiritual lords in their epiſcopal habit; 
the king's right hand there is a ſeat for the. 
ince of Wales, or his heir apparent, and on 
5 left another for the ſecond fon. 

On the king's right hand, next the wall, the 
o archbiſhops fit on a form by themſelves, 
low them, the biſhops of London, Durham, 
nd Wincheſter and all the other biſhops, ac- 
ording to the order of their conſecration. 
The lord treaſurer, lord preſident, and lord 
privy-ſeal fit upon forms on the king's left- 
hand, above all dukes, except thoſe of the royal 
blood. Then the dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, 
zecording to their creation. 

Croſs the room are placed the woolſacks, on 
the firſt of Which, before the throne, fits the 
bord chancellor, as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 
- Wvith the great ſeal and mace lying by him; be- 
boo which are forms croſs the room for the viſ- 
counts and the barons, who fit in order accord- 

ing to their creation, except thoſe who have 
precedence by virtue of their places. —- 

The judges, maſters in chancery, and king's 
council, who, when called upon, are to give 
their advice in point of law, ſit on the other 
woolſacks. But they all ſtand up till the king 


gives them leave to fit. 
The 
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The loweſt wooffack is for the clerk of Ile, u 
council, and clerk of the parliament. The derb 
concerned in all parliamentary writs and y; Fm 
dons, and the laft in keeping the record; + r the 
that paſſes in parliament. This clerk ha "oi" 
ander-clerks, who, kneeling behind the wait”, 
facks, write upon it. als 
No perſon of the Romiſp religion can ſt ind le 
ther houſe, nor any member vote, till he 10 
taken the oaths to the government. he 61 
When his majeſty is not at the houſe, vi * 
lords bow to the chair of ſtate ; and fo mol ges 
all do who enter the king's preſence-chambet. he k 
When the Ang comes to parliament, the uſhet * n 
of the black rod is commanded to call the hoi 
of commons zo attend his majeſty immediate i 5 
the houſe of peers ; he is the king's firſt gentleman 
uſher, and carries a black rod in his hand; hi 
fits without the bar of the houſe, and whit te 
peers or other perſons they think proper to con. * 
mit for any treſpaſs, are left to his cuſtody ; he Kt 
has a deputy, a yeoman-uſher, that waits at the 
door within, and a crier without. 2 
The commons being come, ſtand without the 
bar, and the % commands them by the lord 
chancellor, to chuſe one of their mem bers for 
their ſpeaker, and to preſent him in a day or 
two; ſometimes this is done by the lord chan- 
cellor only. . 85 5 
The commons being returned to their houſe, 
chuſe a ſpeaker, who ought to be a perſon of 
great experience and abilities, eſpecially in 
parliamentary affairs; for the ſpeaker, being the 
firſt commoner of the land, is the mouth of the 
houſe, 
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iſe, and fo neceſſary, that the commons are 
operly 10, hoſe, 1. e. can do no buſineſs with- 
t him. The choice being made, *tis a cuſtom 
r the party to decline the office; but he 1s 
blwered with a full conſent upon his rame, 
1 two of the principal members lead him to 
e ſpeaker's chair, where being ſet, they return 
their places. 2 5 

At the day appointed for his preſentation to- 
be Ling, his majeſty being come, the commons 
re called in. The rea /peater is introduced, 
ges his incapacity, and refuſes his office; but 
ie king not allowing it, he makes a ſpeech to 
is majeſty, and generally concludes with theſe 
petitions, That the commons may, during their 
ting, have free acceſs ta his maß ey; that they 
may have freedom of ſpeech in their houje, and be 
ee from arreſts. Theſe requeſts being granted, 
the king makes a /þeech to both houſes of par- 
lament, concerning ſuch matters as he thinks 
ft to lay before them; then he leaves both 
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E houſes to their private debates, and the com- 
mons return to their own houſe, the mace 

e bdeing carried (as uſual) before their ſpeaker. 

His majeſty never comes to parliament after 

dis, but to lay freſh important affairs before 

- MT them ; to give afſent to the bills paſſed, or cloſe 


the ſeſſion. Whenever he goes in ſtate, there's 
a diſcharge of 21 guns, and the ſame at his 
return; _.- 5 
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Of the proceedings of both houſes in their | 
Ps Hates and paſſing of bills. 


The firſt thing the commons do after his 
Jeſty's approbation of their /peaker, is to opt 
the /e/fions, by reading a bull the firſt time, x 
ways prepared by the clerk, and ordered tot 
read a ſecond time, though it is ſeldom take 
any farther notice of, and then they appou 
the grand committees, for privileges and elettim 
for grievances, trade, and religion. 
The ſtanding committees being ſettled, a pf 
vate one is generally appointed to draw up a 
addreſs of thanks to the king for his moſt gra 
£10us ſpeech, wherein they commonly expreſs: 
cheerful diſpoſition to concur with his majeſ 
in thoſe things he has laid before them; th 
like is done in the houſe of lords. | 
As the chief buſineſs of parliament is to make 
new laws, revive or abrogate old ones; whats 
ever is propoſed for a law, is firſt put in writ- 
ing, and called a bi], Any member may ot- 
fer a bill for the public good, but he muſt fir 
ive reaſon for the admitting thereof, which 
is called making a motion; upon Which the houſe 
may either grant or deny it. 
 Subfrdy bills for taxes are not to be brought 
in but by order of the houſe; and whereas all 
other bills may begin in either houſe, theſe al- 
ways begin in the houſe of commons: the reaſon 
is, becauſe the greateſt part of the monies be- 

long to the commons. | 
If any member defire a law in force to be al- 
| | | tered 
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dor repealed, he muſt firſt move the houſe, 
| oive Feaſons for it; if the houſe allow the 
en, he moves that the act be read, and then 
es his reaſons for the alterations he propoſes 
have made, or the act repealed, their uſual 
Y is to appoint ſome of the members to 
ing in a bill for that purpoſe. _ - 
Leave mult be alſo given to bring in a pri- 
te bill, and the ſubſtance made known either 
notion Or petition. Petitions are uſually pre- 
ited by the members of the county, or place 
e petitioners are of; if they concern private 
erlons, they are to be ſubſcribed, and the per- 
us preſenting them called to the bar, to avow 
ke ſubſtance of the petition, eſpecially if it be 
complaint againſt an offender. . | 
Every bill, before it is a law, muſt be read 
hree times in each houſe, and then obtain the 
hal afſent ; for, as each houſe has the privilege 
if a negative voice, ſo the ſovereign is free to 
onfirm or reject the bill; however, a 6:1] of in- 
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0 {mnity, from the throne is read but once in 
ech houſe, they being to take it as the ſove - 
ein 15 pleaſed to give it. 


The /peater, and ſometimes the houſe, direQts 
the clerk what bill to read, which he does with 
an audible voice, and then delivers it to the 
ſrraker, who riſing from his chair, ſtands un- 
covered, and holding the bill in his hand, ſays; 
this bill is thus intituled, arid reads the title ; he 
tien opens the ſubſtance of it, and declares, 
that it is the firſt time of reading this bill, and 
delivers it again to the clerk. | : 
The ſpeaking fr or againſt a bill, is com- 

| monly 
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monly put. off till the ſecond reading, that t 
members may have time to conſider oft: for! 
ſeldom happens that a bill is read twice in on 
day, except bills of ſetilement. | 

Bills of ſettlement, naturalization, Cc. { 
any of the royal family, may paſs through bat 
| houſes the fame day it is brought in. 

On the /econd reading, which is in like man 
ner as the firſt, debates ariſe, after which the 
houſe uſually calls for committing the bill, i. e 
either for referring it to a committee of the chu. 
houſe, or a ſelect committee; the latter conſiſts of 
ſeveral members, nominated by the houſe, with 
the time and place appointed for their meeting; 
whoever ſpoke againſt the bill muſt not be of 
the committee; for he cannot be a proper perſon 
to help to prepare it; and when the %% has 
paſſed through the commztee, it is ordered to be 
ingrofjed. | | 

If a bill begun in the commons, happens at Mn: 
firſt reading to be debated pro and can, the Nur 
houſe calls for the queſtion, which is, aer ns 
the bill fhall be rejected; and not avhether the 
bull foall be read the ſecond time, which is the s 
uſual way; but a bill coming from the d Wu 
ſo much reſpect is ſhewn, that if it be ſpoke WW 
againſt on the firſt reading, and the /peater pre-. 
ſed to put the queſtion, he makes it firſt for the 
ſecond reading; if that be denied, then for - 
ſeckion; it being prudent to conſider the bill, 

fore it be ppt to ſuch hazard. 
If the majority be for rejecting, the cler writes 
rejected in the journal, and indorſes it fo on the 
back of the bill; and it can be read $0 ory 
that 


> 
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ſefion, unleſs materially altered both in 
dy and title; if the voice be to have the bilb 
zined, then it is read a ſecond time. | 
Whoever /peaks to a bill, is uncovered, and 
reſts himſelf to the Healer; if two ariſe to 
ak, the fpeaker determines which ſhall give 
xy; he that ſpeaks, is to be heard out An- 
rupted, unleſs the diſcourſe be not to the 
poſe ; in which caſe the /eater may check 
IM, | 
None are to ſpeak twice, unleſs by way of 
wlcation, or when a ill is twice read; if 
hat one ſays be confuted by another, he muſt 
ot reply the ſame day, unleſs the houſe be turn- 
d into a committee; and then, if the chairman 
links proper, every one may ſpeak to it as of- 
ten as he pleaſes. If the /peater does not, any 
nember may ſpeak to what is done contrary to- 
der of the houſe. Whoever mentions the orders 
n a debate, muſt not ſpeak to the matter itſelf ; 
or if ſo, the /peazer or other member repri- 
nands him. ; 
The ſpeaker is not to argue for or againſt ; he 
1s to ſee orders obſerved, hear the arguments, 
and collect the ſubſtance ; he has no voice but 
vien the houſe is equally divided, and then, 
the caſting vote. | © | 
No member ts to mention the name of ano- 
ther in diſcourſe, but to deſcribe him by his title: 
or addition, as, that noble lord, that aworthy, 
tzight or gentleman, or by his office, as Mr. 
ſerjeant, gentleman of the long robe, &c. or by his 
place, as the gentleman near the chair, near the: 
ELIT . n e 
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Bar, or the other fide; or that gentleman. d 
ſpoke laſt ; or laſt but one, and the like. 
No reflections are to be uſed ; and thouy 
freedom of {peech be a privilege of. the houl 
yet what is ſpoken may be cenſured, If x 
ſpeaks offenſive words of the ſovereign, he 
Called to the bar, and on his knees reprimand 
by the /peater; if the offence be great, he 
ſent to the T.xver. Wo | 
When a Eill that has been committed isn 
ported, the houſe commonly agrees to the re 
port in whole or in part; but when the matte 
is of importance, the bi] is ſometimes recon 
mitted, and moſt uſually to the ſame commile; 
A debate ended, the ſpeaker puts the queſtio! 
Tor ingrofſing ; if the majority be againſt it, the 
Eill is thrown out; if for, tis ingraſſed, and the 
ſpeaker offers it ſome days after to be read: 
third time for paſſing ; and to prevent carrying 
of Bills with few voices, no il is put to the 
paſting before 12 &cleck. 

At the third reading of a bill, the /peatzy tells 
the houſe, it is the third time, and with their 
favour, will put it to the paſſing ; before he does 
this, he pauſes, that the members may ſpeak to 
It, if they pleaſe ; it ſometimes happens at the 
third reading that a freſh debate ariſes ; but 

the bill is rarely recommitted, except for ſome 
particular clauſe or proviſo. | 
The debate over, the /peaker puts the bill to 
the vote, thus: A. many as are of opinion that this 
bill ſhould paſs, ſay ave ; and after the affirma- 
tive, As many as are of the contrary opinion ſay 
No; upon which the /peakgr declares his opinion, 
ks e whether 
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ther the ayes or the nces have it; which 
ds as the judgment of the houſe, unleſs the 
2 be doubtful ; then a motion is made for 
ding the houſe, and there is a rule that de- 
mines which (hall go out the ayes or nes, 

» ſbeaker nominates two ayes and two noes to 
unt the houſe, who have each a ſtaff in his 
nd, and counts the members that remain fit- 
po; then the ze/lers go to the door, they ſtand. 

0 0n each fide, as in oppoſition, and count 
em who went forth, as they come in; while 
is is performing, no member is to ſpeak or 
out of his place; except ſuch as go out upon 
te diviſion. TR USO 
The houſe being numbered, the forr zellers 
proaching the table, make /o/emn bows to the 
hair, Viz. the fir/? at the bar, the ſecond in the 
nile of the floor, and the laſt at the table, and 
then the two who are the zellers for the majo- 
% report the number; which, if equal, the 
ters mix one and one, the oldeſt member or 
laronet, or peer, taking the right-hand ; upon 
which they all return to their places, and the 
praker reports. If it be carried in the affirma- 
live, the clerk enters reſolved; if in the nega- 
re, thus, 2% guetion being put, &c. it paſſed 
in the negative, | | | 

If the 4:7] paſſed be originally of the houſe 

of commons, the clerk writes within it, on the 
top next the right-hand, Sit baille aux ſeigneurs 3 
le. let it be ſent to the lords; but if it begun in 
the lords houſe, he writes underneath the ſub- 
ſcription of the lords, A ce bill les communes ont 
oſentez, i. e. to this bill the commons agree. 
x Q.2 1. The 


n 


called, ftands up uncovered; the abſent, if not 
excuſed, are entered deficit (a defaulter) and N] 
ſometimes ſent for by the /erjeant at arms; it 
is common for members to aſk leave to be ab- I 
ſent for ſome time, and it 1s readily granted. . 
There muſt be 40 members preſent to conſti- 

1 eee tute 
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The bill is carried to the lords, by fere 
members appointed by the houſe ; and as thi 
come to the bar, with great reſpect, their ly; 
ſhips riſe, and go forward to meet them; the jj 
of the 6:1] is read by the chief manager, and de 
livered to the lord chancellor. 
When a ill is ſent by the lords to the cor 
mons, they ſend no members, but mafer;; 
chancery; who are always introduced by th 
ſerjeant.at arms, bowing thrice, and after read 
ing the title, and deſiring it may be taken in 
to conſideration, deliver it to the /peater. 
But in meſages of importance, the lords ſend 
two judges to the houſe of commons. If eithe 
houſe difagree upon a bill, a conference is de 
manded, which 1s held in the painted chamber 
to Which both houſes ſend ſeveral managers ti 
argue upon the matter ; if they don't agree, a 
new conference is demanded ; and if it proves 
ineffectual, the 1] is loft. 

They vote in the houſe of lords, by begin- 
ning at the loweſf baron, and ſo upwards; each 
anſwering a part, content, or not content; if the 
voices are equal, the negative carries it; the 
ſpeaker having no vote, unleſs a peer of the " 
realm. 


In the houſe of rommons, tis uſual in the ſeſ- - 
fon to call the houſe over every member when ;, 
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a houſe of commons, and at leaſt 3 in a 
mittee, but the full number of the houſe of 
nmons is 558. 3 
hen a full houſe is required, the /erjeant at 
jm: is ſent to ſeek for members, at the court of 
ets, Weſtminſter-hall, &c. and the members 
obliged to attend the buſineſs upon ſeein 

e ſerjeant, who has the mace carried a-croſs 
neflenger's arms behind him. 

Upon the death of a member, a warrant 
Jues to the clerk of the crown for making a 
ww writ, directed to the /er:f of the county 
here the deceaſed member ſerved, in order to 
new election. | 


tha 
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Rur Es obſerved by COMMITTEES. 


Upon the firſt meeting of a committee, in the 
mmnittee-chamber, they chuſe a chairman among 
emſelves. „ 3 
The committees muſt not raxe, interline, or 
lit the bill, but muſt mark amendments on a 
different paper, and the number of the ie 
where the amendment is made, naming parti- 
e aularly the place; the brewiate annexed to the 
bill muſt agree with it; every amendment is 
„died ſingly, and when all are ſettled, read, 
and put to the queſtion, whether the ſame ſhall 
Le reported to the houſe. Before the queſtion is 
put, any member of the committee may move to 
add to thoſe amendments, or mend any other 
part of the bill. | | 
If the amendments paſs, the chairman is to 
make the report, He firſt acquaints the houſe, 
Os that 


r ee err 
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that he has a report to make from the con iter, 
tee to whom ſuch a bill was committed; v ee, a1 
being received by the houſe, the chairman ſtul The 


ing in his place, reads each of the amendny 


os che 
with the coherence in the Bill, and gives 


ntly 1 


reaſons of the committee for all ſuch amendnal i preſ 
this done he delivers the B and amendmenn Winer" 
the clerk ; whereupon any member may ſpe nme 
againſt all or any of the amendments, and dei fue 


Wh 
ing 
rds 

he ch 
jill 5 
went 
Of 
an{y 
(911. 


the coherence to be read, but muſt make all 
objections at once. 5 
Upon any great buſineſs, like a non bi 
the houſe reſolves itſelf into a grand committed 
called a committee of the whole houſe ; when eve 
member may ſpeak as often as he thinks nece 
ſary, and anfwer others; the ſpeaker leaves th 
chair, and a chairman is choſen, who fits in th 
clerk's place, and writes the proceedings of thi 
commitiee. 5 | lie 
Buſineſs under conſideration of this camnitteſ¶ a, 
commonly requires ſeveral fittings, the chairmaiM 
muſt aſk leave to fit again; when the matter 1M 
_ debated, and it is thought fit to be reſolved in 
the houſe, the chairman having gone throug 
the bill, puts the queſtion, hat the ſame be re- 
ported to the houſe, If the queſtion be carried 
in the affirmative, the /peakey is called to the 
chair, and the chairman reports what was re- 
ſolved in the committee, whereupon the houſe 
proceeds as a Houſe, not as a committee. 
The lords have their committees, with this dit- 
ference, that the judges and others of the /ong- 
robe, are ſometimes joined to the lords of the 
Ho | com- 
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tee, though they have no voice in the 
mee, and here they fit uncovered. N 
tal Arbe parliament during the ſeſſion may ad- 
1s the king, either each houſe ſeparately, or 
s ithy in the ſame addreſs; and theſe addreſſes 
e preſented at a time appointed by his maje/ty, 
»; netimes in a body with the /2ater ; but moſt 
ſpeMWnmonly by deputed members from each houſe, 
def d fuch as are of his maje/fy*s privy council. 
When 4://s are ready for the royal aſſent, the 
ing goes to the houſe in his robes, as do the 
ds in theirs, and the commons are ſent for, 
he cler of the crown then reads the title of each 
ill; and as he reads, the clerk of the parlia- 
ent, according to inſtruction, pronounces the 
wyal aſſent in theſe words; if a public bill, the 
anſwer is, Le roy le wveut ; if private Soit fait 
comme il eft defire ; if a money- bill, Le roy remer- 
tie ſes loyaux ſuje#s, accepte leur benevolence, & 
% la veut; if a bill of indemnity, the return 
is from the lords and commons to his majeſty 
in theſe words, Les prelats, ſeigneurs & com- 
munes en ce parlement aſſembles au nem de tous vos 
autres fujets remercient tres humblement votre ma- 
jets & prient Dieu vos denner en ſantb bonne vie 
& longue ; if a bill which the king diſlikes, Le 
ro fawiſera, the king will conſider of it, which is 
aſort of civil denial. His majeſty by commiſſion 
to ſome peers, may give his royal agent to any 
bill without his preſence. _— | 

Each houſe has a privilege to adjourn for ſome 
days; and the king may alſo adjourn them; 
and all &://s in both houſes remain as they were, 
and may be brought to an iſſue the next meet- 
108 5 
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ing: but'tis otherwiſe with a prorogation, wh 
makes a /-; for all bills that have paſt 
either or both houſes, and had not the ry 
«ſent, are dropt, or to be obtained mult beꝗ rere 
anew. _ 5 | 
Laſtly, it is ſaid, the parliament is diſhly 
when the houſe of commons is diſcharged | 
order to a new election. 
Diſſolution and calling of parliament are con 
monly by proclamation. | „ 
Upon the king's deceaſe, if a parliament wi 
Atting, or in being, it was formerly difoled dl 
courſe, he being the head of the parliament 
but to prevent confuſions on that account, an 
act paſſed in the 4th of queen Arne, by which 
it is declared, The parliament then fitting, or it 
being, ſhall in that caſe continue for fix manths, 
zenleſs ſooner prorogued or diſſolved by the next heir 
e the crown in ſucceſſion. But if there is no par- 
liament in being, then the laſt preceding parlia- 
ment ſhall immediately meet, fit, and act to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid parliament bad 
never been diſſolved. The privy council, and 
all offices civil and military, are alſo to conti- 
nue for ſix months: And it is high treaſon in 
the privy council, not to proclaim the next ſuc- 
_ceflor immediately; the great benefit of which 
act appeared on the death of queen Anne. 
Formerly the Heri proclaimed the a&s paſſed 
in a ſeſſion, that none might pretend ignorance; 


but that cuſtom has been laid aſide ſince print- 
ing came in uſe. 1 
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he Privileges and Power of the Parliament. 


ge in them dy the 

e ſupreme cour zudicature, al 
um them chere lies no appeal 3 
the principal ends of parliament be- 


as evil councellors, 
parliaments are A 


3, and 

check therefore to dangerous deſigns, and to 

wicked iniſters. 9 05 
U the commons im- 


The commons 


l When the 
in ach, and the lords are Judges - 
1 inform, Preſent and manage the evidence; an 
me lords, after trial, give judgment The com- 
impeach the higheſt 


ch non by their privilege ca 
dom; but the lords cannot pro- 


6d peer in the kingdo 
ve ceed againſt a commoner, except on à com 
_ \aint from the commons. 
In a caſe of miſdemeanors the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal are judges 3 if the crime be capitals 
emſelves during trial. For 
in Henry 


97 the Biſhops abſent th 
by an ordinance made at Meſtminſter in Id 


"" iy 
o® 


% 


111 / the ParLtament 
IId's reign, all clergymen are forbid api 
Judicttm ſanguinis, to meddle in any caſe whe 
life is at ſtake, on pain of being deprived 
their order and dignity. | 
Formerly, members were free from arreſt, 
impriſonment, except for treaſon or felony, di 
ing the ſeſſion, and forty days before and after 
which privilege extended to their ſervants, & 
attending the houſe. But this privilege ceaſes 
after ore. wer or diſſolution, till the pn 
rogued parliament be re-afſembled, or a ne 
parliament meet. It alſo ceaſes upon adjourn 
ment of the houſes for above 14 days, *till they 
meet again. Upon the riſing of parliament, 
che plaintiff is at liberty to proceed to judgment 
and execution. No action for debt due to the 
crown fhall be impeached, ſtayed, or delayed, 
under pretence df privilege of parliament. But ; 
the perſon of the debtor, whether commoner or WW” 
peer of the reaim,-ſhall be free from arreſts or 
impriſonment, during the continuance of the 
privilege of parliament. 
The lords ſpiritual and temporal may appoint 
proxies to vote in their ſtead ; but muſt enter 
them in perſon at the beginning of parliament. 
During the ſeſſion, all members of the hoz/? 
of commons are free from ſerving on juries ; or 
attending trials in inferior courts of judicature. 
The park ament, with the royal aſſont, can dg 
any thing that is not repugnant to juſtice. They 
may revive or abrogate old laws, make new, 
ſettle the ſuceeſſion to the crown, determine 
doubtful rights where no law is made, appoint 
taxes, eſtabliſh forms of religion, . 
2 51 | aliens, 
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s, diſſolve marriages, legitimate baſtards, 
nage an infant or minor to be of full age; 
int a man of treaſon, either alive, or after 


lament is taken to be the conſent of every 
ton. | ap pn 

But how great ſoever be the power of king 
| parliament, yet they cannot reftrain or 
nne future parliaments. 2ned leges paſteriores 


of parliaments; and a ſubſequent parlia- 
nt has ſtill a power to abrogate, ſuſpend, 
dify, explain, or make void the acts of the 
mer in the whole or any part thereof; not- 
thſtanding any words or reſtraint, prohibi- 
jon, or penalty in the former. 3 
M B. It is to be obſerved, that the Hon⁰e of 
yt are the hereditary councellors of the crown: 
hey are alſo the /upreme court of judicature, and 
tom them lies no appeal. : 


Of the Court of CHANCERY. 


The court of chancery, which 1s a court of 
quity, is next in dignity and power to the high 
vurt of parliament, and here the lord chancel- 
lor, the lord keeper of the great ſeal, fits as 
Judge (unleſs commiſſioners are appointed for 


that purpoſe) ſearches into frauds, breaches of | 


truſt, and ſecret practices, and, in many caſes, 
moderates the rigour of the common law. The 
proceedings are carried on by bills, anſwers, 
and decrees; but theſe decrees can only bind 


the 


i; dead; give the moſt free pardons ; reſtore 
Hlood and name, c. And the con/ext of the 


ures contrarias pbrogant, is a maxim in the 
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156 Of the CourT of CHANCERy, 
the perſon of the ſuitors, and not their [an 
of * E 
he twelve maſters in chancery are aſſiſtan 
to the lord chancellor; the firſt of whom 
called mafter of the rolls, or records of the coy 
of chaneery, and he, in the abſence of the cha 
cellor, hears cauſes at the rolls office, and ſom 
times in the court of chancey. In his pift; 
the offices of the fix clerks, whoſe buſineſs it 
to enrol commiſſions, pardons, patents, & 
which paſs the great ſeal. They are alſo a 
torneys for the Rita in all cauſes dependin 
in this court. Under theſe ſix clerks are fixt 
more, who diſpatch all the buſineſs of that of 
fice. In the court of chancery there are al 
two examiners, who examine all witneſſes 0 
oath, and take their depoſitions, and other 0 
ficers whoſe employments we paſs over for thi 
ſake of brevity. — 55 
The court of chancery enquires into all ſuc 
frauds and abuſes as may have been committed 
where eſtates or money has been given to an 
charitable uſe, obliging the truſtees to perfor 
their truſt according to the intent of the reſpec: 
tive donors. 


Of the Couxr of King's BENck. T 


The court of king's bench, which is next] . 
the houſe of lords, the higheſt court in E:g/an t. 
at common law, takes cognizance of ſuch cri- 
minal cauſes as treaſon, felony, breaches of the 
peace, oppreſſion, Oc. and can examine, con- 
trqul and correct the judgments and pow 
is & in 
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vs of all other inferior courts (except that of 
:exchequer) not only in pleas of the crown, 
it in all others; errors committed by juſtices 
the peace come alſo under their cognizance. 
In this court there are four judges created by 
tent, who hold their places for life, vig. the 
rd chief juſtice of this court (alſo called the 
rd chief juſtice of England) who has a ſalary 
f 4000 J. per annum, and the three other judges 
we each 2000 l. per annum. This court grants 
rmhibitions to other courts, both eccleſiaſtical 
nd civil, when they exceed the bounds of their 
uiſdiction ; and here all matters of facts relat- 
ig to civil or criminal cauſes are tried by a 
. In this court all young lawyers, that have 
„een called to the bar, are allowed to plead 
and praftiſe. The juriſdiction of this lord 
" Wichief juſtice is very extenſive, and his warrant 
b of force in any part of the kingdom. 


: Of the Couxr of Common PLEAS. 


The court of common pleas takes cognizance 
of none but civil cauſes ; and real actions are 
pleadable no where elſe ; nor can fines be le- 
ved, nor recoveries ſuffered in any other court. 
The judges of this court are the lord chief juſtice 
of the common pleas, and three other judges, 
who are created by patent for life; the ſalary of 
the firſt is 2500 J. and each of the others 2000/7. 
fer annum. None but ſerjeants at law can plead 
in this court, and all facts are tried by a jury. 

The chief officers belonging to this court, 
ae the cuſtos brevium, prothonotaries, and chiro- 

* | | grapher 1 
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grapher, who are all ſworn, fit in court, 
Fol their offices for life as a freehold. cers C 
The cuſtos breviam. is the firſt clerk in cou Axor tt 
his office is to receive and keep all writs Nee re 
records of nf prius, called poſteas. 

The prothonotaries are to enter and enrol 
declarations, pleadings, judgments, &. and 
their offices the attornies of the ſaid court 
to enter their cauſes, c. 

The chirographer 1s to engroſs and acknor 
ledge fines, Oc. and has under him fix clerk 
who have each their reſpective counties all N 


3 ES po 
Of the CourT of ExCyEQuER. ll 2 
LL cou 


In the excheguer there are two courts held, ii Is: 
the one cauſes are tried according to la, anq br. 
the other according to eguity. The court or 
equity is held before the lord treaſurer, th c 
chancellor of the exchequer, and one or mor 
of the barons; but the court of judicial pro 
.ccedings, according to law, is held before the 
barons only. 
In this court are tried all matters relating to 
the revenues of the crown; ſuch as concern 
accounts, cuſtoms and fines, Oc. for which 
purpoſe four judges are appointed, who are 
called Barons of the Exchequer, the firſt where- 
of is the lord chief baron, whoſe ſalary is 3000 . 
ard the ſalary of the reſt is 2000 /. per annum. 
There is alſo the curfitor baron, who ſits with 
the other barons, but is not a judge of the 
court, his office being only to adminiſter bt 
| . a oaths 


Of the Couxr of Excnxquer. 159 
sto ſheriffs, under ſheriffs, bailiffs, and the 

cers of the cuſtom-houſe. + - n 
For the aſſiſtance of theſe baro#s, and for the 
re regular diſpatch of buſineſs, there are 
eral officers who have places of conſiderable 
iſt and profit, particularly, 1. The king's 
nmbrancer, who has under him eight favorn 
trnies, two of whom are diſtinguiſhed by the 
tle of /econdaries, and in whoſe office a ſtate 
all the accounts concerning the king's re- 
enue is entered (except ſheriffs and bailiffs 
counts) all ſecurities for the faithful diſcharge 
f offices are taken, and all proceedings there- 
pon made, as well as proceſſes iſſued to cauſe 
l accomptants to bring in and ſettle their ac- 
counts. And all proceedings 1n the exchequer, 
2s 2 court of equity, are here lodged. 2. The 
ld treaſurer”s remembrancer has ſix attornies, 
or {worn clerks under him, two of whom are 
called ſecondaries; and the buſi neſs of this of- 
bee is to make proceſs againſt all ſheriffs, re- 
ceivers, c. for their accounts, and to tranſact 
other matters of moment. 3. The clerk of the 
lie, into whoſe office all accounts which paſs 
the remembrancer's office, are brought. He 
has eight attornies or ſworn clerks under him, 
the two firſt whereof are called /econdaries. 
There likewiſe belongs to this court, 4. A 
cmprroller of the pipe, whoſe buſineſs is to ſign 
the rolls, and to iſſue out writs for the reco- 
very of any debts due to the crown, which are 
called the ſummons of the pipe. Next to him is, 
3. The clerk of the pleas, in whoſe office all the 
officers of the exchequer, and other privileged 
| P. 2 perſons 
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160 Of the CourT'of Excntquer, 
perſons who are debtors to the king, 6, hx 
right to plead or be impleaded, in all matte 
at common law; and this privilege is grants 
to thoſe officers, that they may not be oblige 
to go out of their own court where their atter 
dance is required. Beſides the clerk, there; 
five born attornies and a foreign oppo/er. 
There is likewiſe a clerk of the efreats, wi 
receives the efreats, or extracts, every termo 
of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer's office 
and writes them out to be levied for the king 
Two auditors of the impre/s, who audit th 
accounts of his majeſty's monies impreſt, mint 
_ cuſtoms, ward-robe, firſt fruits, and tenths 
naval and military expences, &c, 
Four auditers of the revenue, whoſe buſine 
it is to audit all accounts of the revenue and 
ſubſidies granted by parliament. 
8 rancer of the firſt fruits. There at 
ſeveral officers belonging to this office, and 
their buſineſs is to take compoſitions for the 
_ Arſt fruits and tenths, and to proceed again 
thoſe who are unwilling to pay. 
. Beſides theſe there is a chief-ufer, who is by 
inheritance proclamator of the court of com- 
mon pleas, a clerk of the parcels, clerk of the 
nichels, marſhal of the court, and many other 
ſubordinate officers, which, for brevity ſake, 
we are obliged to omit, 


Dutchy of LANCASTER, Oc. 161 


the Cour of the Dutchy of LaNcasTER. 
The affizes for the different counties. The power 
heriffs. The civil government of cities, and 
the court of Admiralty. | | | 


The court of the dutchy of Lancafter, which 
kept at Weſtminſter by the lower exchequer, 
bes cognizance of all cauſes that concern the 
renue of this dutchy, which has been long 
tice annexed to the crown. C 

The chancellor of the dutchy is the chief 


te attorney of the court, and other officers. 

Tear juſtice may be regularly adminiſtered 

the country, the counties of England are di- 

ided into fix circuits, and two of the twelve 

udges are aſſigned to go each of theſe circuits 
vice a year, when, at the aſſizes held for the 
eſpective counties in ſpring and autumn, they 
determine all cauſes both of a criminal and 
ail nature; all facts being tried by a jury, as 

they.are in the courts of common law at Weſt- 

YU nin/fer-ball. 1 

„For the ſame reaſon Wales is divided into 

emo circuits, and two judges appointed annual - 

y to hear and determine cauſes in each. 

"WM As the trial of malefactors in England is very 
different from that of other nations, the follow- 
ing account thereof may be uſeful to fo- 
reiners and others, who have not ſeen thoſe 
proceedings. | | 

ue court being met, and the priſoner cal- 

ed to the bar, the clerk commands him to 


#3 hold 


age of the court, and is aflifted therein by 
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164 0% ids 
hold up his hand, and then charges him yi 
the crime of which he is accuſed, and aſks h 
whether he is guilty or not guilty. If the prifh 
anſwers guilky, his trial is at an end; but if! 
anſwers zot guilty, the court proceeds ont 
trial, even though he has before confeſſed! 
fact, for the law of England takes no notice 
ſuch confeſſion, and unleſs the witneſſes, wh 
are upon oath, prove him guilty of the crin 
the jury muſt acquit him; for they are direct 
to bring in their verdict according to the ei 
dence given in court. If the priſoner refuſ 
to plead, that is, if he will not ſay in cour 
whether he is guilty or not guilty, he is by th 
law of England to be preſſed to death. 
When the witneſſes have given in their ev! 
dence, and the priſoner has, by himſelf or his 
council, croſs examined them, the judge recites 
to the jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given 
againſt the priſoner, and bids them diſcharge 
their conſcience ; when, if the matter be very 
clear, they commonly give their verdict with: 
out going out of court; and the foreman, tot 
himſelf and the reſt, declares the priſoner guilt, 
or zt guilty, as it may happen to be. But if 
any doubt ariſes amongſt the jury, and the 
matter requires debate, they all withdraw into 
a room with a copy of the indictment, where 
they are locked up without bread, water, 0! 
any thing to ſubſiſt on till they are unanimoully 
agreed on the verdict; and if any one of the 
Jury ſhould die during this their confinement, 
the priſoner will be acquitted, ' | 
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hen the jury have agreed on the verdict, 
inform the court thereof by an officer that 
ts without, and the priſoner is again ſet to 
bar, to hear his verdict, which is unalter- 
e, except in ſome doubtful caſes, when the 
dict is brought in Hecial, and is therefore to 
determined by the twelve judges of England. 
If the priſoner is found guilty, he is then 
ed what reaſon he can give why ſentence of 
ath ſhould not be paſſed upon him? If it be 
e firſt fault, and his offence be within the 
tute made for that purpoſe, he may demand 
e benefit of the clergy, which ſaves his life, 
dhe will be only burnt in the hand. But 
here the benefit of the clergy is not admitted, 
e ſentence of death, after a ſummary account 
{the trial, is pronounced on the priſoner, in 
eſe words: The law is, T hat thou ſhalt return 
0 the place from whence thou cameſt, and from 
hence to the place of execution, where thou ſhalt 
ang by the neck, till thy body be dead, and the 
od hade mercy on they ſoul : Whereupon the 
or Wieriff is charged with the execution. 
all priſoners found act guilty by the jury, 
le immediately acquitted and diſcharged, and 
ei ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment 
tom the court to proceed at law againſt their 
proſecutors. e | 
If when a priſoner is brought to his trial no 
witneſſes appear againft him, he 1s acquitted: 
And the juſtice of peace who committed him, 
delivers up the examination he took, ſubs 
ſeribed by thoſe whom he bound to give evi- 
. x ; . dence 
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_ dence againſt him, that they may be ſued þ 
their recognizance. RO ; bu 
All priſoners that were not indicted but co r 
fined upon ſuſpicion, are proclaimed in t py 
manner, A. B. Priſoner, ſtands here at the H al 
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4f any man can ſay any thing againſt him, let l 
Speak ; for the priſoner ſtands at his deli verai 
And if, upon this, no evidence appears agai 
him he is acquitted ; and this is called I. 
ve rance by proclamation, 85 
We have already obſerved in the former pu 
of this work, that no priſoner can be broug 
to his trial, unleſs a bill of indictment be foun 
againſt him by the grand jury. 
For putting the laws effectually in execu 
tion, an high ſheriff is annually appointed fo 
every county (except Weſtmoreland and Cumber 
land) by the king, whoſe office 1s both miniſte 
rial and judicial. He is to execute the king 
mandates, and all writs directed to him out 0 
theijking's courts of juſtice ; to impannel juries 
to bring cauſes and malefactors to trial; to ſet 
the ſentences both in civil and criminal affairs 
executed. And at the aſſizes to attend on the 
zudges, and guard them all the time they are 
in his county. Tis alſo part of his office to“ 


| 5 collect all publick ſines, diſtreſſes, and amercia · * 


ments, into the exchequer, or where the king 
Mall appoint, and to make ſuch payments out 
of them as his majeſty ſhall think proper. 
As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, 
called the county court, which is held by the 
ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, to hear and de- 
termine all civil cauſes in the county F260 
925 ä ort) 
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: i ſhillings ; this however is-no court of re- 
d; but the court, formerly all d the berif”s 

col was one; and the 4i7g's le ough all the 
re; for in this court, enquiry was made 
o all criminal offences againſt the common 
where by the ſtatute law there was no re- 
aint. This court, however, has been long 
de aboliſhed. 3 5 
Under the ſheriff are various officers, as the 
der-ſheriff, clerks, ſtewards of courts, bailiffs, 
n London called ſerjeants) conſtables, gaolers, 
adles, Qc. | „„ 
The next officer to the eriſß, is the jaſſice 
jeace, ſeveral of whom are commiſſioned for 
ch county: and to them is intruſted the power 
fputting great part of the ſtatute law in exe- 
nion in relation to the highways, the poor, 
grants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſer- 
ation. of the game, &c. c. and they examine 
nd commit to priſon all who break or diſturb 
e peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In 
order to puniſh the offenders, they meet every 
„ crarter at the county-town, when a jury of 
Mtvelve men, called the grand ingqueft of the coun- 
ty, is ſummoned to appear, who upon oath, 
one to enquire into the caſes of all delinguents, 
ind to preſent them by bill gzilty of the indi#- 
ment, or not puilty ; the juſtices commit the 

MF former to gaol for their trial at the next aſſixes, 
and the latter are acquitted. This is called 
the guarter-/e/ions for the county. The juſtice 
VJ eace ought to be a perſon of great good 
ſenſe, ſagacity, and integrity, and to be not 
vithout ſome knowledge of the law, for as 
TF 
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much power is lodged in his hands, and as 
thing is ſo intoxicating, without theſe qual 
cations, he wilF be apt to make miſtakes, ; 
to ſtep beyond his authority, for which he 
liable to be called to an account at the court 
king's bench. oh os 
: There are alſo in each county two cron 
who are to enquire by a jury of neighboy 
how and by whom any perſon came by a viole 
death, and to enter it on record as a plea oft 
crown. i 8 I 
The czvil gowernment of cities is a kind ( 
Tmall independent policy of itſelf ; for all citi 
have by charter from the king, a juriſdiio 
among themſelves to judge in all matters c 
and criminal, with this reſtraint only, that al 
civil cauſes may be removed from their court 
to the higher courts at Veſtminſter; and all of 
fences that are capital, are committed to the 
Judge of the afſize. They are conſtituted with 
à mayor, alderizen, and burgeſſes, who togethe 
make the corporation of the city, and hold 
court of Judicature, where the mayor preſides as 
Judge. They likewiſe, when afſembled in 
council, can make 5y-/azvs for the government 
of the city. And here the mayor, aldermen. and 
common-councilreſemble the ing, lords, and con- 


* 


mon, in parliament. „ 
The government of incorporated borough: 1s 
much after the ſame manner; in ſome there 15 
a mayor, and in others two bailifs All which, 
durin their mayoralty or magiſtracy, are juf- 
tices of the peace within their liberties, and con- 
Tequently 2/quires, © 95 5 

N * 
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or the better government of villages, the 
s of the ſoil or manor (who were formerly 
ed barons) have generally a power to hold 
rts, called courts-leet, and courts baron, where 
ir tenants are obliged to attend and receive 
tice, The buſineſs of court-leets is chiefly to 
eſent and puniſh nuiſances; and at courts ba- 
„ the conveyances and alienations of the, 


18 . 
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ole prhold tenants are enrolled, and they are ad- 
red to their eſtates on a deſcent or purchaſe. 


There are alſo high conſtables appointed for 
e diviſions called hundreds, and a petty con- 
able in every pariſh, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
rep the peace, and in caſe of quarrels to ſearch 
or and take up all rioters, felons, Sc. and to 
ep them in the priſon or in ſafe cuſtody, till 
hey can be brought before a juſtice of the peace, 
and in this he is aſſiſted by another officer cal- 
ed the tit hing man. Tis likewiſe the buſineſs 
of theſe officers to put in execution within their 
er ditrict, all warrants that are brought them 
tom the juſtice of the peace. 5 
2 Beſides theſe, there are court of conſcience ſet- 
1M fled in many parts of England for the relief of 
MM the poor, in the recovery or payment of ſmall 
d (ebts, not exceeding 40 s, 
: There are alſo foreſt courts appointed for the 
conſervation of the king's foreſts, and prevent- 
ng all abuſes therein. „„ 
6 Moſt of the above courts are guided by com- 
mon law. I come now to one ruled by the civil 
law, vis, the court of admiralty, whoſe judge is 


therefore a doctor of the civil law. In this 


bourt, which is held in the common hall at 
_ e Doctors 
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thereof. He is inveſted with a power of orde 


at preſent ſubſiſt in any other part of the know 
trial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, is her 


his back, and his arms and legs being ſtretchec 


however, is a puniſhment which is ſcarcely in- 
flicted once in an age, but ſome offenders have 
choſe it to preſerve their eſtates for their chil- 
"dren, Thoſe guilty of this crime are not now 
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Doctors Commons, maritime affairs are tried, ; 
all writs and decrees run in the name of 
lord high admiral. 3 

The court of the earl marſhal, or court if | 
nour, judges of any ſuit concerning the arm 
the nobility and gentry, and the earl mar 
of England, or his deputy, is the proper ju 


ing and determining all matters relating 
arms, ſupporters, pedigrees, Ic. making u 
and decrees for granting new devices of at 
and putting in execution the laws and on 
nances relating thereto. But of this we ha 
already treated under the office of the earl m- 
ſhal of England. 


Of PUNISHMENTS. 


The laws of England are eſteemed more me 
ciful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe whic 


world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at thei 
very cruel. In this caſe the priſoner is laid upo 


out with cords, and a confiderable weight laid 


upon his breaſt, he is allowed only three mor , 
ſels of barley bread, which is given him the nex \ 
day without drink, after which he is allowel 

nothing but foul water till he expires. This! 


ſuffered 
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red to undergo ſuch a length of torture, but 
e ſo great a weight placed upon them, that 
ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, tho? 
criminal ſtands mute, judgment is given 
inſt him as if he had been convicted, and 
eſtate is confiſcated. | 
he law of England includes all capital crimes 
der high trea/on, petty treaſon, and felony. The 
conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up 
arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeit- 
pthe coin. The traitor is puniſhed by being. 
wn on a ſledge to the place of execution, 
hen, after being hanged upon a gallows for 
me minutes, the body is cut down alive, the 
eart taken out and expoſed ta public view, 
nd the entrails burnt : the head is then cut off, 
Ind the body quartered, after which the head 
5 uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All 
be criminal's lands and goods are forfeited, 
is wife loſes her dowry, and his children both 
ter eſtates and nobility. 

But tho? coining of money 1s adjudged high 
treaſon, the criminal is only drawn upon a ſledge 
to the place of execution, and there hanged. 

Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors 
b the ſame, yet with reſpec to perſons of qua- 
lty, the puniſhment for high treaſon, petty 
treaſon, or felony, is generally changed into 
beheading, when a ſcaffold is erected for that 
Purpoſe, on which the criminal placing his head 
pon a block it is ſtruck off with an ax. 

I The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high trea- 
n, that is, for neglecting or concealing it, is 
„ inpriſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the 

| . offenders 
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offenders goods, and of the profits ariſing fr 
his lands. 8 855 
Petty treaſon is when a child kills his father! 
wife her huſband, a clergyman his biſhop, u 
ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime 
puniſhed by being drawn on afſedge tothe ply 
of execution, and there hanged upon a gally 
till the criminal is dead. Women guilty bot 
of this erime, and of high treaſon, are ſentence 
to be burnt alive; but inſtead of ſuffering thefy 
rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the fa 
before the fire takes hold of them. 
; Felony, includes murders, robberies, forgin 
notes, bonds, deeds, Sc. 'Theſe are all p 
niſhed by hanging, only murderers are to 
executed ſoon after the fentence is paſſed ; an 
then delivered to the ſurgeons in order to þ 
publickly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robber 
when there are ſome alleviating circumſtances 
are ſometimes tranſported for a term of yea; 
to his majeſty's plantations. And in ſuch fe 
lonies where the benefit of the clergy is allov 
ed, as it is in many, the criminal is burnt in ti 
hand with a hot iron. | 
Other crimes puniſhed by the laws are, 


Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful killing i” 
a perſon without premeditated tnalice, but wit 
a preſent intent to kill; as when two who for 


merly meant no harm to each other quarrel, and 
the one kills the other; in this caſe, the crim! 
nal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the 
firſt time, and only burnt in the hand. 
Chance medley, is the accidental killing of? 
man without an evil intent, for which the ow 


& 
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ris alſo to be burnt in the hand, unleſs the 
ender was doing an unlawful act, which laſt 
cumſtance makes the puniſhment death. - 
xt , and receiving goods knowing 
em to be ſtolen, are puniſhed with tranſpor- 
tion to his majeſty's colonies, or burning in 
e hand. 3 | 
Perjury, and keeping diſorderly houſes, are 
niſhed with the pillory and 1mpriſonment. 
Petty Iarceny, or ſmall theft, under the value 
[twelve-pence, is puniſhed by whipping. _ 
Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, 
nd foreſtalling the market, are commonly puniſh- 
dwith ſtanding on the pillory, or whipping, 
For ſtriking, ſo as to draw blood, in the 
ing's court, the criminal is puniſhed. with 
long his right hand. | | 
For ftriking in Weſtminſter-hall while the 
courts of juſtice are ſitting, is impriſonment for 
life, and forfeiture of all the offender's eſtate. - 
Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſ- 
vderly perſons, are puniſhed by being ſet in the 
kocks, or by paying a fine. | ; 
And formerly in ſeveral parts of England 
colding women were ſet in a vehicle, TE 2 
duking-fool, where they were placed on high 
and drawn through the town, to ſome deep wa- 
ter, into which they were three times plunged, 
and then again carried about and expoled to the 
derifion and contempt of the populace. 
Having ſaid thus much of the civil govern- 
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nent of Eygland, we ſhall now ſpeak of that 


Fi which 18 ca led the E cclgſiaſtical. | 
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D pon the calling of every parliament, 21 
tional ſynod of the clergy are conſtantly a. 
vened to conſider of the tate of the church 
the king directing his writs to the archbiſhoy 
each province to ſummon all biſhops, dea 
arch-deacons, Qc. to aſſemble at a certain tin 
and place. On which the archbiſhop of Cant 
bury directs his mandate to the biſhop of Lind 
as dean provincial, to cite all biſhops, dean 
and arch-deacons, directing that one proctorb 
ſent for each cathedral and collegiate churc 
and two for the body of the inferior clergy d 
each dioceſe, The convocation of the clerg 
of the province of Canterbury, generally aſſem 
ble in St. Paul's cathedral, and from thence 
remove to the Chaprer-houſe, or to Weftminſter. 
The upper houſe is compoſed of twenty-twe 
biſhops, of whom the archbiſhop is preſident 
And the lower houſe, of all the deans, arch: 
deacons, one proctor for every chapter, and tw 
For the clergy of each dioceſe, in all 166. 
At the ſame time the archbiſhop of York may 
hold a convocation of his clergy. The buſineſs 
of the convocation is chiefly to preſerve the 
purity of the chriſtian faith, to puniſh thoſe 
convicted of error, and to ſuppreſs all heretical 
books: but how far theſe cenſures are allow. 
able in a church, who makes no pretenſions to 
infallibility, and what an injury this may be to 
the cauſe of truth, and to a free and honeſt en · 
quiry, which proteſtants claim as their peculiar 


privilege a 
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vilege, is not for us to determine. However, 
ugh they have been reckoned an eſſential 
tt of the conſtitution, and as ſuch have been 
pularly ſummoned to meet with every parlia- 
nt, they have not for many years been ſuf- 
red to enter upon buſineſs. 


Of the ECCLESIASTICAL CouRTs., 


he higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is that of the 
gates, which conſiſts of commiſſioners ap- 
vinted by his majeſty, under the broad -ſeal, 
hear appeals from the inferior courts, 

The ſecond in order, is that of the arches, to 
hich are directed appeals in ecclefiaſtical 
auſes in the province of Canterbury, The 
udge here determines the cauſe without a jury, 

nd all the proceedings of this court run in the 
ane of the judge. 

In the court of audience, the archbiſhop avo- 
atesa Cauſe to his own hearing. 

The prerogative court takes cognizance of 
ills, and of the eſtates of thoſe who die in- 
teltate, „55 

The court of peculiars takes cognizance of 
cauſes in ſuch pariſhes as are exempt from the 

uiſdiftion of the biſhop of any dioceſe. | 
In every dioceſe the biſhop hath a court held 


a] in his cathedral, that takes cognizance of wills, 
„inteſtate eſtates, Sc. of which his chancellor is 
o udge; and if the dioceſe be large, he hath 
o commſſioners in the diſtant parts, who fit as 
. Jadges in the places afligned them; and they 
re called confiftory courts. an 
, | „ Every 
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Every archdeacon hath alſo a court, : 


«courts, and an heralds office: And the judge 


Judges of cauſes of an inferior nature within} 
juriſdiction. 1 
The dean and chapter of every cathedral 
*collegiate church have alſo a court, wher: 
they take cognizance of cauſes depending up 
their church. 
In North Briton or SCOTLAND are thecou 
of Seſſions, compoſed of a number of judge 
called Lords of the Seffions, in which civil caul 
are tried; they have alſo the courts of juſticia 
exchequer, and chancery ; ſheriffs courts, cour 
of regality, and barons courts, commifſa 


-of the juſticiary court go the circuits to t 
cauſes as in England. It is to be obſerved, th: 
Hince the late Rebellion, the heretable juriſdic 
tions and clanſhips in Scotland are aboliſhed. Wh © 
IRELAND is governed, under his majeſty, b 

à lord-lieutenant ; and in his abſence, by ori 
Juſtices. The parliaments, courts of juſtice, an 
indeed the whole department of their gover 
ment, very nearly reſembles that of Eng/and, 0 

which it is a copy. 


Of bis MajzsTY*s Office of ORDNANCE» 


The power of the Britiſb monarchy is, eſpe 
cially ſince the Union, very great. In quee 
Anne's wars, the whole Britiſb force amount 
to 80,000 ſoldiers and 40,000 ſeamen, Wt 
which ſuch victories were gained as amazed al 
Europe; and in the late war victory attended 
our fleets and armies in every quarter of thi 
globe. The 
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The principal magazine of arms is the Tower 
London, where is an arſenal capable of fittin 

it at leaſt 60,000 men, with a large train + 
ttillery, of braſs ordnance, and many mortars. 
he largeſt canon weigh about 70co I. and 
urry balls of 60 pounds weight. At Port/month, 
Mouth, N. oolwich, Chatham, Sheerneſs, Hull, 
nd Beravick, are other magazines, under the 
ſirection of the maſter- general of the ordnance, 
ubordinate to whom are ſix principal patent 
ficers, who, if there be occaſion, ſit three 
times a week in the office to tranſact buſineſs. 


1 4 
II 


2, The ſurweyor inſpects the ordnance and 
4 ſores, and with the aſſiſtance of the proof- at 
au maſters, examines whether thoſe brought in be |, 
1 good, and marked with the king's mark, He 
allows all bills, and keeps a check upon all 
work belonging to the ordnance. . 
3. The cler of theordnance records all patents, 
BW grants and orders relating to the office, draws 
the eſtimates for ſupplies, and proviſions ; 
MM makes all bills of impreſt and debentures for 
money due for work, and proviſions; and keeps 
journals of the receipts and returns of all ſtores. 
| 4. The fore-keeper has in his cuſtody all the 
"7 ordnance and ſtores, which he is to keep in 
order fit for ſervice, and to repair the ſtore- 
houſes, He does not receive or iſſue any ſtores 
5 without 


1. The /zeutenant of the ordnance, who re- | 
age ceives his orders from the maſter, inſpects the | 
ti train of artillery, and prepares it for motion 0 
th when neceſſary ; he alſo gives the orders for 4 
di fring the great guns upon any particular F 
d. occation. 1 F 
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_ ordnance, who takes his inſtructions either fta 


Ties and bills as the maſter directs. 


nery, and certifies to the maſter the ability o 
.any perſon recommended to be a gunner. He 


which are appointed to defend the nation in caſe 
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was allowed 2 s. and each foot ſoldier 1 5. by his 
employer. To conduct theſe forces, the 

eonſtituted lord- lieutenants of the counties, who 
were generally peers; and they from among the 


principal gentry choſe their deputy- lieutenant 


3 Mir rrIA. 


without an order ſigned by the proper ofic 0 un 


from the appointment of the maſter of j and £ 


The | 
levy 

bbs pre 
lane 
zuld 0 
dier 
im wi 


the king, or fix members of the privy-counci 
or from the commiſſioners of the admiralty { 
the uſe of the navy. He is not to receive ba 
any ſtores before they have been examined 
the ſurveyor, and regiſtered by the clerk of th 
ordnance, 


6. The clerk of deliveries, draws up all order 


cht ln e 
for delivering ſtores or proviſions, and is to ſet zpro] 
them delivered, and to charge the receive: tl 
therewith. e dare 


6. The freaſurer or paymaſeer, pays all ſala 


pon 
hol 

There is alſo a maſter-gunner, who teache 
thoſe who are appointed to learn the art of gun- 


adminiſters an oath to every ſcholar not to ſerve 


any foreign power without leave, or teach the ¶ fac 
art of gunnery to any one who has not taken in 


the ſame oath. W 
We ſhall now mention the ſtanding militia, 


of a rebellion or invaſion. 

Theſe formerly conſiſted of both horſe and 
foot, and in England, excluſive of Scotland, they 
amounted to 200, ooo. At every muſter, which 
was to be once or twice a year, each horſeman 


ing 


to 


. 
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a0 under them, who were to be preſented 
and approved of, by the king. REY 
The lord-lieutenant, or deputy, had a power 
levy every year the fourth part of each per-. 
vs proportion in the tax of 70,000 J. upon all 
gland and Wales, and in caſe of an enemy, 
uld oblige every man ſo charged, to allow his 
dier one month's pay, but could not charge 
im with more till that was repaid by the king. 
In caſe of an invaſion, beacons were erected 
proper diſtances upon eminent places through 
ut the kingdom. Theſe beacons were pitch 
arrels put on high places, in order to be fired 
pon the approach of an enemy, ſo that the 
hole country might be alarmed, and the mili- 
tia ordered to arm themſelves. | Po 
This was the ſtate of the militia till the zoth 


A year of the reign of his late majeſty, when a 
e bin was brought into parliament to render the 
© Wnilitia more effectual; and in that, and the 
. ſucceeding ſeſſions, two acts were paſſed, which 


in a manner new modelled this military body. 
We ſhall give an abſtract of theſe acts, for the 
information of thoſe who are cholen by lot to 
eerve in the militia. 


Of the Par, PRIVILEGES, and DuTY of a 
| MiILITIA-MAx. J 


5 PAY 2 
To a private man, for each day he is employ» 
ed in the militia, one ſhilling. 105 
There is to be one corporal to every twenty, 
who is to be paid one ſhilling and ſixpence every 
day he is employed. | Out 


178 Of the MIL ITIA. 
Out of the priyate men, vacancies, on t 
death or removal of ſerjeants, may be filled u 
m the proportion of one to every twenty pr 
vate men; 
Who are, in that caſe, diſcharged from ſery 
ing as ſuch, | 
And have the pay of a ferjeant, Six. eve 
day in the year one ſhilling. 
"TRE ſerjeant-major muſt be R out of the 
ſerjeants, and is to be paid two ſhillings ad 
fix-pence more a week. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Cannot be compelled to march out of the 
Nor obliged to 85 above ſix miles from home 

to perform exerciſe in companies or half com- 
nies; 

Nor be detained on days of 940 longer 
Wit fix hqurs ; or under arms, without refreſh- 
ment, more than two hours. at 

To be dieted and billeted at publick-houſes, 
paying, for diet and ſmall beer, four pence 
each day. 5 

Having ſerved three years, may retain his 
clothes. 

Exempted from doing any highway duty, or 

| Reeve as a peace officer or pariſh officer. 

Not liable to ſerve, unleſs by conſent, in 
any of his majeſty's land or ſea- forces. 
Having been called out into actual ſervice, 

3 being a married man, may Ker up any 
| trade. 

ee by ſickneſs on a arch, or . a 

. 7 ace 
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ace of annual exerciſe, to be provided for (by 
order from one juſtice of the peace or ma- 
irate) by the officers of the pariſh where he 
all then be, who are to be reimburſed by the 
ficers of the pariſh for which he ſhall ſerve. 
f ordered out on actual ſervice, to receive a 
ninea before the day he is ordered to march. 
If ordered out, leaving a family not of abi- 
ity to ſupport themſelves, the pariſh officers 
zhere ſuch family feſides to relieve them by a 
eekly allowance until his return, and be re- 
imburſed out of the county-ftock, - 9 1 
Having ſerved three years, not to ſerve again, 
until, by rotation, it comes to his turn. 
Being 35 years of age, and having ſerved 
bel wo years, or on ſhewing juſt cauſe, may be 
. aädſcharged; 2 2 
And at any time, by ſubdivifion meetings. 

rk maimed or wounded in actual ſervice, ſhall - 
- WT: equally intitled to Chelſea hoſpital with any 

other ſoldier belonging to his majeſty's other 
forces. . | b 
e Pariſhes may offer, and deputy-lieutenanta 

may accept, volunteers inſtead of thoſe choſen - 
3 Wo) lot. Pore. =D | 
DU-P-Y.. 
Io appear at the ſubdiviſion- meeting on no- 
(ce, and be inrolled to ſerve for three years, 
or find a ſubſti tt. 55 | 
To be exerciſed in balf-companies on the firſt 
Mondays in the months of March, Ari, May, 
June, Fuly, Auguſt, September, and Quober- 
MW. 1 whole companicy'on the third Monday in. 
de &id months. . And 


J. 


5 3 \ 3 ee 
D — —— — — 
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' ne/day, Thurſday, and Friday in Whit/un weelf 


2 PBL a a „46 ——ů — ee —„—-— I ES — 
o « F : 


notice to the deputy-lieutenants, and receiving 


And if they cannot be exerciſed in half. cot 
panies, by reaſon of the diſtance, then i 
ſmaller bodies. 

In regiments, or battalions, on Tue/Zay, Vel 


The days of exerciſe may be altered to an 
other day in the ſame week, Sunday excepted, 
The two days in any one month in harvet 
may be changed to Tue/day and Wedneſday i 
Zaſter- week. g 5 | 
If any day is inconvenient, on account 
Fairs and markets, it may be altered to an 


other day in the ſame week, except Sunday. F 
Notice of the ſeveral places of exerciſe to ba fle 
fixed on the church or chapel-doors of the paſWprot 
riſhes reſpectively ; or in caſe of no church oi com 
_ chapel, on the door of ſome church or chapelſ me: 
next adjoining. | ET 165 
Aſter exerciſe, to clean and return arms} of 
cloaths, and accoutrements. xt 
Changing his reſidence, to ſerve in the divii * 


ſion he ſhall remove to, on giving previou 


'a certificate from them. | 
And in caſe of invaſion, imminent danget 
thereof, or a rebellion, may be drawn out fot 


actual ſervice, and in ſuch caſe only, and iq % 
this kingdom, and not elſewhere, VIC 
CPP 


As to the naval ſtrength of England, it ex co 
ceeds that of all other nations, and conſiſts ai of 
above 200 men of war, beſides yatchs, firs 
ſkips, bomb- veſſels, adyice-boats, W 
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pops, ſtoreſhips, hulks, and hoys. The me 
f war are divided” into fix hdd; The firſt, 


nd large, that a ſecond rate is | 
formerly a firſt rate, and may 3 e 
firſt rate ſhip of war of any other nation. Ships 
pf zo guns are reckoned of the line of battle. 
When the royal navy is in harbour, the charge 


rear: And each ſeaman in time of war is 


; oÞfeckoned at 4 J. a month expence to the nation 
anWincluding victuals, wages, wear and tear. 
. Forty thouſand ſeamen are required to m 

) bY: fleet of 70 ſhips of the line, beſides thoſe for 


pa protection of trade and convoy. And it is 


ol computed that England alone has 10 

pel men. The captain's pay of a firſt mg” > 

E 8 2 wy - of a ſecond, 125. of a third 108 
Wot a fo | 28 
* 44] 75.6 d. of a fifth, 6s. and of a 


vih The wages of a ſeaman is 1 /. 45. a month of 


oug 28 days, and his victuals on board, deduQting 


inf 64. a month towards the charge of Greenwich 


hoſpital. | 5 
gel The Britiſb fleet when com lete is co 
1 divided into three ee 3 
ig blue, and to each ſquadron belongs an admiral 
vice admiral, and rear admiral. Each of the 
3 commanders bears the title of admiral 
N e e AY the admiral of the red 
| mands the whole, and is ſti 1 7 
k eee e e, and is fled vice admiral 
wy a The pay of the admiral of the fleet is 5 L a 
6 ay, and of every other admiral 3 J. 10 5. the 
"TIE. vice 


cond and third rates are now built ſo ſtrong 


of keeping it in repair amounts to 150,000 /, a 


— — 
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182 Of the Navar Force 
vice admiral 2/. 10s. and the rear admin 
1 J. 15 s. when the fleet is at ſea. But the {y 
preme command of our naval force is next u 
tae king in the lord high admiral of Gr 
Britain, which office is now in commiſſion of 
| thoſe called lords of the admiralty. 

There is alſo a vice admiral and rear admiral 
of Great Britain appointed by the king when 
moſt of the ſhips of war are in commiſſion, 

The bulineſs of the royal navy is tranſatted 
at the navy-office, by a treaſurer, comptroller, 
durveyor, and clerk of the accounts. The trea- 
ſurer pays the charges of the navy out of the 
exchequer, on a warrant obtained from the 
lord treaſurer, and another warrant from the 
Principal officers of the navy. fn 

The comptroller inſpects and controlls all 
Payments of wages, examines and audus all 
accounts of the treaſurer, victuallers, purſers, 
and ſtore-keepers. | 

The ſurveyor is to keep an account of the 
. Rate of the ſtores, and ſupply what is wanting; 

to ſurvey the hulks, maſts, and yards, and 
eſtimate the value of repairs ;. to charge the 
boatſwains and carpenters with the ſtores they 
receive, and on their return to ſtate their ao 
counts. This office is filled with two, who 
tranſact the buſineſs jointly, | 

The clerk of the accounts records all orders, 
contracts, bills, warrants, &c, and has an al- 
ſiſtant. | | 
There are beſides fix commiſſioners of the 
navy, ſome executing that part of the comp- 
troller's cofice which relates to the victualling 
HM, : account, 
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count, and others what relates to the ſtore- 
eepers accounts of the ſeveral yards. 
There are alſo other occaſional commiſſioners, 
cho are only made for a time, and as exigence 
equires ; for though the principal officers ng 
ommiſſioners hold their places by patent, and 
te king allows them clerks with ſalaries for 
he diſpatch of buſineſs, yet other officers in 
the king's yards, or belonging to his majeſty's 
ſhips, hold their places oy by warrant from 
the lord high admiral (or lords of the admi- 
ralty) durante bene placito. | | 
There are likewiſe commiffioners for victual- 
ling the navy, who have agents at Chatham, 
Portſmouth,  Plymonth, Hull, and other ports. 
Commiſſioners for the tranſport ſervice, and 
commiſſioners to take care of the ſick and 
| WF wounded ſeamen, and the exchange of pri- 
WH foners. 5 „„ 
There are ſix great yards, viz. Chatham, 
Deptford, Woolwich, Sheerneſs, Portſmouth, and 
Plymouth, furniſhed with proper materials for 
the building, repairing and cleaning his majeſ- 
ty's ſhips. And to each yard belongs ſeveral 
officers, as a clerk of the check, a ſtorekeeper, 
two maſter attendants, a maſter ſhipwright, two 
aſſiſtants, and a clerk of the ſurvey. 


TARY GOVERNMENT of the King's Houſhold. 


The dean of the royal chapel has the ecele- 
ſiaſtical government of the king's court, and 
acknowledges no ſuperior but his majeſty; for 
ans R 2 az 
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184 - GovERNMENT of the 
as the palace is exempt from all inferior ten nds a 
poral juriſdiction, ſo is the royal chapel fron mice. 
all ſpiritual, it not being within the juriſdi&iohd all 
of any of the biſhops, but as a regular pecyM His 
har, is reſerved to the viſitation and imme bo ar 
_ diate government of the king, who is, as 1 (ala! 
were, the ſupreme ordinary over all England 
The dean chuſes all the other officers of the 
; Chapel, viz. the ſub-dean, 8 prieſts in ordinary, 
the confeſſor to the king's houſhold, who viii 
the ſick, examines and prepares communicants, 
Oc. 15 gentlemen, who are called clerks of 
the chapel, and join with the Kiel in the per- 
formance of divine ſervice; a maſter who boards 
and teaches muſic to 12 children; and ſeveral 
other officers and ſervants. 

Prayers are performed in the king's chapel 
three times every day. His majeſty has alſo a 
private oratory, where ſome of the chaplain 
in 2 divine ſervice to the king on iſcia) 

ys. 


the week 
The lord almoner diſpoſes of the king's re 
alms, and has the privilege of giving the firt Mc! 
diſh at dinner that is ſet upon the king's table, Moi 
or inſtead of it 4 d. a day. He alſo diſtributes Nbif 
to 24 poor men, nominated by the pariſhioners N= 
of the pariſh adjacent to the king's palace of N ſur 
reſidence, 4 d. in money to each, with a two- MW 
penny loaf, and a gallon of beer, or inftead of I hi. 
the bread and beer 3 d. in money, to be equal - N d 
ly divided between them, every morning at WW 
ſeven o'clock... | 1 5 a1 
The king has likewiſe a clerk of the cloſet, 
who is one of the dignified clergy, and who 4 
ö =” tends 
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nds at his majeſty's right hand during divine 
rice, in order to reſolve his religious doubts ; 


His majeſty has 48 chaplains in ordinary, 
ho are generally doctors of divinity, and have 


heſe attend every month, to preach before the 
ing on ſundays and other feſtivals, and in the 
norning on ſundays before the houſhold ; they 
fe daily to read divine ſervice twice to the king 
n his private oratory, and to give thanks at 
able in the clerk of the cloſet's abſence. 
There are alſo 24 chaplains at WWhizehall, 
ho are fellows of colleges, 12 of whom are 
hoſen out of each univerſity, and have 70 J. a 
year each for preaching one month in the year. 
The Lent preachers are appointed by the lord 
hamberlain. But on Aſe-MWedneſday morning, 
he ſermon is preached by the dean of the 
hapel, and every Wedne/day after, by one of 
his majeſty's chaplains: every Friday it is 
preached by the dean of ſome cathedral or 
collegiate church, and on Good Friday the dean 
„ef Veſiminſter always preaches. One of the 
biops preaches every ſunday in Lext; on 
Wn ſunday an archbiſhop, and upon Zafer 
 Wiunday the lord almoner. | 
On the twelve days in the year accounted 
high feftivals, and collar-days, his majeſty after 
divine ſervice, being attended by the principal 
nobility, adorned with their collars of the garter, 
and by the heralds, walks up to the altar and 
offers a ſum in gold, which is received by the 
dean of the chapel, and diſtributed to the poor. 


nd alſo waits on the king in his private cloſet. 


ſalary of 41/. 105. a year each. Four of 
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186  GovERNMENT of the 
Theſe twelve days are, Chriftmas-day, Faſnts ol 
day, Whitſunday, and All-Saints-day, which ; geſty 
called Houfhold-days; then New-year”s-day, ao att 
T avelth-day, upon the latter of which a {n{Wents» 
quantity of gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh, pre 
ſeveral purſes are offered by the king: the oth 
days are Candlemas, Annunciation, Aſcenji 
 Trinity-ſunday, St. Fobn Baptiſt, and Micha 
mas-day,when only gold is offered. Upon Ch 
mas-day, Eaſter-day, and Whit/unday, his maje 
uſually receives the holy ſacrament, when on 
two or three of the principal biſhops, and fon 
of the royal family communicate with him, 
The gold offered by the king at the altarq 
theſe occaſions, is called the Byzant, from 
piece of gold ſuppoſed to have been coined | 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, which city wi 
formerly called Bixantium. Thoſe offered b 
king James I. had on one fide the king kneel 
ing before an altar, with four crowns befo 
him, and this motto, Qid retribuam Dumin pl ® 
omnibus gue tribuit mihi ? that is, What hal 
render unto the lord for all his Goodneſs to mW | 
And on the other fide, a lion lying dowa by WM 
lamb, with this motto, Cor contritum & humil: 
tatum non deſpiciet Deus; that is, An humble an 
a contrite Heart, O God, thou avilt not deſpiſe. 


Of the CIVIL Government of the Kix 


CovrxrT. 


I be civil government of the court is con 
mitted to the lord Reward of the houſhold 
who has authority over all the officers and ſer 
158 | | valle 
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Fs of the king's houſe, except thoſe of his 
ich Wizjeſty's chapel, chamber, and ſtables. He 
Io attends the king at the meeting of parlia- 
nts; adminiſters the oaths of allegiance and 
premacy to all the members of the houſe of 
ommons, and at the end of the parliament 
djuſts the parliamentary expences, &c, When 

the king's preſence he carries a white ſtaff; 
ut at other times it is carried by a footman 
bare-headed. This ſtaff he breaks at the king's 
death, over the hearſe made for his body, and 


ob that means diſcharges all the officers. 

n. W The next officer is the lord chamberlain, who 
ir Mprefides over all the officers belonging to the 
2m WF king's chamber, and all above ſtairs, except 
die precinct of the king's bed-chamber, which 


s wholly under the groom of the ſtole. He 
has alſo the overſight of the ſerjeant at arms; 
ee of the chaplains, though he himſelf is a lay- 
on man ; of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, barbers, &c. 
and of the wardrobe, the beds, tents, revel, 
nuſic, commedians, hunting, meſſengers, trum- 
pets, drummers, handicrafts, and artiſans, re- 
WF tained in the king's ſervice. ws 
li The maſter of the great wardrobe, is an offi- 
cer of conſiderable dignity, and has a ſalary of 
1600 J. a year. He has under him a deputy, 
who has 400 J. a year, and other officers. There 
'W are alſo ſeveral tradeſmen and artificers, be- 
longing to his office, who are {worn ſervants to 
the king, and are to furniſh ſuch things as are 
neceſſary for the coronations,'.marriages, and, 
funerais of the royal family; to provide robes. 
or the knights and officers of the garter 0088 
WO or 


f 


CY 
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for the king's heralds, and purſuivants Ion 
arms, with robes and liveries for many officeliſh orde 
and ſervants at court. 5 
The next great officer is the maſter of th 
horſe, who has the management of the king 
ſtables and breed of horſes, and preſides oye 
the equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, ride 
of the great horſes, farriers, ſmiths, coachme 
ſaddlers, and the other trades working for th 
king's ſtables. He has alſo the care of thi 
lands and revenues appointed for the king 
breed of horſes, and of the litters, coaches 
ſumpter horſes, Sc. But the accounts of thi 
ſtables for provender, livery and board wages 
are obliged to be brought by the avener, wh, 
is chief clerk of the avery, to be paſſed ani 
allowed by the board of green-cloth. 
The maſter of the horſe has the peculiar pri- 
N of making uſe of the king's coaches, 
horſes, pages, and footmen, when he goes 2. 
broad; and upon any ſolemn cavalcade, he rides 
next behind the king, leading a horſe of ſtate, 
Almoſt all the officers and ſervants, are under 
theſe principal officers of his majeſty's houihold, 


_ Of rhe Officers in the Compling-houſe, under tit 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold. 


The officers under the lord ſteward of the 
houſhold are thoſe of the compting-houſe, where 
that great officer has under him a treaſurer, and 
a comptroller, a cofferer, a maſter of the houſe- 
hold, two clerks of the green cloth, and two 
_ clerks comptrollers, who take an account of the 
daily expences of the king's houſhold, make 
Pprovi- 
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yiſton for its ſupport, and make payments 
| orders for the regular government of the 


m have conſiderable ſalaries. In this office 
he board of green- cloth, ſo called from the 
our of the cloth which covers the table, at 
ich is held a court compoſed of the perſons 
mentioned; the three firſt of whom are ge- 
rally of the king's privy-council. It is a 
urt of juſtice that continually ſits in the king's 
uſe, and has the government of the king's 
urt-royal, with authority not only to correct 
| the ſervants guilty of any offence, but. to 
zntain the peace within the verge, wherever 
e court reſides, 

In the abſence of the lord ſteward, the trea- 
rer of the king's houſe, with the comptroller, 
d other officers of the board of green-cloth, 
ether with the ſteward of the marſhalſea, 
e power to hear and determine treaſons, mur- 
ers, manſlaughters, felonies, breaches of the 
eace, and other crimes committed within the 
erge. But there is no inſtance in any of the 


reaſon or felony. Tis very remarkable, that 
ya law of the above court, if any man pre- 
umes to ſtrike another within the palace where 
he king reſides, and draws blood, his right 
and is to be cut off, and the offender fined and 
mpriſoned during life. 

The comptroller's office is to comptrol the 
iccompts of the green-cloth. _ PI 


The cofferer inſpects into the behaviour of 
e other officers of the houſe ; pays the vey 
4 $ 


ants, who are very numerous, and ſome of 
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ate reigns of any trial before theſe officers for 
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of the king's ſervants, both above and bel 

ftairs ; and alſo pays for the proviſions, by 
direction of the board of green- cloth. 
The maſter of the houſhold's office 1s to 
vey the accounts of the houſe. | 
All theſe officers fit in judgment with 
lord ſteward, treaſurer, and comptroller in 
court of verge. 

The clerks of the kitchen appoint the diet 
the king and houſhold every month; wait up 
his majeſty, and alſo upon foreign princes whi 
entertained by the king. The chief clerk kee 
all the records, ledger-books, and debentur 
for ſalaries, c. for proviſions and neceſſari 
iſſuing from the office of the pantry, butten 
and cellar; and has ſeveral other duties, whic 
oblige him to be in conſtant waiting. 

The ſecond clerk waits upon the diet, an 
when ordered by the board of green- cloth, 
to attend the king in his progreſs. 


OF OrFictrs and SERVANTS ix cording 
= above Stairs. 


Under the lord chamberlain, and vice-cham 
berlain, both of whom are always privy coun 
ſellors, are a ſecretary, deputy ſecretary, fit 
and ſecond clerk, and an office-keeper. 

The firſt of the 12 gentlemen of the bed 
chamber is groom of the ſtole, and is ſo calleq 
from the name of his majeſty's long robe 0 

veſtment. It is his office to put on his majeſty's 
irt every morning, and to give orders relating 
to the bed-chamber. He has a ſalary of 2000 

per annum. The gentlemen of the bed-cham . 
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have 1000 J. a year each, and are compoſed 
jc principal nobility, wait weekly, one at a 
e in their turn, and in the abſence of the 
om of the ſtole, lie all night by the king on 
allet bed. 'They alſo wait upon the king 
en he eats in private; for then the cupbear- 
carvers and ſewers do not wait. There are 
eight grooms of the bed- chamber, who 
re a ſalary of 500 J. a year each; and fix 
pes of the back-ſtairs. 

There are 48 gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
of whom are always appointed by the lord 
amberlain, together with the maſter of the 
remonzes, whoſe office is to introduce all fo- 
ign ambaſſadors, &c. to his majeſty. At 
ery. coronation two of the gentlemen of the 
my chamber, dreſs'd in ducal robes, perſonate 
e dukes of Aguitain and Normandy. At all 
wlic ſolemnities they go next to the privy 
bunſellors who are not peers ; and as a parti- 
tar mark of royal favour, they are impowered 
execute the king's verbal commands, with- 
ut producing any written orders; their perſons 
id characters being ſufficient authority. 
There are four gentlemen-uſhers of the privy 
amber, who command all the officers under 
lem in the privy lodgings (thoſe of the bed- 
tamber excepted). They have the honour of 
leading the queen in the abſence of the lord 
hamberlain and vice-chamberlain, and attend 
In the cloſet of the chapel, where no other gen- 
eman uſher waits. 33 

In the preſence chamber there are four gen- 
lemen-uſhers, who are daily waiters in ordina- 


ry. 
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ry. The firſt of whom is officer of the black. 
and during the fitting of parliament daily 
tends the houſe of lords, where he has 3 
within the bar. He carries a black ſtaff in 
hand, and when the king commands the co 
mons to attend him in that houſe, he alu 
ſends the black rod. Alſo to his cuſtody deli 
quents are committed by the lords. He is lik 
wiſe uſher of the noble order of the garter, T 
gentleman-uſhers wait in the preſence-chamhi 
where they attend next the king's perſon, 

There are alſo in the preſence chamber eig 
gentleman-uſhers, quarterly waiters in ordina 


who give directions to the grooms and pages, re 
the abſence of the gentlemen-uſhers daily wal g 


ers, to whom they are ſubordinate. 

There are four gentlemen cup-bearers, fo 
gentlemen carvers, and four gentlemen ſewer r 
who were very ancient officers of the crown, an - 
their places are honourable; hence they preced 


| | „or 
many great officers, who have larger ſalarie i de 
and very conſiderable perquiſites. At all coro 5 


nations, three earls put in their claims to off , 
ciate in the places of cup-bearer, carver, an vr 
ſewer: one of each of theſe officers is choſen af * 
aſſiſtant to the nobility for that day, and ali 90 
appears in the cavalcade, fc, 


Beſides the great wardrobe, there are ſeveral g 
ſtanding wardrobes at Whitehall, Kenſington 
 Windjer, Hampton Court, &c. under the direc ' 


tion of ſeveral wardrobe-keepers and other off. 
cers, as a deputy; a clerk of the robes and 
wardrobes ; a yeoman ; 3 grooms ; a page; 4 
bruſhor ; a ſempſtreſs; a body Jaundreſs, and 
85 a ſtarchet 
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ſtarcher. Beſides which there are a treaſurer 
the chamber; a comptroller of the chamber; 
auditor of the chamber; a maſter of the 
wel- houſe, and four other officers. 
There is alſo a removing wardrobe which 
ttends upon the king, queen, Sc. and is at 1 
de command of the lord chamberlain, who 1 
iſpoſes of the vacant places. Theſe are a yeo- 500 
an of the removing wardrobe; two grooms of 
he wardrobe ; and three pages of the wardrobe. 
The groom porter 15, by his office, to ſee that 
he king's lodging is furniſhed with tables, 
hairs, and firing; to provide cards, dice, 
owls, Oc. and to decide diſputes at play. 
And the office of maſter of the revels, was 
o ſuperintend ſuch comedies and maſques as 
nere formerly played at court. oY 
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0f the military Government of the King's Court. 
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KFThe honourable band of gentlemen pen- 
foners, inſtituted by king Henry VII. wait in 
the preſence chamber, and attend the king 
„ vith their pole-axes to and from chapel ; and 
Jau on all great ſolemnities, as coronations, 
public audiences of ambaſſadors, and at the 
tunerals of kings. They are 40 in number, be- 
ſides officers, and are commanded by a noble- 
man or knight of the garter, who is their cap- 
tain, 'They have alſo a lieutenant, a ſtandard- 
bearer, a clerk of the cheque, and a gentleman- 
harbinger, to provide lodging for them, and to 
act as deputy to the clerk of the cle que, in 
his abſence. The band wait half at a time 
quarterly: however on Chriffmas-day, Pale 
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194 GovERNMENT of the 
day, Whitſunday, All-Saints, St. George's da 
the coronation day and other extraordina; 
_ occaſions, they are all obliged to give their xt 
tendance. They have alſo the honour of ca 
rying up the king's dinner on coronation day 
and on St. George's day. Their arms are gil 
pole-axes, and they have 100 /. a year each. 

The yeomen of the guard attend in the guard 
chamber. They wear ſcarlet coats and breechey 
_ guarded with gold lace and blue velvet, wit 
ſilver badges gilt, upon their coats, both befo 
and behind; they have black velvet caps, an 
their coats and caps are made in the faſniol 
which prevailed in king Henry VIII's reign 
They carry partizans in their hands, and hart 


troops; to each of which there is now added à 
troop of grenadiers, conſiſting of 44 met, 
officers included; who are diſtinct from the 
two tra ps, and have captains or, golonels of 
their own. Each of theſe troops is divided into 


four ſquadrons, two of which mount the guard 
? | one 


large ſwords by their fides. They are 100 it Ir 
number, and have 39/7. 11s. and 3d. a yall 1. 
each, and diet allowed them. Thirty-ſix of per 
theſe yeomen wait upon the king in his palace g 
by day, and 18 watch in the night. They alle a 
attend the king when he goes abroad by land 0 
water. Forty of theſe are warders in the Towe 0) 
of London. They are commanded by a captain, 
who has 1000 J. a year; a heutenant, who has 
gool. an enſign, a clerk of the cheque, two 
exons, and eight yeomen uſhers, 1 
The king's life-guard conſiſts of 724 hork- | 
men, officers included, and are divided into two 1 


e day in fix, and ar? relieved in their turns. 
arties from this guard attend the king's perſon, 
herever he goes near home; but if his maje- 
ly goes out of town, he is attended by a de- 
chment from the reſt of the two troops. 
Thereſoe ver his majeſty walks, he is 45 
one of the two captains, who always waits 
bear the king, carrying in his hand an ebony 
taff or truncheon, with a gold head, on which 
z engraven his majeſty's cypher and crown. 
Near him attends another principal officer, with 
in ebony ſtaff and filver head, and two briga- 
tiers with ebony ſtaves headed with ivory, and 
engraven as the others, 
One diviſion of the grenadiers mounts with a 
diviſion of the troop to which they belong : 


jeſty on foot when he walks abroad, and always 
march with great detachments. N | 


Of the Precedency of the Officers of the King's 


» 


f Guard's, EET 
The captains of the king's ene”, e 

always command as eldeſt colonels of horſe ; 

the lieutenants as eldeſt lieutenant colonels of 


\W horſe; the cornets and guidons as eldeſt majors 


of horſe ; the quarter-maſters as youngeſt cap- 
MW fains of horſe ; and the brigadiers as eldeſt lieu- 
WM tenants of horſe. Among themſelves every 
officer when on detachments, takes place ac- 


cording to the date of his commiſſion; but 


when the two troops march with their colours, 
| S 2 the 
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they march out in ſmall parties from the guard; 
perform centinel duty on foot; attend his ma- 
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195 / the Pol rev, c. 
the officer of the elder troop commands him 
equal rank with himſelf in the other, tious 
his commiſſion be of elder date. a 
His majeſty's regiment of horſe takes plac 
next after the two troops of guards, and 1h 
colonel has the precedency of all other colone 
of horſe. Thus alſo the king's own regime 
of foot guards, takes place of all other regiment 
of foot; and the colonel is always to precede 
the firſt colonel, The Coldſtream regime 
takes the next place; the third regiment « 
foot guards takes place next to the Coldſtrean 
all other regiments of horſe or foot, not of tht 
guards, take place according to their reſpedin 
ſeniorities from the time they were firſt raiſed 

: and no regiment loſes its precedency by the 

: death or removal of its colonel. 

g VN. B. In books of this kind are uſually in 
ſerted lifts of all the public! Orriexs, with the 
| officers names, and their ſalaries ; but as theft 
accounts are publiſhed every year with the 
Almanacks, and are beſides, made every daj 
imperfect either by the death or advancement 
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of the gentlemen who attended, we have here lor 
omitted them as unneceſſary and uſeleſs articles. WM ful 

| 3 8 | fi 
An Hiſtorical Account of the Policy and Trade d 

of GREAT-BRITAIN, | | ſ 

| | i. 


T THE preſent ſyſtem of Engliſb polities N o 

72 may properly be ſaid to have taken riſe 

in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this ns . 
; : 
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e proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, which 
turally allied us to the reformed ſtates, and 
ade all the popiſh powers our enemies. 

We began in the ſame reign to extend our 
ade, by which we made it neceſſary to our- 
res to watch the commercial progreſs of our 
eighbours 3 and, if not to incommode and 
bltract their traffick, to hinder them from 
pairing ours. | 
We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, 
mich was become the great ſcene of European 
ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
hani ards were annually inriched from Mexico 
and Peru, every nation imagined, that an Ame- 
ian conqueſt or plantation would certainly fill 
the mother country with gold and ſilver. This 
produced a large extent of very diſtant domi- 


of nions ; of which we at that time, neither knew 


nor foreſaw the advantage or incumbrance : we 


ſeemed to have ſnatched them into our hands, 


won no very juſt principles of policy, only be- 


long continuance, concludes itſelf more power- 
ful as its territories become more extenſive. 

The diſcoveries of new regions, which were 
then every day made, the profit of remote traf - 
lick, and the neceſſity of long voyages, pro- 
duced, in a few years, a great multiplication of 
ſipping. The ſea was conſidered as the 
wealthy element ; and, by degrees, a new kind 
of ſovereignty aroſe, called naval dominion. 


As the chief trade of the world, fo the chief 


maritime power was at firſt in the hands of the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards, who by a compact, 
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cauſe every ſtate, according to a prejudice of 
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198 Of the Pol Ic, &c. 
to which the conſent of other princes was ng 
aſked, had divided the newly diſcovered coun 
tries between them ; but the crown of Portiga 
having fallen to the king of Spain, or being 
ſeized by him, he was maſter of the ſhips o 
the two nations, with which he kept all th 
coaſts of Europe in alarm, till the Armada hi 
had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt o 
England, was deſtroyed, which put a ſtop, an 
almoſt an end, to the naval power of the 
Spaniards. | : 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed 
by the Spaniards, and feared yet greater evil 
than they felt, reſoved no longer to endure the 
inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore re 
volted, and after a ſtruggle. in which they were 
aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, 

erected an independant and powerful common- 
wealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Zoww Countries 
had formed their ſyſtem of government, and. 
ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to 
form ſchemes of future proſperity, they calily I 29 
perceived that, as their territories were narrow, i i0 
and their numbers. ſmall, they cou'd preſerve ic 
themſelves only by that power which is the th 
conſequence of wealth; and that, by a people * 

whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of 
life, wealth was not to be acquired, but from | 
foreign dominions, and by the tranſportation WF ' 
of the products of one country into another. 
From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, 
.\ aroſe a plan of commerce, which was for many 
years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſuccels, 
| 9 . | perhaps 
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haps never ſeen in the world before, and by 
ich the poor tenants of mud-walled villages 
4 impaſlable bogs, erected themſelves into 
jb and mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateſt 
onarchs at defiance, whoſe alliance was court- 
by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dread- 
j by the fierceſt nations. By the eſtabliſhment 


A 


n 
a3 


mis ftate there aroſe to England a new ally 
Md a new rival. | : 
At this time, which ſeems to be the period 


fined for the change of the face of Europe, 
France began firſt to riſe into power, and from 
lending her own provinces with difficulty and 
luctuating ſucceſs, to threaten her neighbours 
with incroachments and devaſtations. Henry 
the fourth, having, after a long ſtruggle, ob- 
tined the crown, found it eaſy to govern nobles 


. Jerhauſted and wearied with a long civil war, 


ind having compoſed the diſputes between the 
«MY proteſtants and papiſts, ſo as to obtain, at leaſt, 


da truce for both parties, was at leiſure to accu- 


0M nulate treafure, and raiſed forces, which he pro- 

1 poſed to have employed in a deſign of ſettling 

„bor ever the balance of Europe. Of this great 

< ſcheme he lived not to fee the vanity, or feel 

e the diſappointment ; for he was murthered in 
e the midſt of his mighty preparations. —_ 

i The French, however, were in this reign 

u taught to know their own power; and the great 


deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had ſo 


long experienced, even though they were not 
brought to actual experiment, diſpoſed them to 


onſider themſelves as mafters.of the deſtin) of 
| their neighbours : and from that time he rh 
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mall nicely examine their ſchemes and cond iin. 
will, I believe, find that they began to take arion 
air of ſuperiority, to which they had never pa.) 
tended before; and that they have been ahi ern 
employed, more or leſs openly upon ſchene n to 
dominion, though with frequent interrupio en »' 
from domeſtic troubles, and with thoſe inte miſor 
miſſions which human councils muſt aua This 
ſuffer, as men intruſted with great affairs: ceſſio 
diſſipated in youth, and languid in age bethe 
embarraſſed by competitors, or, without a pre t] 
external reaſon, change their minds. neſit 

France was now no longer in dread of inſul now! 
and invaſions from England. She was not ons 
able to maintain her own territories, but pr. 
pared, on all occaſions, to invade others, an 
we had now a neighbour, whoſe intereſt it wa pleal 
to be an enemy, and who has diſturbed uffn 
from that time to this, with open hoſtility offi 
ſecret machinations. | 
Such was the ſtate of Exgland . and its neigh 
bours, when Eligabeth left the crown to Fame: 
of Scotland. It has not, I think, been frequent WW 
ly obſerved by hiſtorians at how critical a time 
the union of the two kingdoms happened. Had yi 
England and Scotland continued ſeparate king- ſe 
doms, when France was eſtabliſhed in the full 
poſſeſſion of her natural power, the Scots, in! 
continuance of the league, which it would now  ? 
have been more than ever their intereſt to ob- | 
ſerve, would, upon every inſtigation of the French 
court, have raiſed an army with French money, 
and haraſſed us with an invaſion, in which 
they would have thought themſelves Reer 

> WRAat- 
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erer numbers they might have left behind 
n. To a people warlike and indigent, an . 
Fon into a rich country is never hurtful, 
e pay of France, and the plunder of the 
tern counties, would always have tempted 
m to hazard their lives, and we ſhould have 
n under a neceſſity of keeping a line of 
miſons along our border. OY 
This trouble, however, we eſcaped by the 
efion of king James; but it is uncertain, 
iether his natural diſpoſition did not injure us 
re than this accidental condition happened to 
nefit us. He was a man of great theoretical 
owledge, but of no practical wiſdom 3 he 
very well able to diſcern the true intereſt 
fhimfelf, his kingdom and his poſterity, but 
xcrificed it upon all occaſions, to his preſent 
pleaſure, or his preſent eaſe; ſo conſcious of his 
mn knowledge and abilities, that he would not 
ifer a miniſter to govern ; and ſo lax of atten» 
Win, and timorous of oppoſition, that he was 
or able to govern for himſelf. With this cha- 
aer James quietly ſaw the Dutch invade our 
ommerce; the French grew every day ſtronger 
cM and ſtronger, and the proteſtant intereſt, of 
( hich he boaſted himſelf the head, was oppreſ- 
{ed on every ſide, while he writ and hunted, 
and diſpatched ambaſſadors, who when their 
maſter's weakneſs was once known, were treated 
in foreign courts with very little ceremony. 
James, however, took care to be flattered at 
home, and was neither angry nor aſhamed at 
the appearance that he made in other countries. 
Thus England grew weaker, or what is in 
. NE political 
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political eſtimation the ſame thing, ſay ved. 
neighbours grow ſtronger, without recen ped 
1 additions to her own pot 19 T 
ot that the miſchief was ſo great as it i of t 
rally conceived or repreſented ; for, I bei But 
it may be made to appear, that the weal: et, 5 
the nation was, in this reign, very much ence « 
_ creaſed, though that of the crown was leſſer ch ge 
Our reputation for war was impaired, butcy a 
merce ſeems to have been carried on withgr * ' 
induſtry and vigour, and nothing was wanti ſled 
but that we ſhould have defended our ” 
from the incroachments of our neighbour, ch 


The inclination to plant colonies in Ane 
ſtill continued, and this being the only proje 
in which men of adventure and enterprize cou 
exert their qualities in a pacific reign, mult 
tudes who were diſcontented with their cond 
tion in their native country, and ſuch multitudt 
there will always be, ſought relief, or at lea 
change, in the weſtern regions, where they ſet 
tled in the northern parts of the continent, at 
diſtance from the Spaniardt, at that time almol 
the only nation that had any power or will t 

obſtruct us. | 
Such was the condition of this country whe 
the unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He 
had ſeen the errors of his father, without being 
able to prevent them, and, when he began hi 
reign, endeavoured to raiſe the nation to it 
former dipnity. The French papiſts had begun 
a new war 7 the proteſtants: Charles ſent 2 
fleet to invade Rhee and relieve Rochelle, but his 
"attempts were defeated, and the proteſtants wo 
e 
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ned. The Dutch, grown wealthy and ſtrong, 
ned the right of fiſhing in the Britiſb feas : 
claim the king, who ſaw the increaſing 

er of the ſtates of Holland, reſolved to con- 
But for this end it was neceſſary to build 
eet, and a fleet could not be built without 
ence: he was adviſed to levy ſhip-money, 
ch gave occaſion to the civil war, of which 
events and conclufion are too well known. 
hile the inhabitants of this iſland were em- 
led among themſelves, the power of France 

| Holand was every day increaſing. The 
ch had overcome the difficulties of their in- 
it commonwealth, and as they ſtill retained 
ar vigour and induſtry, from rich grew con- 
wally richer, and from powerful more power- 
Il, They extended their traffick, and had not 
ct admitted luxury, ſo that they had the means 
dthe will to accumulate wealth, without any 
aitement to ſpend it. The French, who want- 
nothing to make them powerful but a prudent 
aulation of the revenues, and a proper uſe of 
eir natural advantages, by the ſucceſſive care 
MW &ilful miniſters became every day ſtronger, 
nd more conſcious of their ſtrength. 
About this time it was, that the French firſt 
began to turn their thoughts to traffick and na- 
W'igation, and to deſire, like other nations, an 
Anerican territory. All the moſt fruitful and 
valuable parts of the weſtern world were already 
either occupied or claimed, and nothing re- 
mained for France but the leavings of other na- 
Neators, for ſhe was not yet haughty enough to 
ſeize what the neighbouring powers had already 
appropriated, | The 
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The French therefore contented themfel 
with ſending a colony to Canada, a cold 
comfortable uninviting region, where, to 
appearance, the new inhabitants could onlyp 
a laborious and neceſſitous life in perpetual 
gret of the deliciouſneſs and plenty of theirgf 
tive country. 
- Notwithſtanding the opinion which ourco 
trymen have been taught to entertain of 
comprehenſion and foreſight of French pol 
ciĩans, I am not able to perſuade vill t 
when this colony was firſt plated, it \ 
thought of much value even by thoſe t 
_ encouraged it; there was probably noth 
more intended than to provide a drain, ! 
Which the waſte of an exuberant nation mi 
be thrown, a place where thoſe who could 
no good might live without the power of 0 
ing miſchief. 
Some new advantage they undoubtedly la 
or imagined themſelves to ſee, and what mo 
was neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of the c 
lony was ſupplied by natural inclination toe 
periments, and that impatience of doing 1 
thing, to which mankind perhaps owe much 
What is imagined to be effected by more {plel 
did motives, 1 5 1 
In this cold region they ſettled themſelv: 


upon whatever principle; and as from th 

- time they had the happineſs of a governmeW er 
by which no intereſt was neglected, nor 2 th 
part of their ſubjects overlooked, they by co ſo 
tinual encourage ment and aſſiſtance from Frau u 
= pern 
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petually enlarged their bounds and increaſed 
ir numbers. | „ 
Theſe were at firſt, like other nations who 
aded America, inelined to conſider the neigh- 
urhood of the natives, as troubleſome and 
ngerous 3 but they ſoon grew wiſer, and in- 
ad of endeavouring to frighten the Indians 
ray, they invited them to intermarriage and 
habition, and allured them by all practi- 
able methods to become the ſubjects of the 
ing of France. | aa 
If the Spariards, when they firſt took poſſeſ- 
on of the newly diſcovered world, inſtead of 
kfroying the inhabitants by thouſands, had 
ther had the humanity, or the policy, to have 
onciliated them by kind treatment, and to 
bare united them gradually to their own 
people, ſuch an acceſſion might have been 
made to the power of the king of Spain, as 
would have made him far the greateſt monarch 
that ever yet ruled on the globe; but the op- 
prtunity was loſt by fooliſhneſs and cruelty, 
ind now can never be recovered. . | 
When the parliament had finally prevailed 
wer our king, and the army over the parlia- 
nent, the intereſt of the two commonwealths 
of England and Holland, ſoon appeared to be 
oppoſite, and the new government declared 
var againſt the Dutch. In this conteſt was ex- 
erted the utmoſt power of the two nations, and 
the Dutch were finally defeated, yet not with 
ſuch evidence of. ſuperiority as left us much 
reaſon to boaſt our victory; they were obliged 
however to ſolicit peace, which was granted 
| them 
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them on uy conditions, and Cromwell, w 
was now poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power, y 
left at leiſure to purſue other deſigns. 

The European powers had not yet ceaſed 
look with envy on the Spaniſh acquiſitions 
America, and therefore Cromwell thought th; 
if he gained any part of thoſe celebrated! 
gions, he ſhould exalt his own reputation, 2 
enrich the country, He therefore quarrelle 
with the Spaniards upon ſome ſuch ſubjea( 
contention, as he that is reſolved upon hoſtili 
may always find, and ſent Pen and Venabl 
into the weſtern ſeas. They firſt landed i 
 Hiſpamola, whence they were driven off wit 
no great reputation to themſelves ; and tha 
they might not return without having don 
ſomething, they afterwards invaded Famaicd 
where they found leſs reſiſtance, and obtaine 
that iſland, which was afterwards conſigned td 
us, being probably of little value to the 
Spaniards, though it is of great conſequence 
to Britain. der. 
Cromævell, who perhaps had not leiſure to 
ſtudy foreign politics, was very fatally miſtaken 
with regard to Spain and France. Spain ha 
been the laſt power in Europe, which had open- 
ly pretended to give law to other nations, andi fn 
the memory of this terror remained when the 
real cauſe was at an end. We had more lately 
been frighted by Spain than by France, and 
though very few were then alive of the gene- 
ration that had their ſleep broken by the 4r- 
mada, yet the name of the Spamards was ſtill 

. | terrible, 


1 
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nible, and a war againſt them was pleaſing 
the people. | 
Our own troubles had left us very little de- 
eto look out upon the continent, and inve- 
rate prejudice hindered us from perceiving, 
at for more than half a century the power 
France had been increaſing, and that of 
jain had been growing leſs ; nor does it ſeem 
p have been remembred, which yet required 
o great depth of policy to diſcern, that of two 
ponarchs, neither of which could be long our 
nend, it was our intereſt to have the weaker 
ar us, or that if a war ſhould happen, Spain, 
owever wealthy or ſtrong in herſelf, was, by 
he diſperſion of her territories, more obnoxi- 
bus to the attacks of a naval power, and con- 
ſequently had more to fear from us, and had 
ei leſs in her power to hurt us. | 
al All theſe conſiderations were over-looked by 
tte wiſdom of that age, and Cromwell aſſiſted 
cl the French to drive the Spaniards out of Flan- 
ders, at a time when it was our intereſt to have 
lupported the Spaniards againſt France, as for- 
merly the Hollanders againſt Spain, by which 
ve might at leaſt have retarded the growth of 
the French power, though I think it muſt have 
inally prevailed. 2 
During this time our colonies, which were 
leſs diſturbed by our commotions than the 
mother country, naturally increaſed ; it is pro- 
bable, that many who were unhappy at home 
took ſhelter in thoſe remote regions, where, for 
i the fake of inviting greater numbers, every 
bone was allowed to think and live his own way. 

he T 2 | 'The 
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| jealouſy, and too weak to attempt any | 


followed produced the reſtoration of monarch 


vances, and therefore many will be diſſatisfie 
This was, perhaps, the reaſon why ſeveral e 


a app ſo much diſturbance to our country, an 


wealth and power, either kindled the reſent 


reduced almoſt to extremities by an invaſio 


_ regained their cities and provinces with thi 
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The French ſettlement in the mean time ye cd 


ſlowly forward, too inconſiderable to raiſe uns, a! 


ry lit 
croachments. s 


When Cromwell died, the confuſions afede 


bly, | 


and ſome time was employed in repairing tiſrſeve 


ruins of our conſtitution, and reſtoring the ed 
tion to a ſtate of peace. In every change theWittar 
will be many that ſuffer real or imaginary erMndet 


Abe 
ercel 
lonies had their beginning in the reign Mupoi 
Charles the ſecond. The Duakers willing 
ſought refuge in Penſylvania; and it is not u 
likely that Carolina owed its inhabitants to th 
remains of that reſtleſs diſpoſition, which ha 


had now no opportunity of acting at home. 
The Dutch ſtill continuing to increaſe it 


ment of their neighbours by their inſolence, 0 
raiſed their envy by their proſperity. Chark 
made war upon them without much advantage 
but they were obliged at laſt to confeſs hi 
the ſovereign of the narrow ſeas. They were 


from France; but ſoon recovered from thei 
conſternation, and by the fluctuation of war 


ſame ſpeed as they had loſt them. 8 
During the time of Charles the ſecond theft 


power of France was every day increaſing ; and: 


Charles, who never diſturbed himſelf with 
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te conſequences, ſaw the progreſs of her 
ms, and the extenſion of her dominions, with 
ry little uneaſineſs. He was indeed ſome- 
es driven by the prevailing faction into 
nfederacies againſt her; but as he had, pro- 
ably, a ſecret partiality in her favour, he never 
revered long in acting againſt her, nor ever 
ied with much vigour ; ſo that, by his feeble 
iltance, he rather raiſed her confidence, than 
indered her deſigns. 1 85 | 
About this time the French firſt began to 
erceive the advantage of commerce, and the 
mportanee of a naval force; and ſuch encou- 
gement was given to manufactures, and ſo 
agerly was every project received, by which 
rade could be advanced, that in a few years, 
he ſea was filled with their ſhips, and all 
arts of the world crouded with their merchants. 
here, is, perhaps, no inſtance in human ftory 
of ſuch a change produced, in ſo ſhort a. time, 
in the ſchemes and manners of a people; of ſo 
any ſources of wealth opened ; and ſuch 
numbers of artificers and merchants made to 
tart out of the ground, as was. ſeen in the mi- 
uſtry of Colbert. | : | 
Now it was that the power of France became 
formidable to England. Her dominions were 
large before, and her armies numerous ; but 
her operations were neceſſarily confined to the 
continent. She had neither ſhips for the tranſ- 
en of her troops, nor money for their 
upport in diſtant expeditions. Colbert ſaw both. 
tele wants, and ſaw that commerce only would 
apply them. The fertility of their country 
5 . furniſhes 
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furniſhes the French with commodities; t 
poverty of the common people keeps the pr 
of labour low. By the obvious practice 
ſelling much and buying little, it was appare 
that they would ſoon draw the wealth of oth 
Countries into their own; and, by carrying o 
their merchandize in their own veſſels, a n 


merous body of ſailors would quickly be raiſe ene 
This was projected, and this was performeWi" p: 
The king of France was ſoon enabled to bi ls 7 
thoſe whom he could not conquer, and to t: C 


rify with his fleets thoſe whom his armies cou 
not have approached. The influence of Fra 
was ſuddenly diffuſed over all the globe; h. 
arms were dreaded, and her penſions receive 
in remote regions, and thoſe were almoſt read 
to acknowledge her ſovereignty, who, a fe 
Fears before, had ſcarcely heard her name. Sh 
thundered on the coafts of Africa, and re 
ceived ambaſſadors from Siam. 
So much may be done by one wiſe man en p. 
deavouring with honeſty the advantage of H ® 
Public. But that we may not raſhly condemi © 
all miniſters as wanting wiſdom or integrity} © 
Whole counſels have produced no ſuch apparent 
benefits to their country, it.muft be conſidered} ? 
that Colbert had means of acting which ou, 
government does not allow. He could infor, 
all his orders by the power of an abſolute mq 
narch; he could compel individuals to fact! 
Hee their private profit to the general good; 
he could make one underſtanding preſide ove 
many hands, and remove difficulties by quick 
and violent expedients. Where no man 2 
mſell 
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ümſelf under any obligation to ſubmit 10 
other, and, inſtead of co-operating in one 
zeat ſcheme, every one haſtens through by- 
"ths to private profit, no great change can 
aadenly be made; nor is ſuperior knowledge 
much effect, where every man reſolves to uſe | 
his own eyes and his own judgment, and every 
Moe applauds his own dextertty and diligence, 
Min proportion as he becomes rich ſooner than 
i his neighbour. fo, 

Colonies are always the effects and cauſes of 
navigation. They who viſit many countries 
ind fome in which pleaſure, profit, or ſafety, 
invite them to ſettle; and theſe ſettlements, 
when they are once made, muſt keep a per- 
petual correſpondence with the original coun- 
try, to which they are ſubject, and on which 
they depend for protection in danger, and 
ſupplies in neceſſity. So that a country, once 
diſcovered and planted, muſt always find em- 
a ployment for ſhipping, more certainly than 
any foreign commerce, which depending on 
WM caſualties, may be ſometimes more and ſome- 
times leſs, and which other nations may con- 
tract or ſuppreſs. A trade to colonies can 
never be much impaired, being, in reality, 
only an intercourſe between diſtant provinces 
of the ſame empire, from which intruders are 
eaſily excluded; likewiſe the intereſt and af- 
ſection of the correſpondent parties, however 
diſtant, is the ſame. | Ces 

On this reaſon all nations, whoſe power has 

| been exerted on the ocean, have fixed colonies 
in remote parts of the world, and while thoſe 
| colonies 
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colonies ſubſiſted, navigation, if it did not! 
creaſe, was always preſerved from total deca 
With this policy the French were well a 
quainted, and therefore improved and aug 
mented the ſettlements in America, and othe 
regions, in proportion as they advanced thei 
ſchemes of naval greatneſs. 
The exact time in which they made theit 
acquiſitions in America, or other quarters of the 
globe, it is not neceſſary to collect. It is {uf 
ficient to obſerve, that their trade and thei 
colonies increaſed together; and, if their naval 
armaments were carried on, as they really were, 
in greater proportion to their commerce, than 
can be practiſed in other countries, it muſt be 
attributed to the martial diſpoſition at that 
time prevailing in the nation, to the frequent 
wars which Lewis the fourteenth made upon 
his neighbours, and to the extenſive commerce its 
of the Engliſh and Dutch, which afforded fo M** 
much plunder to privateers, that war was more 


lucrative than traffic. ; 1 
Thus the naval power of France continued ml 


to increaſe during the reigr of Charles the 4 

Second, who, between his fondneſs of eaſe and 
_ pleaſure, the ſtruggles of faction, which he 
could not ſuppreſs, and his inclination to the 
friendſhip of abſolute monarchy, had not much 
power or deſire to repreſs it. And of James 
the Second, it could not be expected that he 
ſhould act againſt his neighbours with great 
vigour, having the whole body of his ſubjects 
to oppoſe. He was not ignorant of the real 
intereſt of his country; he deſired its power 

| a 
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{its happineſs, and thought rightly, that 
ere is no happineſs without religion; but he 
ought very erroneouſly and abſurd, that there 
no religion without popery. | 
When the neceſſity of ſelf-preſervation had 
npelled the ſubjects of Janes to drive him 
dom the throne, there came a time in which 
e paſſions, as well as intereſt of the govern- 
nent, acted againſt the French, and in which it 
nay perhaps be reaſonably doubted, whether 
he deſire of humbling France was not ſtronger 
man that of exalting England; of this, however, 
it is not neceſſary to enquire, ſince, though the 
intention may be different, the event will be 
ene ſame. All mouths were now open to de- 
care what every eye had obſerved before, that 
ue arms of France were become dangerous to 
\ MW -Zurope, and that, if her incroachments were 
== a little longer, reſiſtance would be too 
Z blate. „ aps 3 
It was now determined to re- aſſert the empire 
of the ſea; but it was more eaſily determined 
than performed; the French made a vigorous 
defence againſt the united power of England 
and Holland, and were ſometimes maſters of the 
ocean, though the two maritime powers were 
united againſt them. At length, however, they 
were defeated at La Hogue ; à great part of their 
fleet was deſtroyed, and they were reduted to 
carry on the war only with their privateers, 
from whom there was ſuffered much petty miſ- 
chief, though there was no danger of conqueſt 
or invaſion. They diſtreſſed our merchants, 
and obliged us to be at the continual expence of 
1 convoys 
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convoys and fleets of obſervation ; and, } 
ſkulking in little coves and ſhallow wate 
they eſcaped our purſuit. 


ply at 
part f 


4 A pe: 
In this reign began our confederacy with HAI ch 
Dutch, which mutual intereſt has now improvelſ.;r fle 


into a friendſhip, conceived by ſome to be! 
ſeparable, and from that time the ſtates depa 
to be termed, in the ſtile of politicians, oy 
Faithful friends, the allies which nature ha 
given us, our proteſtant confederates, and h 
many other names of national endearment, W( 
have, it is true, the ſame intereſt, as oppoſed tt 


n A Ve 
omini 
lt, 

heir 
heir | 
nd be 


were 


France, and ſome reſemblance of religion, 1 All 
oppoſed to popery ; but we have ſuch a rivalry line, 
in reſpect of commerce, as will always keep ar 5 
from very cloſe adherence to each other. NM affe 
mercantile man, or mercantile nation, has anyMch 
friendſhip but for money, and alliance between be c 
them will lat no longer than their common have 
ſafety or common profit is endangered ; noof c 
longer than they have an enemy who threatens loro 
to take from each more than either can take Hon 


from the other. 55 | i 
We were both ſufficiently intereſted in re- mne 
preſſing the ambition, and obſtructing the com- 
merce of France; and therefore we concurred 
with as much fidelity and as regular co-operation 
as is commonly found. The Datch were in im- 
mediate danger, the armies of their enemies 
hovered over their country; and therefore they 
Were obliged to diſmiſs for a time their love of 
money, and their narrow projects of private 
profit, and to do what a trader Aan Wl 
1 ing 
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ly at any time believe neceſſary, to ſacrifice 

part for the preſervation of the whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French 

ith their uſual vigour and induſtry rebuilt. 
heir fleets, reſtored their commerce, and became 
1 a very few years able to conteſt again the 
ominion of the ſea. Their ſhips were well 
uilt, and always very numerouſly manned ; 
heir commanders, having no hopes but from 
heir bravery or their fortune, were reſolute, 
nd being very carefully educated for the ſea, 
rere eminently ſkillful. 

All this was ſoon perceived, when queen 
ſme, the then darling of England, declared 
rar againſt France. Our ſucceſs by ſea, though 
luficient to keep us from dejection, was not 
ſuch as dejected our enemies, It is, indeed, to 
de confeſſed, that we did not exert our whole 
naval ſtrength ; Marlborough was the governor 


borough was a war by land, which he knew well 
how to conduct, both to the honour of his 
country and his own profit. The fleet was 
therefore ſtarved, that the army might be ſup- 
plied, and naval advantages were neglected for 


garriſoned by our allies. The French, however, 
were fo weakened by one defeat after another, 
that, though their fleet was never deſtroyed by 
any total overthrow, they at laſt retained it in 
their harbours, and applicd their whole force to 
the reſiſtance of the confederate army, that now 
began to approach their frontiers, and threaten- 
ed to lay waſte their provinces and cities. 1 
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of our counſels, and the great view of Marl- 
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216 Of the Policy, &c. 
In the latter years of this war, the danger 
their neighbourhood in America ſeems to h- 
been conſidered, and a fleet was fitted out a 
ſupplied with a proper number of land forces 
ſeize Quebec, the capital of Canada or N. 
France; but this expedition miſcarried, h 
that of lord Auſon againſt the Spanzards, by t 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and our 1gnorance of 
_ coaſts, on which we were to act. We return 
with loſs, and only excited our enemies 
greater vigilance, and perhaps to ſtronger fo 
tiſications. | 
When the peace of Nrecht was made, th 
French applied themſelves with the utmok 1 
duſtry to the extenſion of their trade, which 
were ſo far from hindering, that for many yea 
dur miniſtry thought their friendſhip of ſuc 
value, as to be cheaply purchaſed by whatere 
JJ . 
Inſtead therefore of oppoſing, as we had hi 
therto profeſfed to do, the boundleſs ambitio! 
of the houſe of Bourbon, we became on a ſudde 
ſolicitous for its exaltation, and ſtudious of it roy: 
"Intereſt, We aſiſted the ſchemes of France and curi 
Spain with our flects, and endeavoured to make 
theſe our friends by ſervility, whom nothing 
but power will keep quiet, and who muſt al- 
ways be our enemies while they are endeavour- 
ing to grow greater, and we determine to te 
main fre. | 3 
That nothing might be omitted which could 
teſtify our willingneſs to continue on any terms A 
" the good friends of France, we were content to v. 


aſſiſt not only their conqueſts but their traffick 
85 an 
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though we did not openly repeal' the pro- 

tory laws, we yet tamely ſuffered commerce 

he carried on between the two nations, and 

ol was daily imported to enable them to 

ike cloth, which they carried to our markets 
d ſold cheaper than we. SR, 
During all this time, they were extending 
| ftrengthening their ſettlements in America, 
ntriving new modes of traffick, and framing 
ew alliances with the Indian nations. They 
gan now to find theſe northern regions, barren 
id deſolate as they are, ſufficiently valuable 

> defire at leaſt a nominal poſſeſſion, that 

ight furniſh a-pretence for the excluſion of 
chers: they therefore extended their claim to 
acts of land, which they could never hope to 
ecupy,. and took care to give their dominions 
in unlimited magnitude. They gave in their 
aps the name of Louiſſana to a country, of 
ich part is claimed by the Spaniards, and part 
by the Engliſo, without any regard to ancient 
boundaries or prior diſcovery. 

When the return of Columbus from his great 
wyage had filled all Zurope with wonder and. 
curioſity, Henry the Seventh ſent Sæegaſtian Cabot 
to try what could be found for the benefit of 
England he declined the track of Columbus, 
and, ſteering to the weſtward; fell' upon the 
land, which from that time, was called by the 
Engliſh, Newfoundland. Our princes ſeem to 
have confidered themſelves as intitled by their 14 
ripht of prior ſeizure to the northern parts of (hy 
Antrica, as the Spaniards were allowed by uni- yl 
verſal conſent (heir claim to the ſouthern. region 
. | | tox. 
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cour principal ſettlements within the limitsofo 


ples, which allow little to the natives of the 


with another maritime ſituation. For this reaſo 


their extent from eaſt to weſt, or from the ſe 
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ſuppoſing” that, as the colony increaſes, the 


J a 8 


for the ſame reaſon, and we accordingly ma ahic 


wated 
ey Pa 
ith N 
rotia ( 
his CO! 
nd th 
png | 


own diſcoveries, and, by degrees, planted t 
eaſtern coaſt from Newfoundland to Georgia, 
As we had according to the European princ 


regions, our choice of ſituation in this extenſn 
country, we naturally fixed our habitations alo 
the coaſt, for the ſake of traffick and correſpo 
dence, and all the conveniencies of navigab| 


; | TIT In 
rivers. And when one port or river was oc ogg 
2 the next colony, inſtead of fixing then... . 

elves in the inland parts, behind the formet . 


went on ſouthward, till they pleaſed themſelye nic! 
ment 
wher 
but 
the 1 
plea 


our colonies have more length than depth 


to the interior country, bears no proportion t 
their reach along their coaſts from north ü 
Jouth. | | 83 
It was, however, underſtood, by a kind o 
tacit compact among the commercial powers 
that poſſeſſion of the coaſt included a right ti 
the inland, and, therefore, the charters grantec 
to the ſeveral colonies limit their diſtricts on! 
from north to ſouth, leaving their poſleſion . 
from eaſt eſt unlimited and diſcretionalſ p, 


may take lands as they ſhall want them, the 
poſſeſſion of the coaſts excluding other nd 


vigators, ' 7 4 = 
This right of the firſt Zyropean poſſeſſor wa , 
not diſputed till it became the intereſt of th. 
Freuch to queſtion it. Cauade or New Franc 
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which they made their firſt ſettlement, is 
ated eaſtward of our colonies, between which 
ey paſs up the great river of St. Laurence, 
ith Newfoundland on the north, and Nowea 
tia on the ſouth. Their eſtabliſhment in 
his country was neither envied nor hindered ; 
nd they lived here, in no great numbers. a 
ong time, neither moleſting their European 
cighbours, nor moleſted by them. 
In order to render themſelves ſecure in the 
olſeſſion of the countries they here poſſeſſed, 
hey repreſented it as leſs fertile and agreeable 
than it really is. The iſland of Cape Breton, 
hich was conſidered as the key to theſe ſettle- 
ments, was indeed a region of deſolate ſterility, 
where nothing but furs and fiſh were to be had; 
but Canada, though cold, abounded with all / 
the neceſſaries of life, and was both fertile and 
pleaſant ; the navigation of the river Sz. Lau- 
rence was alſo deſcribed as difficult and dange- 
rous ; tho? we have fince found the contrar to 
de the caſe, ſhips of rhe line meeting with no 
diffculty in going up it to Quebec, the capital. 
Thus for a long time the French avoided the 
envy and jealouſy of the other European powers. 
| Theſe ſettlements thus growing ſtrong ; the 
French court formed ſchemes of extending their 
territories; and a more agreeable, climate 
tempted them ſouthward. There was land 
enough to the north and weſt of their ſettle- 
ments, which they might have occupied, and 
which neither the Spaniards nor Engliſh would 
conteſt ; but of this cold region they had 
enough already, and their reſolution was to 
"128 2 „ oxtent 
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extend their ſettlements to a better clim: 
and this was the readieft way to be had 


» 90 * 


ficient navy in the ſea could harraſs us on eacl 


ſoon as it was formed, and was certainly no 


founding ſettlements to the weſt of our plant 
tions, on ground which had hitherto been ſuf 
poſed to belong to us. . 

. Hither, therefore, they reſolved to remoy; 
and to fix at their own diſcretion, the welt 
border of our colonies, which was heretofo 
conſidered as unlimited. Thus by forming 
line of forts, in ſome meaſure parallel to th 
coaſt, they incloſed us between their garriſon 
and the ſea, and not only hindered our exte 
ſion weſtward, but whenever they had a ſu 


fide, as they could invade us at pleaſure, fron 
one or other of their forts, 
This deſign was not perhaps diſcovered a 


. oppoſed ſo ſoon as it was diſcovered, we fooliſh 
ly hoped that their encroachments would ſtop 


that they would be prevailed on by treaty and ng 
remonſtrance, to give up what they had taken 25 
or to put limits to themſelves. We ſuffere . 
them to eſtabliſh one ſettlement after another, wh 
to paſs boundary after boundary, and add fortY . 
to fort, till at laſt they grew ſtrong enough to *. 
- avow their deſigns, . defy us to obſtruct b. 
them. | | 
But at the inſtant when the inhabitants of 4 
Canada thought themſelves moſt ſecure, and R 
ſeemed by their daily encroachments, almolkF 
ready to attack our ſettlements from the north- N e 
weſt, and to endeavour to drive thoſe that in- . 
habited them into the ſea, all their ambitious . 


deſigns 
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ſions were defeated, and they loſt not only _ 
proſpect of ever obtaining our ſettlements, 
ut even loſt their own. Great Britain, now 
armed at their proceedings, ated with amaz- 

g vigour, ſeveral of the forts the French had 
reed on the lands claimed by England were 
aken ; the city of Quebec was conquered ; Ca- 
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„ was ſurrendered to the Engliſh, and the 0 
erity of our colonies eſtabliſhed, by all Cana- 00 
Wh being confirmed to the crown of Great Bri- 10 
Wh by the treaty of Fontainbleau. | 


It muſt however be acknowledged, that tho 
we have added to our American dominions, and 
kcured thoſe we before poſſeſſed, ſuch meaſures 
have raſhly been taken, as had a natural ten- 
ency to wean the affections of the inhabitants 
of our colonies from their mother country, and 
0 | ; = 
1 render them of as little uſe to us as poſſible; 
: inſtead of opening new ſources of commerce, that 
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or fellow ſubjects of America might be enabled 
„Je pay the balance of their great demands for 


I £:20//þ manufactures, taxes have been laid upon 


„Jem, not by their repreſentatives but ours; 
ff hich they conſider as a violation of that liber- 
„which is their birth-right, and which they 


0 value more than life. Reſtrictions have alſo 
been laid on their trade, and conſequently the 
diffculty of paying for what they purchaſe in 
England encreaſed; all which have made them 
apply to the only reſource in their power, the 
eſtabliſning of manufactures, that they may be . 
enabled to do without thoſe of England; a cir- 
cumſtance which muſt neceſſarily be as diſad- 
vantageous to us as a trading nation, as it will 
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be of advantage to them. It 1s therefore of th 


higheſt conſequence, that the miſunderſtanding 
between them and us be inſtantly removed 


that all attempts to infringe their liberties Ham 
laid aſide, and that the commerce between thWvidu 
colonies of North America and their mothet wel 


countries be eſtabliſhed on a ſolid, and equitably 
foundation, equally advantageous to both. 
This has been our conduct in America, no 
has our behaviour in Europe been more prudenf 
and political. We ſeem to have loſt the intereſ 
and friendfhip of other nations, at leaſt ſome o 
them, by the inactivity of our publick miniſters 
or the frauds committed in our trade. Out 
woollen manufactory is ſaid to have ſuffered 
from the art of over-ſtraining our cloth. Ou 
watch- trade, which employed many thouſands 
is come to little, becauſe many of our watche 
are ſaid to be little worth. Our trade © 
wrought plate is on the decline, for reaions Nor 
which our legiſlature have diſcovered, and en- 
deavoured to provide againft ; and many other 
branches of commerce are ſuffering, from cauſes}W** 
which it may not be ſo proper here to point out; ¶ Hs 
nor ſhall I take notice of the advantages ob- fel 
tained by the French miniſters at other court! 
for their merchants, which ours have either nt 
_ overlooked or neglected. We have only to will en 
that our conduct may be ſo rectified, that in a 
future edition of this work the aſperities here th 
: ſeen may be obliterated, and ſhall proceed to *! 
_ what, at preſent, ſeems of more conſequence li 
than complaining ; which is to point out our in 7 
| | | teren WM © 
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zeſt, with reſpect to other nations, and how 
e ought to demean ourſelves for the future. 

In the firſt place then let me lay this down 
à maxim, that it is the intereſt of every in- 
vidual and of the whole ſociety to be honeſt, 
well to nations and whole bodies of men as 
o private perſons ; for (beſides the bleſſings 
peace and tranquility which conſtantly at- 
end thoſe who have perfect rectitude of mind) 
; our reſources are in trade, and we ſeek 
ches from commerce, nothing will forward 


our dealings. 


ſhe INTEREST of GREAT BRITAIN with 
reſpect to other NATIONS, and to its own 
COLONIES. | 


A HIS ſubject is to be conſidered with re- 


1M ball ſpeak firit of trade, . becauſe on that in a 
er great meaſure depends our /ecarity ; ſince from 
rade we derive our wealth, and from wealth a 
great portion of our ſtrength and power: be- 


MW fides, we, by trade, often make ourſelves | 


te neceſſary to other nations, and by that means 
M intereſt them in the promotion of our ſecurity 


bh and welfare; and by trade we are enabled to 


maintain a great number of ſeamen to ſupply 
the exigencies of the ſtate, without drawing 


a 
e ng 
off any thing for their ſubſiſtence from the pub- 
. | 


e lick coffers, TE 15; 

There is no ſubj ect, perhaps, that is more 

H talked of than trade, or that is leſs underſtood 5 
. | an 


2 — 


ur purſuits ſo much as honeſty and integrity 


gard to our ſecurity, and our trade. We 
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224 The TRADE and INTEREST 
and ignorance and error here, as in other ar 
and ſciences, ariſe partly from people conten 
ing themſelves with thinking, and talking as 
were by rote, without having furniſhed the 
minds with the firſt principles, and gener 
maxims, which are neceſſary to guard the 
from miſtake; and partly from particular pet 
ſons conceiting themſelves (like the fly in th 
fable) of more conſequence to the communit 
than they are. Some even of the intellige 
ſort often talk of the commerce of the nation 
without at all conſidering what branches ar 
beneficial, or obnoxious to the publick (f 
that a trade may be beneficial to the merchant 
and yet injurious to the nation, is one of thok 
maxims to which every body aſſents) and 
others, whenever trade is mentioned, refer tc 
their on accounts, inftead of the exports and 
1mports of the cuſtom-houſe; our trade 15 good 
or bad as the wind blows for, or againſt them 
and the affairs of the nation are meaſured by 
their own little concerns. This is altogether 
abſurd, and a man who would know the real 
ſtate and uſefulneſs of trade, with regard to 
the body of the nation, muſt firſt conſider what 
goods are imported and exported; and from 
the nature and uſe of thoſe imported, and the 
quantities and qualities of thoſe, and of our 
own manufactures exported, draw his conclu- 
 Nions-; which is not to be done from the printed 
bills of entry; for here a ſum of money pro- 
perly applied may induce the compoſitor to 
depart from his copy, and leſſen or increaſe 
the quantity, as may beſt ſuit the pg eh 
n : | - AdVan- 


1 
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lrantage 3 the calculation therefore, ſhould 
e taken from the books of the cuſtom-houſe, 


id not from tranſcripts or printed papers. 
As this volume will probably fall into the 


rejudiced, and open to the dictates of truth 
nd reaſon, we ſhall infert ſome rules or maxims 
or the conduct of the underſtanding in mat- 
ers of commerce, many of which are, I think, 
elf-evident, and others as capable of demon- 
ration as any propoſition in Euclid. 

1. As the ſtrength of a nation conſiſts in 


of a nation will be found to conſiſt in having 
a great number of people imployed at the ex- 
pence of other nations: J ſay at the expence of 
other nations, becauſe, where a balance in 


favour of our own, ſo much as that balance 
amounts to, ſo much that country pays to- 
wards the maintenance of our merchants, 
tradeſmen, manufacturers, ſailors, landlords, te- 
{I =ants, and indeed towards the ſupport of our 
ol government, and the neceſſities of the ſtate. 
„Hence it will follow, that that nation which 
has the greateſt number of hands employed in 
manufactories for the ſervice, and at the ex- 
pence of other countries, will be in the moſt 
I fouriſhing ſituation. Wy 
2. Now the balance of trade ariſes from one 
„ nation's exporting or ſelling more goods to 
„mother, than it takes of that nation in return; 
and receiving the balance in gold or filver : 


18 


ands of youth, whoſe minds are as yet un- 


the number of its inhabitants, ſo the real riches 


trade is obtained from any other country in 


„and where this happens, the balance of trade 
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3s ſaid to be againſt that nation which mals fac 
ſuch payments in gold or filver, and in ffn 
of the other; becauſe that gold and fily many 


which is become the common meaſure for co 
puting the value of merchandize, the fine 
of war, and the means of obtaining the nec 
ſaries both of publick and private life, will 
decreaſing with the one ſtate, and increafn 
with the other. And in proof of this, whe 
the balance of trade is obtained in one count 
from another, the coin of that country will 
found; which is the reaſon that Britain has 
much Portugal gold, and that France has 
much Spaniſb ſilver. Not but that a balan 
of trade may be indirectly drawn from a na 
tion who pays no gold and ſilver in return, bu 
only ſupplies the materials, and conſequent! 
the means of obtaining gold and filver fro 
ſome other nation, as will be ſeen hereafter, 


U 


| 


exports the manufactures made of the {ole pro 
duct and growth of our own country: ſuch as 
' . Yorkſhire cloths, baize, ſerges, Saliſbury flan- 
nels, Norwich ſtuffs, yarn and worſted hoſe, Ce. 
which being made ſolely of Britiſb wool, and 
wrought by our own manufacturers, ſo much 
as thoſe exports amount to, ſo much is the 
clear gain to the? nation. 
4. That trade which promotes the conſump- 
tion of our ſaperfluities, is alſo viſibly advan- 
tageous; as the exporting of alum, copperas, 
leather, tin, lead, coals, &c. So much as the 
. exported ſuperfluities amount to, ſo much allo 
is gained to the nation. 


WP 


5. The 


3. That trade is undoubtedly good, which” 
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The importing of foreign materials to be 
nufactured at home, eſpecially if the goods 
manufactured are for the moſt part ſent. 
road, is undoubtedly beneficial. Thus Spaniſh 
ol is mixed with our own, and made up in- 
cloths to great advantage. The cotton and 
Ik alſo here imported to be manufactured, 
d then in part exported, are of great advan - 
ge, and the more ſo, in proportion to the 
due of the workmanſhip, 

6. The importing foreign materials to be 
anufatured here, though the goods when 
banufatured are moſtly conſumed at home, 
tay alſo. be advantageous, eſpecially if thoſe 
aterials are had in "exchange for goods of 
urs ſent abroad; as is the caſe, I apprehend, 
th reſpect to the raw filk, cotton, grogram- 
an, and other goods brought from Turky. 
7. The importing ſuch foreign materials as 
e wrought up into goods here which we could 
„ JJot do without, but muſt be obliged to buy at 
foreign market ready manufactured, is evi- 
Meently advantageous, ſince the money for ma- 
„rufacturing is ſaved to the nation, which would 
JMWotherwiſe 5 ſent abroad. The importation 
therefore of hemp, flax, raw ſi k, Ce. ſhould be 
e encouraged, *till ſuch time as we can obtain 
them in ſufficient quantities from our own 
J plantations ; and having them imported duty 
free would be a means of preventing goods, 
manufactured of ſuch materials, being ow 
it a foreign market. 
8. That trade may be called good which ex- 
Ranger manufactures for manufaRures: wr 
3 | 1 
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228 The TRADE and INTEREST 
if Germany takes as much in value of 0 orted 
woollen goods as we of their linen, it may Nene 

called a good trade, ſince numbers of peo ps: 
are employed on both ſides to their mutual is 7? 
vantage. But this propoſition will only hoer 

where the goods are of ſuch a nature that . '2: 
price of manufacturing is nearly of the ſam on 


value; for the exchanging woollen goods vit ba 
France or Flanders, for an equal value of f one 
cambricks, or lace, would be viſibly diſadvan hicl 
tageous, ſince the value of thoſe articles e 
made up almoſt entirely of labour; the mate ere: 


rials employed being of little value, which e“ 
not the caſe with reſpe&t to coarſe woolle hem 
goods. e T 
9. The importing commodities bouohWp"* * 
partly for money and partly for goods may ate 
ſo be advantageous, if the greateſt part of th} ! 
commodities ſo imported is again exported WT 
which I am told is the caſe of our EA Ha i 
goods ; and I with it may be true, for it is ths not 
only method we have of proving that trade 1 
all uſeful to the nation. | cha 
10. The importing all goods that are againÞ® | 
exported is advantageous, becauſe, as our hip 
ping and ſailors are employed, the money rem. 
ceived for freight may be conſidered as { thi 
much profit to the nation; and this the Patch 
above all people have found the advantage off., 
as they have very often, and eſpecially 1 
times of war, been the common carriers HN 
Europe. | | „ 
11. The carrying goods from one count 
do another (though they have never becn i 
<< ports 
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orted here) is, for the reaſons above-men-' 
ned, a beneficial branch of trade, and our 
hips are often thus employed between Portu- 
al, Italy, and the Levant, and ſometimes to 
ther parts. 7 e 
12. The importing ſuch goods as the na- 
ion cannot do without, is not to be eſteemed 


oney; for neceſſity here makes that prudent 
hich-would be otherwiſe profuſion ; and our 
ade to Norway, and other parts, for naval 
ores, and materials for ſhip-building, might 
te vindicated on this principle, even if we ſent 
hem no goods 1n return. COD et. 
Theſe maxims allowed, and I think they 


ee too ſelf-evident to be either denied or diſ- 
ted, it naturally follows : 


1. That any trade which imports articles of 


the | | 
d nere luxury and pleaſure, which are intirely, 
rr for the moſt part, conſumed among us, and 


nation, and eſpecially if thoſe goods are pur- 
chaſed with money; for in that caſe, ſo much 
as they amount to, ſo much is the real natio- 
nal loſs. The wines, brandies, and cambricks, 
re imported from France, may be conſidered in 
{ofthis light, and I am afraid many of the articles 
imported from the Indies are little better. 
ofM Teas, muſlins, china-ware, and other commo- 
in dities brought from thence, we could well do 
}Mvithout, and : unleſs our own manufactures 
are ſolely exchanged for them, the trade will 


til be againſt us, and in favour of the Indies; for 


though gold and filver may in ſome ſenſe be 
| X conſi- 


{ 


bad trade, even if they are purchaſed with 


not exported again, is diſadvantageous to the 
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230 The TRADE and INTEREST 
conſidered as articles of commerce, yet the 
are articles not of our own produce, nor a 
they here manufactured into any utenſils, 
that workmanſhip. may. be charged thereon 
they are therefore here to be conſidered : 
caſh, and caſh only; for the poſſeſſors might 
have it converted into the current coin of the 
kingdom, if they would ſend it to the min 
for that purpole ; *tis therefore caſh, and if for 
this caſh we import the produce of the Indie 
and eſpecially china-ware, and muſlins, the 
value of which chiefly ariſes from the hands 
of the manufaQurer, the trade is evidently 
againſt us; and if part of the goods we bring 
thence were not again exported, the loſs to 
the nation would be equal to the gold and filver 
ſo employed in the traffic. x 
2. That trade is not only diſadvantageous, I 

but miſchievous and deſtructive, which imports 
commodities that are not only conſumed among p. 
us, but whichat the ſame time hinder the con- «. 
ſumption of the like quantity of our own, 


Thus the importing French brandy prevents in 5 
part the conſumption of our rum and Brit 
brandy; the importing china- ware prevents © , 
the ſale of our own porcelain, which is now.. 
brought to great perfection; the importation WW | 


of tea, has intirely ſet aſide our much better 
ſage, balm, ground-ivy, and bettony; the im- 
porting gulix and other hollands, prevents in 
ſome meaſure the ſale of thoſe of Scotland and 
Treland; and the importing paper from France 
and Helland, would, as they have rags and 
workmanſhip. cheaper than we, much hurt that 
| 5 manu- 
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nanufactory carried on in this kingdom: 
Many of theſe articles therefore are wiſely 
Jaded with heavy duties to prevent their im- 
portation, and I with that ſome of them were 
entirely prohibited; for it is ever to bè conh- 
dered that the importation of ſuch goods, as 
hinder the conſumption of our own manufac- 
tures, , muſt unavoidably tend to the ruin of 
multitudes of people. A wiſe nation will al- 
ways watch theſe ſources of power and opu- 
lence with a jealous eye; and not only load 
thoſe foreign manufactures (which are of a like 
MF nature with our own) with heavy duties, to pre- 
"MF vent their being imported and uſed among us, 
but will likewiſe interfere in behalf of our ma- 
nufactures in foreign. courts, and ſometimes, 
perhaps, find it prudent to grant bounties for, 
exporting ſome articles of 'great importance, 
and in wiich a number of poor are employed: 
For if two nations deal to one country for the 
ſame commodity, the one of which will take 
the produce of the country in return, (which 
makes the advantages reciprocal) and the other 
only caſh or bills of exchange, yet the tradeſ- 
man, or conſumer, will buy of him who ſells 
cheapeſt, without any regard to the welfare of 
the ſtate, unleſs that government has prudent- 
ly provided againſt it. And this ſeems to be 
the caſe at Libor, where the French have a 
great trade for the ſame manufactures that we 
carry to that market, without being able to 
take their wines, and other commodities in re- 
turn; notwithſtanding thoſe commodities are 
imported in great quantities, and particularly 
5 encou- 
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encouraged in England Some overtures there 
fore ought to be made to the court of Poris 
gal with reſpect to that trade; for as work 
manſhip in France is ſo much cheaper than i 
England, they can and will, underſell us at a 
markets where they are not prohibited, o1 

where an adequate duty 1s not laid on eac 
_ commodity. This has not been ſufficienth 
conſidered by the Portugueſe, whoſe intereſt it 
18 to encourage our manufactures, becauſe w 
take the produce of their country, or ſo much 
thereof as they can ſpare, and is uſeleſs to 
them, in return; and fo much of the produce 
of their country as is exchanged for goods 
- which they muſt otherwiſe buy with money, is 
10 much money gained to their nation 1. Yet 
notwithſtanding this, the French pay no more 
duty on their goods than we do on ours, and 
in the article of ſtuffs and camblets (if the 
value be conſidered) not ſo much. But to return. 


+ What may be expected from the Portugueſe in this 
_ Caſe, is not to exclude the commodities of other nations, 
for that might give offence and involve them in difficul- 
ties; but they have a right to grant, and we have 2 
right to expect, the ſame indulgence to our trade, which 
we give to theirs, By laying a heavy duty on Ven 
wines we have, in a manner, prevented their importa- 
tion, and introduced thoſe of Portugal in their ſtead; 
and injuſtice to us, as well as themſelves, the Portt- 
- gueſe ought to lay an adequate duty on the cloaths of 
the French, who take nothing but caſh in return, in order 
to encreaſe the conſumption of thoſe of the Hugliſh, 
who take great part of the value in the produce of 
their country; for of the Portugal gold brought to Eng- 
land much the greateſt part is remitted for the uſe of 
other nations. 1 5 
1 If 


not reaſon adequately and ſafely on any 
ther) we ſhall find that our American colonies 
and firſt with our intereſt reſpecting trade, and 
therefore deſerve our firſt and principal atten- 
on. Theſe colonies are to their mother coun- 
ty a ſource of wealth and ftrength, which is 
not always the caſe betwixt colonies and the 
nother country. Spain, for inſtance, though 
he has poſſeſſed herſelf of the ſilver mines of 


bargain ; for theſe provinces have drained the 
mother country of her children, and left her 


Tis true, ſhe imports a great deal of treaſure 
from her colonies, but for what purpoſe ? Why, 
de purchaſe for her colonies, of other nations, 


means in a condition to ſupply them with her- 
ſelf. For forty millions remitted from her co- 
is MW lonies not above two and a quarter can be re- 


5, MW turned of the manufactures, or produce, of 


Hain, the reſt being procured from foreign 
markets; ſo that Spain deals with her colonies 
for forty millions, and, the colonies with the 
- W mother country for only two millions and a 
quarter. This is ſo much to the diſadvantage 
of Hain, that ſhe can only be conſidered as a 
ſort of factor or agent to her colonies, which 
ue every day drawing her ſtrength to them, 
and may in the end make her miſerable with all 
1 


her money. The Spaniards have ſeen this, and 
are now endeavouring to rectify their miſtake, 
which may be done in ſome meaſure, and per- 

| 3-2 | _ haps 
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if we reaſon from theſe principles (and we 


Mexico and Peru, is evidently a loſer by the 


plains uncultivated, and her vines unpruned. 


thoſe neceſſaries of life, which ſhe is by no 
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haps fo far effected as to render our trade, and 
that of France and Holland, leſs conſiderable 
with her than it has hitherto been.; yet not 
withſtanding all their endeavours, the Spar; 
colonies will ever have the advantage ot theit 
mother-country. | 
But if we ſurvey the Britifp American colonies 
and conſider their connection and intercourſe 
with their mother country, we ſhall find thing 
amazingly different; here their duties and en- 
deavours are reciprocal, and the trade between 
them is carried on to a mutual advantage. The 
colonies export to their mother country the 
ſurplus of their 23 which is partly con- 
ſumed in Britain, and the reſt ſold from thence 
to other nations, and the whole agregate a- 
. mount 15 generally remitted from the mother 
country to her colonies in goods of her own 
manufacture; Whence it follows, that, as 
Britain exchanges goods of her own manufac- 
ture for the articles of commerce ſhe receives 
from her colonies, ſo much as they amount to, 
ſo much is the real gain of the nation; and, on 
the other hand, as the colonies export to Eng: 
land only the ſurplus of their own produce for 
the articles of commerce they receive from 
thence, and which are neceſſary to their ſub- 
ſiſtence, ſo much as that amounts to, ſo much 
is the clear gain to their colonies. While trade 
is carried on in this manner both parties mult 
grow powerful ; but ſhould a mine of gold be 
found among them, however deſirable that 
metal may be, I ſhould dread the conſequence. 
This being the real tate between Britain 8. 
5 . het 
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* 
r colonies in America, it is the intereſt un- 
ubtedly of Great Britain to nouriſh them as 
mother does her children; for tho? they are 
at their infant ſtate, and can in ſome meaſyre 
rovide for themſelves, yet are they unable to 
ubſiſt entirely without the aid of their mother 
puntry. Great Britain therefore ſhould cor- 
ally and chearfully ſend them relief in time 
f diſtreſs, preſerve their liberties inviolate, 
rovide them righteous governors, and keep 
tem in amity and peace with one another. 
Nor is this ſufficient, our care alſo ſhould ex- 
tend to all thoſe Indians who are in alliance and 
friendſhip with us, and who have a right to ex- 
pet from us ſuccour and aſſiſtance. This is 
our duty, and this upon an impartial examina- 
tion'of the ſtate of our colonies will appear to 
be our intereſt alſo. | | HE 
uW 1rcland, when conſidered in this ſenſe, as 
- Wiell as others, will be found eminently ſervice- 
able to Britain, and would be more fo, were our 
„politics ſettled on a more rational foundation; 
" Wor notwithitanding what ſome people may fay, 
Who perhaps ſeldom give themſelves the trouble Wee 
rio think, Jreland, properly nurtured, might be Wm 
n made the richeſt jewel in the Br:7iſh diadem. + 
hut as the caſe ſtands at preſent, it ſeems as if 
1 i {reland was held for the ſervice of France ; for 
tom thence the French victual their ſhips cheap- 
t er than we can do ours; there they import their 
* WW Vines, brandy, and other luxuries, and thence 
i WF they carry, or caufe to be earried, wool, whic 
were they without, ſome of their manufactories 
eſtabliſned in oppoſition to ours muſt drop. 

9 | And 
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And by this hopeful commerce 7reland is beg 
gared, Britain diſtreſſed in her trade, and Fran 
our moſt invetezate enemy is by our impruden 
growing daily more powerful. = 
The ſettlements that ſeem leaſt conducive 
our intereſt are thoſe eſtabliſhed in the Zaſ#-Indi 
for of the articles we ſend there, few canh 
called manufactures, and what we bring bac 
after a long voyage, dangerous and deſtrufiy 
to our poor ſeamen, are many-of'them article 
of luxury, trinkets and baubles that we col 
well do without. Beſides this, here is an exclutnl 
and private trade carried on at the expence0 
the whole nation, which to a by-ftander woul 
hardly be thought juſt and equitable ; for in thi 
name of all that is ſacred, what ſort of reaſon 
ing can find any ſhew of equity, in obliging? 
number of country gentlemen and farmers td 
fit out ſhips in behalf of the Eaſt-India mer 
chants, to ſupport a trade in which they are nc 
ways intereſted or concerned, Could I procure 
a law to oblige them to pay for printing til 
book, it would be thought extremely abſurd 
and yet there is juſt as much reaſon in the one 
as the other. If this trade is to be carried on, 
let it be done without oppreſſion : Let che forts 
and ſettlements be put into the hands of tit 
government, and let the expence of keeping 
up the garriſons and ſhips of war, to ſuppo! 
the trade, be paid out of the profits of the traded 
ſo long as they are ſufficient, and, when it wil 
bear that no longer, give it up as a loſing 
game. ——But of this we have ſaid enough, 
perhaps ſome of our readers may think tov 
» much; 
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ich; let us now conſider how our trade ſtands 
th reſpe& to other nations. e 
With regard to the northern powers, 1 mean 
a, Sweden, and Denmark, our trade may 
conſidered as advantageous; for though the 
ance is greatly in their favour, and we take 
dre of their produce and manufactures than 
ey do of ours, yet the commodities we re- 
we of them, being principally naval ſtores 
d materials for building, are ſo eſſential to 
„ that the commerce may be juſtified on the 
inciples we have already laid down. 

While Britain has the ſuperiority at ſea, it is 
e intereſt of theſe nations to ſtand well with e 
er, and *tis her intereſt to ſupport the balance 
power between them; for was either of 1 

„Jeſe potentates maſter of the Baliic, he ight 
bſtruct her trade there, and in a courſe of time 
reatly 1mpair her naval force, by denying us 
e materials for ſhip-building, and naval ſtores 
rought from thence. And here I cannot help 
bſerving, that it is imprudent in Britain to de- 
end on any foreign power for materials that 
re ſo eſſential to her ſafety. She ſhould culti- 
ate this trade with her colonies, and not ſuffer 
erſelf to be dependent. In her American colo- 
es ſhe, with proper management, may be ſup- 
pled with theſe materials in great abundance, 
nd altogether as good as what ſhe draws from 
Venmark, Ruſfia, and Sweden, And as the 
balance of trade to theſe nations is againſt us, 
It might be done to advantage, and that balance 
hrow n into the hands of our own people. Nor 
5 this all the good that would attend ſuch alte- 
ration 
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ration in that commerce; for the Danes, Ruſſia 
and Sævedes, knowing that you could carry 
this trade with your own ſettlements, would 
the more ready to oblige you, and conſider yo 
ſeveral orders as acts of compliment and frie 
ſhip, not of intereſt and neceſſity. Beſides th 
if we conſider our colonies as a part of « 
ſelves, we ſhall find it our duty to throw as mu 
trade as we conveniently can into their hand 
and if we conſider they have a fort of natu 
right to carry on manufactures of this kind, 
ſhall find it to be our intereſt alſo; for had th 
manufactures, which the mother country cou 
not take off, they would be inclined to ſeek fo 
other market; which would introduce the tral 
and luxury of other nations, and they have tt 
much already of that from France. If I miſta 
not the ſum, (and I beg that thoſe who kno 
better would ſet me right) we fend to Sed: 
and Ruta for bar iron, naval ſtores, and oth 
goods upwards of five hundered thouſangF 
pounds a year; which might be conveyed M 
_ manufactures to our own colonies « and wha" 
in our preſent ſituation is remarkably bad, ti,. 
advantage which we give them is employed 
favour of France (with whom they are in a 
liance) and in oppoſition to us and our alli 
And here we muſt obſerve, that our trade 
1 benefited by the weight and power FF © 
his majeſty as elector of Hanover, who is as 

were maſter of the Elbe, the Weſer, and tl 
Aller. By his being maſter of the Elbe, ti 

Britiſb commerce to Hamburgh is ſecured ; al 


the woollen cloth and ſtockings ſent wy 
| | 10 
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m the port of Hull only, amounts to more 
an 120,000]. per annum: And all our mer- 
undizes vended at Hamburgh are ſaid to a- 
unt to more than 600,000 I. per annum. 
ere the Britiſi merchants are called theBnalifh. | 
lens, or ſociety, and have extraordinary privi- 
ves granted them from this city. They have 
niſdictions and powers among themſelves; 
d hence they carry on a great trade to Ryfia 
id Livoniay-as well as to the north part of the 
ire, and Poland. - Bremen alſo takes off a 
eat quantity of our woollen manufactures, 
d the produce of our country and colonies 
bich they have principally from Hamburgh and 
land. In ſhort, through theſe rivers, the 
be, the Weſer, and the Aller, near the value 
million ſterling of our manufactures have 
ten annually ſent to Germany and other parts. 
Our trade therefore to Germany is of great 
mnſequence, for our manufactures, eſpecially 
ur coarſe woollen cloths, are there circulated 
great abundante, and from thence quite into 
Rand. We take from them indeed a good 
teal of linen, but they are linens of low price, 
ch as dowlas, ozenbrigs, heſſens, &c. and 
e balance ſeems greatly in our favour. Tis 
ur intereſt, therefore, to have an eye to their 
welfare, and it is evidently theirs to cultivate 
e friendſhip of Britain, who as a maritime 
ower, may, by making a diverſion in their 
our, be. of conſiderable ſervice, and help to 
Weep them independant of many of their am- 
ditious neighbours, And on the other hand it 
nuſt be obſerved, that Germany can lend Britain 

6 : great 


the continent. 
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great aſſiſtance in her wars with any power 0 


Our trade with Spain is ſo conſiderable, an 
the Spaniards are able to take off ſuch a quantit 
of our manufactures, both for the mother coun 
try and her colonies, that it ſeems our intereſt t 
be upon the moſt friendly terms with them; be 
ſides which, their ports are the moſt convenien 
for annoying our Mediterranean and Levant trade 
On the other hand, as Britain takes commodi 
ties of Spain, which France, with whom thez 
deal cannot diſpenſe, and what is of more con 
ſequence, as Britain is the power that can mo 

annoy, or ſecure their trade; and deſtroy 0 
protect their colonies, * it is undoubtedly thi 
intereſt of Spain to cultivate and maintain the 
molt. perfect friendſhip with her; which howic 
ever ſhe ſeems not at preſent inclined to do this 
for tho?, to oblige her, Britain has eſtabliſheq Fra 
two Span;/b monarchs in Italy, and given up pa 
the renewal of the late 4/rento, ney permit theſe 


*  Brizain is able; not only to orotes the Shari 
colonies, but alſo the mother country; which France i * 
too ſenſible of, and has therefore endeavoured to weakenWþar 
the naval power of both nations; for as France in a man- Fra 
ner ſurrounds Span, ſhe can prevent her carrying on au fro 
trade by land; and, with a ſuperior naval force, would 
entirely have her at her mercy, was not ſome other power 
able to protect her; now there is no power, perhaps, ſo 
able or ſo W ing, as Great Britainy, and, without an 
pretenſions to propheſy, I may venture to affirm, that 
Sbain will one day be obliged to /fly for protection into 
the arms of thoſe people, who, contrary to Juſtice, 
prudence and good policy, the yet ſeems to hold at3 
very unreaſonable diſtance, 


Frenth 
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rench to ſupply them with negroes without 
ny Affiento, and encourage their trade at the 
me time that they are very vigilant to pre- 
ent ours; in conſequence of which, the French 
rade with Spain is every day increaſing, while 
urs is in proportion on the decline“, which is 
n the Spaniards very bad policy; becauſe the 
goods ſent from Spain to France bear no pro- 
ortion with thoſe taken off by Great Britain. 
To this let me add, that as SHain is now eſta- 
biſhing manufactories of her own, and ſeems 
to have adopted a different ſyſtem from what 
he purſued formerly. Our trade there 1s likely 
in time to be of little worth, unleſs we could 
vreſt her from the arms of France; which con- 
idering their family connection ſeems impoſſi- 
WI ble to be done. Though I muſt obſerve, that 
o Mihis family connection, and intimate tie with 
jedi France, if it be for the intereſt of the court of 
unf pain, (which may be douhted) is not at all for 
thYihe intereſt of the country, who ought rather to 
connect herſelf with Britain; for beſides that 


S 


c 19h * That this is the ſtate of trade between France and 
ken ain, appears by the great quantity of filver. which 
an- France makes uſe of in her payments, and which is drawn 
any from Spain ; for wherever the balance of trade ftands 
ul againſt any nation, there the gold or filver of that nation 
wer will be found: and this is the reaſon why France has ſo 
„ lO much Spaniſh filver, and Britain ſd much Porigat | 
an sold. 3 e 
hat And here we muſt obſerve, that the influence the 
into French have in Spain is ſo great, that they have put the 
ice, Spaniards (Who have lately evected manufactories) on 
at oF imitating the Engliſi goods, and not theirs, tho' the 
Spaniſh materials are more convenient for that purpoſe. 

| | | | Britain 
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Britain takes off much of the wine, oil, an ted. 
fruits of Spain, which France cannot, as ſhe ha 
ſo much of her own, it may be the intereſt 
France (ſhould ſhe grow more powerful) to an anc 
nex a country to her own which lays ſo come 
nient for her, and which would help to forwar 
her ſcheme of univerſal monarchy ; where 
Britain can have no fuch view; walled in as ſhi 
is by the ſea, poſſeſſions on the continent ci 
give her neither riches nor ſtrength, but woul 
only ſerve to engage her in diſputes with other 
powers, which a trading nation ſhould as much 
as poſſible avoid. In thort, Spain has nothing 
to fear from England or Holland, unlefs ſhe wa 


to withdraw her trade from them, and give! 5 
to France; in which cafe perhaps they migh 0 
endeavour to go to market for themſelves: We 


And fhould theſe powers at any time find it Bri 
neceſſary to interrupt the commerce between“ 
Spain and her colonies, and deprive Spain 0 R 
the American gold and filver, and the colonies wa 
of the neceſſaries they ſeek and depend on from tra 
the mother country, their unjon in a courſe of un, 
years muſt be diſſolved. In fine, Spain holds gat 
her American colonies by a very uncertain te- 
nure, a tenure that depends in a great meaſure I x, 
on the friendſhip of the powers ſhe trades witn, I us 
and was her trade withdrawn from them, which d. 

is the principal cement of that friendſhip, ” 
they would probably be inclined to alter their 

conduct. x „„ „ 

The trade which Britain has to Partuga! is 
of great conſequence, and might be made more i © 
ſo, if properly cultivated; as we have already 
| | hinted: 
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inted. Portugal takes off a greater quantity 
f the Britiſh manufactures, than ſhe can repay 
the produce of her country, and pays the 
alance in cath : Tis therefore the intereſt of 
$r:tain to remain in the moſt perfect friendſhip 
vith that nation; and if we conſider that Brita 
akes off great quantities of wine and other 
ommodities from Portugal, which no other 
ation could diſpenſe with, and is beſides the 
nly power that can effectually defend her 
rom her enemies, and has more than once pre- 
ented her deſtruction, we ſhall ſee that it is 
her intereſt to continue in the moſt perfect har- 
mony and friendſhip with Britain“. Wet 
Our trade with the Lalian powers, is of too 
nuch conſequence to be paſſed over, yet they are 
too numerous to be here particularly conſidered. 
it Ve ſhall only obſerve, that it is the intereſt of 
en Britain to endeavour to keep them free and in- 


* Portugal is ſurrounded by Shain, in the ſame manner 
that Spain is by France, and can therefore carry on no 
trade by land, when ſhe is at variance with that nation; 
of W end Shai with a force ſuperior by ſea would have Portu- 
|; WM 64! at her mercy, was not ſhe protected by an ally who 
„is more powerful and able to defend her. This would 
have been the caſe in the year 1736, had not Sir Joh 
Norris been ſent to her aid with a large fleet from England; 
„u it would alſo in the laſt war, when Great Britain, by a 
body of forcgs, ſaved that nation from evident deftruc- 

tion, This ſhows how effentially neceffary it is for Por- 
tugal to ſecure the friendſhip of Britain. Vet ſuch has 
been the power of French miniſters and French money, that 
the trade of France has been encouraged in oppoſition to 
cours; and the Braf/ fleet detained for a whole year, in 
order (as ſome have infinuated) to diftreſs the ſubjects 

of Great Britain concerned in that branch of commerce. 
| NB depen- 
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dependant of each other, and to cultivate Way 
good underſtanding with them all, efpeciallM... 
with thoſe who have any ſea-ports, and an 
naval force; for in caſe of a rupture betweer 
Britain and the ſtates of Barbary (which ha 
ever been detrimental to our Mediterranean and 
Levant trade) the Italian ports will be a ſafq 
aſy lum for her ſhipping, and thoſe powers ca 
lend her great aid in diſtreſſing the enemy. 0 
the other hand, as Britain has ſuch a prodigou 
naval force, and can ſend into thoſe ſeas a fleet 
ſufficient to awe any other power, and to ai 
thoſe who are in diftreſs, it is the intereſt of 
theſe ſtates to cultivate her friendihip. 
Our trade to Twrky is row conſiderable and 
beneficial, but nothing like what it was, owing 
moſt undoubtedly to an excluſive right given a 
particular company of merchants to trade to 
thoſe parts. Wherever there is monopolies 
there is miſchief, A man that has the ſole trade 
to himſelf, may put what price he pleaſes on 
his goods, and will find it his intereſt not to cat- 
ry over abundance of manufactures, that they 
may be ſold cheap in the country to which he 
trades, and brought into general uſe, but to keep 
the market bare, that he may inhance the price 
and ſell for treble profits. If a merchant, by 
means of having an excluſive right, can get a5 
much by ſelling thirty thouſand pounds worth 
of manufactures, as he would by the ſale of 
three times the quantity, it is evidently to lus 
advantage, becauſe we may ſuppoſe he has but 
one third of the money employed, and the bu- 
ſineſs is done with one third of the trouble 1 

e ESTs ; Ill, 


\ , 
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fill, if only thirty thouſand pounds worth of 
manufactures are ſold inſtead of ninety, the 


nation loſes ſixty thouſand pounds by the bar- 


rain, as is plain from the third maxim laid 
down in this treatiſe, and which ſeems to me a 


ufficient reaſon for having all excluſive charters 


diſſolved. 
The French, who were inclined to ſhare with 
us this beneficial branch of commerce, knew 
that 1t was not the intereſt ofexcluſive companies 
to buy cheap and ſell cheap, as private merchants 


do in order to gain trade, but to buy cheap and 
ſell dear; they therefore ſet up woollen manu- 
fatories in oppoſition to ours, and opened 2 


trade from Mar/cilles to the Levant. They ſold 
cheap, while our merchants ſold dear, and every 
one fees what muſt be the conſequence. In ſhort, 
the French have, partly for the reaſons above - 
mentioned, ſo joſtled us out of this trade, and 
obtained ſuch a demand in thoſe parts for their 
own woollen manufactures, that I am well af- 


ſured they ſhipped off in one day (at the conclu- 


hon of the peace of Aix la Chapelle) as much 


woollen goods to the Levant, as amounted to 
above two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
The only pretence for ſoliciting thoſe ſort of 


privileges has been the neceſſity of employing 
large ſums of money in the undertaking, and 


keeping up forts and garriſons at a great ex- 


pence; and what ſums were originally employed _ 


by ſome of theſe companies, I ſhall ar another 
time enquire into. But to return. We ſtill ex- 
port to the Ottoman dominions conſiderable quan- 


tities of our manufactures, and bring back raw 
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ſilk, cotton, Sc. to be manufactured at home, 
Tis therefore our intereſt to be on good terms 
with the Turk; beſides this, ſhould the Raſſau 
at any time grow too powerful in the North, op- 
preſs the ſtates in Germany, or be able to inter-. Nerch 
rupt our trade in the Baltic, a friendſhip and uſies 
connection with the Ottoman Port might beMai 
uſeful; and in return, if circumſtances ſhould 
demand it, the ſhips of Great Britain might 
be equally ſerviceable to the grand ſignior. 
The ſtates of Holland are a maritime trading 
people, whoſe naval force was once ſo conſider. 
able, as to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea 
with Great Britain, and a bloody war was fora 
long time carried on between the two ſtates, 
whole intereſt it is for ever to agree: And this 
is ſeen and acknowledged by the wiſe of both 
nations; but the government of Holland is 
placed in ſo many hands, and French gold has 
ſuch a contaminating and poiſonous quality, 
that I am afraid the true intereſt of the republic 
will be obliged to give place to the imaginary 
_ antereſt of particular perſons. Tho' perhaps 
we are ſomewhat to blame as well as the Dutch, 
Tis as difficult to ſupport the flame of friend- 
ſhip betwixt two nations, as between two people 
engaged in the ſame trade. Jealouſies will 
ſometimes ariſe, and very often without any rea- 
ſonable foundation, for there is nothing blinds 
a man, and creates groundleſs ſuſpicions, ſo 
much as his intereſt imperfectly conſidered. 
The Dutch buy great quantities of our coals, 
corn, tobacco, and manufaRures almoſt of 
every kind, ſome of which are e 
| | their 
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cir own people, and the reſt carried to foreign 
arkets; and by obtaining a freight which 
ould have been paid to ſhips of our own na- 
on, have ſometimes given umbrage to our 
erchants concerned in the ſame trade. Jea- 
hes of this kind ſhould not excite national 
Inimoſities. Whatever the proprietor of the 
vliſþ veſſel may think of the Dutchman, the 
Engliſh manufacturers will hold themſelves 
bliged to him, ſince part of the cargo might 
ave been bought elſewhere ; and though it is 
more to the advantage of the nation to have 
dur own veſſels employed, yet no barr on that 
xccount ſhould prevent our manufactures being 
exported to any market that can be ſupphed 


to carry them to any other nation, and it ſeems 
5 W both churliſh and impolitic to complain of ſuch 


, MW tranſattions. A great part of the Dutch trade 


c W depends on their maritime carriage, and as 
from their great economy and penurious way of 
living, they are able to carry goods cheaper to 
market than any other people, it is the intereſt 
Jof Britain to encourage them to circulate their 
produce and manufactures, and to induce them, 
it poſſible, to reje& thoſe of the French: And 
l muſt obſerve, that it was imprudent of thoſe 
who, negociated our treaties with that republic, 
and other maritime powers, not to provide et- 
fectually againſt their carrying French manu- 
factures e of a war between England and 
France; for as the French ſhips are kept at bay 
by our ſuperior force, they will either ſell ar 
| goods 


by another people, or from any other country. 
A man who buys goods in Britain, has a right 
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goods to the merchants of Holland and oth 
neutral nations at a low price, or pay the 
largely to carry them to market as their ons 5 
Roper and as thoſe merchants when the 
get to foreign markets will find it their intere 
to cry up thoſe commodities, ſell cheap, an 
undermine one another, in order to gain t 
themſelves the quicker returns and more trad: 
our manufactures will be ſo let down, that th 
merchants will in time have little demand fo 
them, and the conſequence of a long war wit 
France may be the ruin of that trade it was in 
tended to ſupport, We muſt therefore, if po 
fible, negociate other treaties that will preveniiM 
the French trade being carried on in neutral 
bottoms, or we ſhall never humble Fran: 
though we block up all their ports, and deſtro 
their ſhipping ; for if while a war is carrying 
on at the increaſe of our national debt, we by 
a bad ſtroke of policy loſe our trade, we ſhal 
be every way hurt by the conteſt, and the 
French may keep this nation in repeated wan 
*till ſhe is ruined by the loſs of her trade, and 
the weight of her debts. 

By our behaviour to the Dutch at the treat 
of Utrecht, we ſeem to have thrown them into 
the arms of the French; this appears by the 
indifference with which they behaved in the 
laſt war, and by their negle& of their barrier; 
the wiſe of the Dutch nation, however, as well 
as thoſe of our own, ſee theſe things with con. 
cern, and dread the effects of an animoſity be- 
tween two nations, whoſe intereſt it is to pro. 


mote each other's welfare. Nor is Holland, 0 
N | | the 
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e neglect of a marine, become ſo inconſider- 
ble as people imagine ; though the ſtate hke 
urs is poor, her individuals as well as ours 
e rich, and extremity will wreſt money from 
he hands of a miſer. As naval ſtores are a 
rincipal article of their trade, they never want 
naterials for ſhip- building, and they have ſhip- 
ards and hands ſufficient to raiſe more men of 
arin a year than I dare mention, leait my ve- 
xcity ſhould be called in queſtion : The dif- 
erence therefore of having ſuch a power in 
ur aid would be prodigious, if they were 
eartily attached to our intereſt. Beſides this, 
Holland takes off ſuch a quantity of our manu- 
actures, and the produce of our country and 
olonies, as well as Eaff India goods, that the 
balance of trade in our favour ie, if I ain not 
miſinformed, near one million and a half a 
year; and is not the friendſhip of ſuch a people 
worth cultivating ? But this is ſaid to point out 
to my countrymen their errors. That the Dutch 
have been equally to blame, and have reaped 
alſo the greateſt advantage from their connec- 
tion with Britain, would be eaſy to prove, and 
is indeed too obvious to be infiſted on. Tis 
{ſufficient to obſerve, that they owe their free- 
e dom, and great part of their trade to us, and L 
e ſhould think them intitled to abundantly more 
were they to a& upon more diſintereſted prin- 
1 ciples. But to conclude ; *tis our intereſt to 
ſupport the Dutch in a free and independent 
| ate, and they know ir; they alſo know that 
their own freedom and ſecurity depend upon 
ours; and this being the caſe, tis amazing that 
t- O 
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two ſtates whoſe welfare is ſo interwoven, 3 
whoſe intereſt is ſo reciprocal, ſhould ever di 
agree; or that, that diſapreement ſhould ful 
fiſt, when both parties ſee it ſo much to thei 
diſadvantage. 'The diſputes between Brita; 
and Holland, with reſpect to trade, afforde 
France an opportunity of increaſing her nay; 
power, and eſtabliſhing colonies in both th 
Indies. This enabled them to interfere wit 
us in the trade of Hudſon s-bay and Newwfoun, 
land, and to eſtabliſh manufaRories of thei 
own in oppoſition to ours; and by that mean 
to deprive both the Dutch and us of great part 
of the trade carried on to Spain and othe 
countries, To . 
It is certain that Holland, as ſhe is not in a 
capacity to make conqueſts, can gain nothing 
by a war with Britain, but may loſe a great 
deal; for the Britiſb ſhips, from the ſituation of 
their ports, would be able to take moſt of the 
Dutch trading veſſels unleſs they came north 
about, which would be extremely hazardous; & 
ſo that while Holland was engaged in a war 
with Britain, ſhe would moſt undoubtedly be 
deprived of great part of her trade, if not of I a 
her ſettlements ; and ſhould one of her neigh: 


on 
deurs attack her by land at the ſame time ſhe to 
might be reduced to great extremity, if not N 
loſe her freedom. However this will never Wſ 2 
happen, unleſs they ſhould diſpute the ſove-W ;; 


reignty of the ſeas, or do ſomething very bad 
to irritate the Exgliſb, fince it is the intereſt of t 
Britain to keen e i a ſtate of indepen- 


dance; for were the Dutch provinces e 
| | ts y 
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any powerful prince on the continent, that 
rince might become too formidable for Bri- 
in itſelf. 3 3 
We now come to France, which we conſider 
iſ, as being the power with whom we have tha 
alt to do in matters of commerce, and who. . 


"Wc the only rivals that we have any reaſon to 10 
l ar. The French take nothing of us but A. | | 
ue articles of the produce of our country and [1 i 
J alonies which they cannot do without. Linen ay 
nd woollen goods (as their manufacturers live . 


noſtly on roots, herbage, cheſnuts, onions, 
arley-bread, and water or ſmall beverage): 
they make cheaper than we. To this we may; 
add, that they have ſometimes ſo raiſed the 
value of their crown pieces as to make work- 
manſhip ' ſtill more reaſonable ; and how im- 
prudent then is it for us. by our behaviour to- 
make the Dutch the carriers of their commo- 
dities ; for if the French make goods cheaper, 
and the Dutch carry them cheaper to market. 
"W(which they can afford ta do, as their ſailors. 
live in a more frugal manner than ours) we- 
1 in 2 fair way of having our trade, eſpeci- 
ally the woollen trade, undermined ;. and the 
only method, in my apinian.,. to prevent it, is 
to treat foreigners who came to our markets. 
with more civility, ta be extremely punQual 
and juſt in our dealings, and to prevent the 
running of Britiſb and Ip wool. 


7 We have already obſerved, that the 1 
If take nothing of us but coals, lead, tin, cop 
bperas, and other articles of our produce which: 
are neceſſary to their trade, and which they: 
cannot 
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cannot do. without. Ia return for theſe 


take of them brandy, wines, and fine line 2 
which are mere articles of luxury, and oi pre 
ſerve to diſplace what we manufacture at hon : 

or import from other places*on more ad np b 
tageous terms; *tis therefore the intereſt I 2 v 
Britain to have no commerce with France, MIuld! 


cauſe ſhe can carry on none with that natio 
but to her diſadvantage, and we muſt do 
| miniſters the juſtice to obſerve, that care h 
been taken to prevent the growth of a trade 
detrimental to the nation as that of the Fr: 
trade was. The French, who aim at univer; 
monarchy, are ever planning the deſtructio 
of our trade, becauſe they know that is th 
only means by which they can obtain thei! 
point, as being the only ſource of our pou: 
and wealth. They have ever in view monſieu gar 
CorBtrrT's ſcheme (which we ſhall by and 
take farther notice of,) and at the beginnin 
of the war before the laſt they were in a fine 
way of carrying it into execution, which the 
would have done much ſooner, if the expencl 
of keeping up garriſons on their extenſive fro 
tier had not rendered them unable to put ther 
marine in a condition to cope with ours. Ther 
ever had an eye upon the Auſtrian Netherlarii 
with a view, we may ſuppoſe, to cut off ou 
trade there, as well as to be provided wi 
more ports, to ſtrengthen their navy and ai 
noy our commerce: and what may ſeem ſtranz 
to all the world, and is ſufficient to puzzle tif 
moſt profound politician, our late allies tiq; 
Auſtrians ſuffered” them to garriſon their poi 


7 
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Flanders; and our friends the Dutch, who 
ght to have been rouſed and to have reſented 
at proceeding, winked at the indignity. In this 
uation, and deſerted by our other allies, no- 
ing but the hand of providence, and the care 
a vigilant and an uncorrupted miniſtry, 
ald have relieved us; but, thank heaven, we 
A hh 0 
We have thus conſidered our intereſt with 
ſpect to trade, let us now ſee what is farther 
de done with regard to our ſecurity, and 
bw far Great Britain may, in juſtice to her- 
If, be concerned in continental quarrels. 
ery nation ought to act that part which 1s 
oft politic and prudent ; and in order to know. 
bw far Britain may be prudently concerned 
the quarrels of other nations, it will be ne- 
ſary to conſider the ſcheme France has in 
ew; for as the Freuch are ever plotting againſt 
eat Britain in order to carry their 8 
heme into execution, our conduct muſt in 
Þme meaſure be governed by theirs, ſince the 
ptereſt of both nations will be always oppo- 
te till they abandon that ſyſtem. _ 155 
The ſcheme which the French adopted for 
e encreaſe of their commerce, their naval 
Jower, and dominions, is ſuppoſed to have re- 
ived its birth from the great Monſieur CoL- 
ERT, and was, together with other ſecrets of 
e cabinet council of France, divulged about. 
e year 1664, for the diſcovery of which a 
gentleman then in high favour, and who had 
een bred under M. Col BERT, was diſgraced 
d ſent to the Baile. Such part of this ſyſ- 
. „ 
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tem as is to our purpoſe we ſhall inſert, ta 85% 
gether with ſome explanatory notes, for whiclif, 2 
we are moſtly obliged to Mr. Peflethwuayfi, 5c 
And if we compare the conduct of the Frag ore 
court ſince, with the diſcovery then made, will a 


Mall find that to be the maſter-key of all thei . 
myſteries of ſtate. eo 


© The fate, ſays this French patriot, is nc th. 
c farther powerful, than in its public treaſure, 
p P ealur 
6 The foundation of the wealth of a ſtate con, he 
“ fiſts in the multitude of its ſubjects; for iti. ,, 
© they that till the ground; that produce ma : 
„ nufactures; that manage trade; that go tale, fr 
ee war; that people colonies ; and, in a word; 

4 that bring in money. 4 | 
„There cannot be too great a number of 
* huſbandmen in France *, by reaſon of the 
4e fertility of the country to produce corn, 
% which may be exported, and therefore we 
< ought to make great ſtores of it, and haue 
<< It, as much as may be, in readineſs. 10 ( 
% Handicrafts-men and artificers are no leis c« 
„ uſeful; for, beſides that manufactories keep . 
«« men at work, they are the cauſe that filkW 
4 wool, ſkins, flax, timber, and other produc « 
« tions raiſed in France, are made uſe of; cc 
„ which being. wrought up into. wares nol 
4 made in foreign parts, the country people 
<c find a, vent for them. And we may go anc 
«* farther into the making of more valuable] 


Since C. Lert's time agriculture nas been greatly 
encouraged in France, 


% manu- 
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' manufactures, as we now do of hats for JM 
| Spain, and ſtuffs for all Europe, a matter of 1 
great conſequence: for this quickens trade, 1 
and makes money paſs / to and fro, which BY 
promotes the public, and therefore every 
' one's private advantage“. 
« There muſt be merchants + alſo, for, | 
without their induſtry, our commodities - j 
© might be locked up in warehouſes. All Wl 


1 
"WF things conſpire to give France hopes of ſuc- 1 
1 ceſs ; the work, however, is ſuch as muſt MAE 
7 Abe leiſurely carried on, and perfected by | 
. 


grees; fo great a deſign continually alarm- 
1 ing Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 
friends and foes, the precipitation of it 
ei is. bp; 
„The king may keep a hundred gallies 
e and a 0 ſhips in the Mediterranean, 
© and 200 ſail upon the ocean: the more veſ- 
1 ſels he ſhall have, the more able he muſt he 
to recover the expence of them : the ſea will 
« yield maintenance for the ſea, by commerce 
or avar : there is timber in France; there is 
cordage ; there are fails ; there is iron and 
bra, . | i i a, 
«© When things have taken their courſes, 
©« ſeamen will be had in time, and the people 
„that will increaſe, will afford itore, and 


— 
— 
— 
— 


e *The progreſs made by the Fren h in mechanic arts 
of and manufactures ſince this ſcheme was planned, is 
-M amazing, 4 ; Fe | 
f Since this, great encouragement has been given 
1 BY the merchants in France, and even great honours 
heaped upon ſome of them. 
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A few years ffter this grand ſcheme of trade and N of 


bring them in from all parts of the * von H 
The fleets of the North; yea though H ſettl 


land and England ſhould unite againſt Fra the 


they could not avoid their run in the end 
for, how could the one or the other mak 


t mere 
for 


good their commerce, (which is all the cer 
have to truſt to) if they webe forced to kei be 
great armadas to continue it? « int 


The point of Britain is the gate to entf“ wh 
cc | 


into, and go out of the channel; 50 ſhips «fig A* 


war at Breſt would keep thoſe gates ſhutW* m 


(YL) 


and they would not open them but by th 
king of France's command. Thus there would“ a0 
require no war to be almoſt for all those C 
things, nor his majeſty's forces hazarded: ] n 
it will be ſufficient to give bis orders to fiſh. © 
reigners ; nor will it be difficult to cut tem!“ 
out work in their own countries, and, by : 
that means, ſtay their arms at home, and!“ 
make them ſpend their ſtrength there +. 

| | | ED His wi 


maritime power had been formed in France, they ſpared 

no pains to raiſe a flouriſhing navy. This navy was 8 1 2 
Tplended and magnificent, as it was formidable. It WF © 
actually conſiſted of 115, of the firſt, ſecond, third, © 7 
Fourth, and fifth rates, of 24 ſmall frigates, 8 fire-ſhips, 2 
10 barcalongas, and 22 pinks ; making in all 179 ſhips, 1 
and containing (officers and ſoldiers included) 49,505 WM * 
men. . a = A 


+ Are not the ſeeds of diſſention ſo effeAually ſowed 


in Holland, in favour of France, that they have of late 
years influenced the Dutch to what meaſures they have 
pleaſed? And have not rebellions alſo been cheriſhed 


id theſe kingdoms, and have we not been threatened 


va 


ewe 
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«. His majeſty's power being thus firongly 
© ſettled in each ſea, it will be eaſy t to ſecure 
© the commerce of France, and even to draw 
merchants thither from all parts; I fay ſecure, 


for till this be done, it will always be un- 


certain and dangerous. It muſt ſtudiouſly 
be prevented, that commerce introduce not 
into the ſtate, ſuperfluity, exceſs, and luxury, 
which are often followed with ambition, 
avarice, and a dangerous corruption of 
« manners “. 

« Tt were to be wiſhed, that the king did 
« add to the kingdom of France all the Low 
© CounTRIEs to the Rhine, which would 
make him maſter of the North Sea. 

It would be convenient that he had Sura 


60 bog +, to keep all Germany quiet. 


c«c 


e had need to have Frenche-Comt? t, to 
lay a reſtraint upon the Sæuitxero. 

FA g-: „Milan 
with the moſt alarming invaſions, and may we not be 
ſoon ſo again? For this, we find, is an eſſential part 


of the French grand ſyſtem. 


* France would guard her own ſubjetts from luxury 


and exceſs, but ſhe don't care how much others are 


corruptedand intoxicated. She will not import the luxu- 


ry of other nations, but ſhe exports her own in great 
abundance. 


duce the moſt dangeraus corruption of manners. 

＋ Straſburgh, before this ſcheme was hatched, was a 
free and imperial city of Germany, the capital of Alſace, 
and a ſovereign ftate, but was treacherouſly ſurprized 
by the French in the year 1682: they then profeſſed 


the proteſtant religion, and had a flouriſhing trade; but 


now that religion and that trade are there at an end. 
I This has been fince taken by Lewis XIV. mn by. 
me 
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What are the wines, brandies, Sc. that 
| we receive of them but luxuries, which tend to pro- 
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„ Milan is neceſſary in reſpect of 7zah, 
Cena“ would make the king of Fra 
% maſter of the Mediterranean ſea. 

« Sicily might eaſily make an inſurrection. 

. *© Portugal is a perpetual inſtrument for 
& weakening / nnd inte 

« The Venetians, and people of ah, ac « \ 
e wiſe 3 to reduce them to our intentions, ve wh 
* muſt work by down-right force. The popefiſ div 
* will ever reſpect France, becauſe of the coun-W whe 
ce try of Avignon . he. | | 
„ HoLLAND will keep themſelves to our al. © * 
& liances as much as poſſibly they may: they areÞ for 
„ rich; it is expedient the king 7nterpo/? in 
&« their affairs, and that ſome diviſions were N la: 
« ſown among them t. ca 


1 
alw: 
« 'J 
ſtats 
6 f] 


firmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen, in the year I x. 
16783. f 


* fa order to perpetrate this French ſyſtem, 


Lewis XIV. ordered the city to be beat about their el 
ears, and they now are obliged to do as the Frenck 
direct them; their maritime force, once ſo formidable F 4 
- to the Greeks, Venetians, Spaniards, and other powers at l 
Europe, are now reduced by the machinations of Franc: + 
to a few mean gailies, which when they wanted to en: e 
creaſe for their greater ſecurity, the French ordered g 
them to forbear at their peril. They have now taken on Wh 5 
them to nurſe Coca for the Genoeſe, and perhaps in Kre 
time they may be ſo kind as to take care of Genoa aiſo; (WY... 


and the poſſeſſions of theſe two places, and Hi nor, Wh 
would give them the command of the Mediterranean ſez. i 
+ Here France, to pleaſure the pontiff, permits a 
court of Inquiſition. | —_— 
+ This France has effectually done. Is it not time Wa 
for Britain to interpoſe in their affairs likewiſe, in order Wt 
to draw them from their attachment to France ? 


12 The 
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The Switzers are mercenaries, who will 
always ſerve the king for money *. 
« 'The king of Denmark + is a prince whoſe 
fate is but ſmall. _- 
Vl The Swpks will not break off from the 
intereſt of France. 
rol We ought to conſider all che inſtruments, 
eſW which for our noney, we may make uſe of to 
poly divert the forces of England and Holland, 
. when his majeſty makes any enterpriſe which 
| pleaſes them not. 

The friendſhip of 7; wrky t is very good 
re for France. 
2 © Laſtly, the French patriot ſpeaks of . 
re land, when the foregoing points ſhould be 
carried by France, as eaſy to be conquered : 
he obſerves wars with France would ruin 
England, and that no peace ſhould be made 
wich her, but upon conditions of the great- 
r eſt nente to Fr N 
h i F « The 
f The French have many thouſands of theſe troops in 
ol + ay, and to induce them to enter into their weren 
Mey grant them extraordinary privileges. 
I The face of Denmark is, by the wiſdom of its 
Ring, very much changed ſince this ſyſtem took place, 
That prince, who is daily advancing the trading in- 
reſts of his ſubjects, has now a conſiderable body of 
| Jer troops at his command, and many ſhi ps. of war. 
I Becauſe France might be able to play off the Tart”, 
'S aft the Ruſſians, or Auftrians, ſhould they offer (o 
terfere in her ſchemes. a 
England would undoubtedly be ruined by A long 
Far with France, if neutral powers during the war 
Pere to carry on the French trade, for reaſons which 


e have already given. But Could thoſe neutrat 
| powers. 
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The league with Holland ſhould be rene 
„ed, and they put into a BELIEF, that Frau 
« ſhould give them all the trade ſtill, becay 
e they have the knowledge of it, and are pri 
4 per for it; but that the French (as it is ti 
cc bh ſuggeſted) have na inclination that wy 
and neither can be forced: they muſt be tod 
they are come to the happy time for advan 
* ing their affairs, and ruining their cone 
zitors [the Engliſs] in the ſovereignty of th 
northern ſea * .?? | | 


cc 
46 


Thus have we given a conciſe account o 
the French GRAND SYSTEM. 


Powers be detach'd from thus acting in the aid of 
France, Britain, with a ſtrong naval force, and a well 
regulated militia, would have nothing to fear, 


* This is the ſcheme laid to cajole Hz7an. , who has 
been long put in a belief that they ſhall have all the 
trade, while the French undes that pretext have been 
gaining it for themſelves. May the eyes of the ſtates 
of Holland, as well as thoſe of Great Britain, be at length 

opened, that they may ſee their intereſt, and avoid 
their deſtruction. Can any thing more effectually ar- 
compliſh this maſterly French plan, than diſtract ing both 
England and Hollind,. in their domeſtic concerns, as well 
as dividing them in friendſhip and alliance as nations! 

As thefe are fome of the chief arts of conqueſt prac 

tiſed by France, ought not both nations heartily to unite, 
to defeat their ſucceſs, when they appear fo bare- 

faced and notorious? And if theſe ſtates ſhall be hippy 

enough to unite vigoroufly at this critical time, they 
will find no great difficulty to ruin the power of Frant 
lot ever, ER . | 


The 
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) 


in ENGLAND, with an hiſtorical Account of the 


S there are few ſubjects of converſation 


and hardly any thing ſo little underſtood, no- 
thing can be more uſeful than a ſhort account of 


conciſe a manner as poſiible, preſenting our 
readers with the rationale of the ſtocks, and a 


ol ſhort hiſtory of the ſeveral companies, deſcrib- 
ing the nature of their ſeparate funds, the uſes 


to which they are applied, and the various pur= 
al poſes they anſwer, both with reſpect to the go- 


vernment, the companies themſelves, and the. 


community 1n general. RS 
13s In order to give a clear idea of the money 
tranſactions of the ſeveral companies, it is pro- 
per we ſhould ſay ſomething of money in gene- 
a ral, and particularly of paper money, and the 


difference between that and the current ſpecie. 


neceſſaries and accommodations of life, and pa- 
per-money is the repreſentative of that ſtan- 
dard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, 


and to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and ſilver 


coin. Nothing is neceſſary to make this repre- 
ſentative of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, 
but the credit of that office or company, who 
i delivers it; which credit conſiſts in its always 

being ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever re- 


= 


Nie Rationale of the Srock s, or publick F UNDS 


Eaſt India, the Bank, and South-Sea Companies. 
1 more general than the value of ſtocks, 


them, which we ſhall here give in as clear and 


„Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the 


| quired. This js exactly the caſe of the uy 
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of England, the notes of this company are of the 
ſame value as the current coin, as they may he 
turned into it, whenever the poſſeſſor pleaſe, 
From hence, as notes are a kind of money, tje . 
counterfeiting them is puniſhed with death u: 
well as coining. - 2 
The e of depoſiting money in the Baz, 
and exchanging it for notes (tho? they bear ng 
intereſt) is attended with many conveniences; 
as the caſh is not only ſafer than in the hands a 
the owner himſelf; but as the notes are more 
portable and capable of a much more eaſy con -· 
veyance; ſince a bank note for a very large ſum, 
may be ſent by the poſt, and to prevent the de- 
ſigns of robbers, may, without damage, be nf... 
in two and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bills, | 
called Bank Poſt Bills, may be had by applica · 
tion at the Ban, which are particularly cal-W 
culated to prevent loſſes by robberies, they 
being made payable to the order of the perſon 
who takes them out at a certain number of day: 
after ſight, which gives an opportunity to ſtop WM 
ſuch bills at the Baz, if they ſhould be loſt, ani 
prevents their being ſo eaſily negotiated by 
ſtrangers as common Ban notes are; and who 
ever conſiders the hazard, the expence and .. 
trouble there would be in ſending large ſum: 
of gold and filver to and from diſtant places WR, 
muſt alſo conſider this as a very ſingular advan 
tage. Beſides which another benefit attend 8 
them; for if they are deſtroyed by time, or other i 5 
accidents, the Bank will, on oath being made of } * 
ſuch accident, and ſecurity being given, pay th f 
money to the perſon who was in poſſeſſion * . 
oe | | Ban 


A, 
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Bank notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in 
heſe three particulars, 1. They are always of 
he ſame value. 2. They are paid off without 
teing transferred, and 3. They bear no intereſt ; 


ought without any condition of having the 
rincipal returned. India bonds indeed (by 
ome perſons, tho' erroneouſly, denominated 
ock) are to be excepted, they being made 


ide of the company or of the poſſeſſor. 

Before we proceed, it may not be improper 
o obſerve, that it is not neceſſary the Bak 
ſhould always have a fund ſufficient to diſcharge 
all its notes at ane time, it being enough if it is 
capable of anſwering any demand, and of pay- 


neceſſary that the ſeveral companies funds or 
ſtoc ks ſhould ever be large enough to pay off the 
Proprietors of the ſeveral ſhares ; for as theſe 
Mares of the general ſtock are transferable, 


8 
4 
4 

3; 


proprietor pleaſes, | 
Buy the word Stock was r e meant, a 
particular ſum of money contributed to the eſta- 
: {9Þliſhing a fund to enable a company to carry 
; on a certain trade, by means of which the per- 
on became a partner in that trade, and receiy- 
ed a ſhare of the profit made thereby in pro- 
portion to the money employed, But this 
erm has been extended farther, though impro- 
eerly, to ſignify any ſum of money which has 
been lent to the government, on condition of 
eeeiving a certain.intereft till the money is re- 


while ſtocks are a ſhare in a company's funds, 


dayable at fix months notice, either on the 


ing all notes as ſoon as preſented : Nor is it 


they may be turned into ſpecie whenever the 


1855 paid, 
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paid, and which makes a part of the national 
debt. As the ſecurity both of the government 
and of the publick companies is eſteemed pre 
ferable to that of any private perſon, as the ſtock 
is negotiable and may be ſold at any time, and 
as the intereſt is always punctually paid when 
due, ſo they are thereby enabled to borrow 
money on a lower intereſt than what might be 
obtained from lending it to private perſons, 
where there muſt muſt be always ſome danger 
of loſing both principal and intereſ. 
But as every capital ſtock or fund of a com- 
pany is raiſed for a particular purpoſe, and li- 
mitted by parliament to a certain ſum, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that when that fund is com- 
pleated, no ſtock can be bought of the com- 
pany ; though ſhares already purchaſed, may 
be transferred from one perſon to another, 
This being the caſe, there is frequently a great 
diſproportion between the original value of 
the ſhares, and what is given for them when! 
transferred; for if there are more buyers than 
ſellers, a perſon who 1s indifferent about ſell- : 
ing will not part with his ſhare wichout a con- 
ſiderable profit to himſelf; and on the contrary, Þ 
if many are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined Þ 
to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally Þ 
fall, in proportion to the impatience of thoſe Þ 
who want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie ; for as 
when there are more buyers than ſellers, the) 
buyers will endeavour to out- bid each other, #0 

When there are more ſellers than buyers, the 

ſellers will ſtruggle who ſhall diſpoſe of hu 
ſtock firſt, by each offering it at a leſs price 
than the other, 5 ee 
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Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our 
eaders ſome idea of the nature of that unjuſti- 
able and diſhoneſt practice called Sroci- Job- 
ing, the myſtery of which conſiſts in nothing 
nore than this: The perſons concerned in that 
practice, who are denominated Szock-Fobbers, 
nake contracts to buy or ſell, at a certain diſ- 
ant time, a certain quantity of ſome particu- 
ar ſtock, againſt which time they endeavour, 
according as their contract is, either to raiſe or 
lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing rumours and ſpread- 
ing fictitious ſtories in order to induce people 
either to ſell out in a hurry, and conſequently. 
cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock, or to become 
unwilling to ſell, and conſequently to make it 
dearer, 1f they are to receive Rock... 

The perſons who make theſe contracts are 
not in general poſſeſſed of any real itock, and 
when the time comes that they are to receive or 
deliver the quantity they have contracted for, 
[they only pay ſuch a ſum of money as makes 
the difference between the price the ſtock was 
Jat when they made the contract, and the price 
it happens to be at when the contract is fülfile 
led, and it is no uncommon thing for perſons 
not worth 100 J. to make contracts for the buy- 
ing or ſelling 100,000 J. ſtock. In the lan- 
gvage of Exchange Ally, the buyer in this caſe 
is called the Bull, and the ſeller the Bear. 
| Beſides theſe, there are another ſet of men, 
who, though of a higher rank, may properly 
enough come under tne ſame denomination. 

Theſe are your great monied men, who are 
Jealers in ſtock, and contractors with the govern- 
„VVV Aa ment 
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266 The TRADE and InvTEREsT 
ment whenever any new money is to be bf 
| rowed. Theſe indeed are not fictitious, but nare 
real buyers and ſellers of ſock ; but by rain re] 
falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by 
| n to buy or ſell large quantities 0 
tock on a ſudden, by uſing the fore-mentioned 
ſet of men as their inſtruments, and other like 
practices, are enabled to raiſe or fall the ſtoch an. 
one or two per cent. at pleaſure. loc 
However, the real value of one ſtock abo er 
another, on account of its being more prof. beit 
table to the proprietors, or any thing that will ther 
really, or only in imagination, affect the cre- 
dit of a company, or endanger the government and 
by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally Gf 
have a conſiderable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, fer 
with reſpect to the intereſt of the proprietors, a ©2* 
mare in the ſtock of a trading company which Gif 
produces 5 J. or 6/. per cent, per annum, mult be 
more valuable than an annuity with govern- bl 
ment ſecurity, that produces no more than 3 /. 
or 40. per cent. per annum ; and conſequently 
ſuch ſtock mult ſell at a higher price than ſuch 
an annuity. Though it muſt be obſerved, that 
a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company pro- 
ducing 5 J. or 6 J. per cent. per annum, will not 
fetch ſo much money at market as a govern- 
ment annuity producing the ſame ſum, becauſe 
the ſecurity of the company is not reckoned 
equal to that of the government, and the con- 
tinuance of their paying ſo much per annum, is 
more precarious, 5p 


| heir dividend is, or ought 
to be, always in proportion to the profits 0 
their trace. Thus, for inftance, the 24% India 
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ompany divides at preſent 6 J. for every 100 J. 
hare, the current price of which is 134: The 
archaier therefore will here make 43 per cent, 
lor his money advanced. Whereas the governs 
nent annuities of 3 J. per cent. ſell for 83.1. 
Conſequently the purchaſer makes no more 
than 37. 105. 3 4. per cent. of his money ad- 
ranced ; whence it will appear, that the India 
flock ſells conſiderably cheaper than the go» 
rernment annuities, owing to the ſecurities not 


1 being quite ſo good, nor the continuance of 
in their paying ſo much per ſhare quite ſo certain. 
* As the ſtocks of the Eaſt India, the Bank, 
nt and Scuth- Sea companies, are diſtinguiſhed by 
5 different denominations, and are of a very dif- 
„ ferent nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of 
2 each of them, together with an account of the 
k different ſtocks, each is poſſeſſed of, beginning 
e with the Eaſt India company, as the firſt eſtas 
1 bliſhe . . 1 : i 11 
7 


Of the EAsT-Ix DIA Company. 

There is no trading company in Europe, the 
Dutch Eaft-India company excepted, which can 
be put in competition with-this. It was fir 
eftabliſhed in the latter end of the reign of 
queen Z/izabeth ; and its privileges have been 
enlarged, or confirmed, by almoſt every mo- 
narch fince. Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, were 
originally only 50/7. ſterling; and its capital 
only 369, 891 J. 5 5. but the directors having a 
conſiderable dividend to make in 1676, it was 


agreed to join the profits to the capital, by 
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268 The TRADE and INTEREST 
which the ſhares were doubled, and conſeMeereſt, 
quently each became of 100 /, value, and the and tl 
capital 739,782 l. 10 s. to which capital, iMreivir 
963, 639 J. the profits of the company to the the p 
year 1685, be added, the whole ſtock will be whic! 
found to be 1,703,402 pounds. neral 
However, this company having ſuſtained ſe- value 
veral loſſes by the Dutch, and the ſubjects a A 
the Great Mogul, was in a declining way at the pan) 
revolution, when the war with France reduced {and 
it ſo low, that it appearing ſcarcely poſſible to men 
be ſupported, a new one was erected. The com 
merchants forming the new Eaſt-India compamj 
received their charter in 1698, having in con- 
ſideration of the grant thereof, lent to the go-(Þ 
vernment two millions ar 8 per cent. per annun, 
and puſhing their trade with vigour, they ſoon f&- 
carried on twice the buſineſs that was ever done 
by the old company,. But after the two com- 
Panies had ſubſiſted a few years in a ſeparate} 
ſtate, means were contrived to unite them, 
which was effected in 1702, when a new charter Þ 
was granted them under the title of the Unit 
Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. 
- To the two millions advanced by the new 
company, the united company in the 6th of 4 
queen Anne, lent the government 1, 200, ooo. 
which made their whole loan amount to Þ 
3,200,000 J. a further ſum was alſo lent by the © 
company in 1730, on a renewal of their charter, 1 © 
the intereſt of which is reduced to 3 per cent. 

and called the India three per cent. annuities. 
As to India ſock, it is of a quite different 
nature; for as that is not money put out to ” 
* terelt, 
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of ſoldiers, and live in all the tate of ſovereign 
Of the BaNR of Ex CLAN D. 

The company of the Ban was incorporated 
by parliament, in the 5th and 6th years of king 
William and queen Mary, by the name of The 

Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
in conſideration of the loan of 1,200,000 /; 
e to the government; for which the ſub. 
ſeribers received almoſt 8 per cent. By thu 

charter, the company are not to borrow under 
their common ſeal, unleſs by act of parliament; 
they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in 
truſt for them, to trade in any goods, or mer- 
chandize ; but they may deal in bills of ex- 
change, in buying or ſelling bultion, and fo- 
m gold and ſilver coin, Sec. 

Buy an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and 
gth year of king William III. they were im- 
powered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 
2,201,171 1. 10s. It was then alſo enacted, 
that bank ftock ſhould be a perſonal, and not 
A real eſtate; that no contract either in word 
or writing, for buying or ſelling bank ſtock, 
mould be go regiſter d in the 


good in law, unleſs 
books of che bank within ſeven days; and the 


be felony, without benefit of clergy, to coun- 
terfeit the cotnmon ſeal of the bank, or any 
ſealed bank bill, or any bank note, or to alter 
or eraſe ſuch bills or notes. 


| By another act paſſed in the 7th of queen 
Ausne, the company were ĩmpomered to augment 


„ thetr 


— 


Kpck transferred in 14 days, and that it fhould 


and fixed upon the Royal Exchange, it 
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1714s they advanced another loan of1,500,q00/, 

In the third year of the reign of king George 
the firſt, the intereſt of their capital ſtock was 
reduced to 5 per cent. when the bank agreed to 
deliver up as many exchequer bills as amounted 
to 2,000,000 J. and to accept an annuity of 
100, 00 J. and it was declared lawful for the 
bank to call from their members, in proportion 
to their intereſts in the capital ſtock, ſuch ſums 
of money as in a general court ſhould be found 
neceſſary; but if any member ſhould neglect ta 


pay his ſhare of the monies ſo called for, at the 


time appointed by notice in the London Gazette, 


lawful far the bank, not only to ftop the di- 
vidend of ſach member, and to apply it to- 
wards payment of the money in queſtion ; but 
alſo to ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of ſuch de · 


| faulter, and to charge him with an intereſt of 


5 l. per cent. per annum, for the money ſo omit» 
ted to be paid ; and if the principal and intereſt 


| ſhould be three. months unpaid, the bank ſhould _ 
then have power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock be- 
| longing to the defaulter as would ſatisfy the ſame. 


After this, the bank reduced the intereſt of the 


. 2,000,000 l. lent to the government, from 5 to 
4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, 


which were afterwards redeemed by the govern- 
ment, and the national debt due to the bank re- 


| duced to 1,600,000). But in 1742, the com- 


| 1,600,000 J. at 3 per cent. which is now called 


pany engaged to ſupply the government with 


the 


a 
n Whheie capital to 4, 402, 343 l. and they then 10 
anced400,000/. more to the government, and in 


ſhould be 


aw * 
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18 The TRADE and TNTEREST 
the 3 per cent. annuities, ſo that the government 
was now indebted to the company 35200, oool. 
the one half carrying 4, and the other 3 per cen, 
In the year 1746, the company agreed that 
the ſum of 986,800 J. due to them in exchequer Hract, 
bills unſatisfied,  on- the duties for licences to um o 
ſell ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be can · No an. 
celled; and in lieu thereof to accept of an an- Nmand 
nuity of 39, 442 J. the intereſt of that ſum at|hhei 
4 per cent. The company alſo agreed to ad- 
vance the further ſum of 1, ooo, ooo J. into the 
exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing 
by the malt and land-tax, at 4 per cent. for ex. 
C + rad bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe; int; 
conſideration of which the company were en- 
abled to augment their capital with 986, 800, 
the intereſt of which as well as that of the other 
annuities, was ruduced to 3 J. 10 5s. per cent. 
till the 25th of December 1757, and from that] 
time-to carry only 3 per cent. | | 
And in order to enable them tocirculate the] 
ſaid exchequer bills, they eſtabliſhed what h 
now called the Bank Circulation. The nature FR 
of which, not being well: underſtood, we ſhall 7 
take the liberty to be a little more particulu] 
in its explanation than we have been with re. 
gard to the other ſtocks. e 
The company of the Bank are obliged u 
keep caſh ſufficient to anſwer not only the con - 
mon, but alſo any extraordinary demand that Yi 
may be made upon them; and whatever mone p 
they have by them, over and above the ſun UE 
ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they en | 
ploy in what may be called the Trade of 1%, 
: . Cena 
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of keeping a million of money by them ; an 
though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upoalif 
them (which is in general the caſe) receive 6! 
ger cent. for the money they advance, yet tie 
company gains the ſum of 23,500 J. per amn 
by the contract; as will appear by the follow 
ing account, 
"The Baxt receives from the govern= FL. 
ment for the advance of a million 30, ooo 
The Bart pays to the ſubſcribers who 
advance 100,000 l. and engage to 

pay (when called for) 9oo, O00 J. 


The clear gain to the Bark therefore is 23,500 | 
This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the Þ 
company ſhould make no call on the ſubſcribers, 
Which they will be very unwilling to do, be-“ 
cauſe it would not only leflen their profit, but 
affect the publick credit in general. ; 
Bank ſtock may not improperly be called 2 of 
trading ſtock, fince with this they deal very th 
largely in foreign gold and ſilver, in diſcount- ce 
ing bills of exchange, Sc. Beſides which, Þ qi 
they are allowed by the government very con- Þ ti 
fiderable ſums annually for the management a 
of the annuities paid at their office. All whick In 
advantages render a ſhare in their ſtock very f 
valuable, though it is not equal in value to the B 5 
Eaft-India ſtock. The company make divir Þ 
dends of the profits half yearly, of which notice a « 
is publickly given; when thoſe who have oc- ÞÞ |} 
| cation for their money may readily receive it; 
but private perſons, if they judge convenient 
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ee permitted to continue their funds, and to 
ave their intereſt added to the principal. | 
This company is under the direction of a 
governor, e re and 24 directors, 
o are annually elected by the general court, 
in the ſame manner as in the Fafl- Inala com- 
"any, Thirteen, or more, compoſe a court of 
directors for managing the affairs of the com- 
pany; but if the governor or deputy ſhould be 
abſent for. two hours after the uſual time of 
proceeding to buſineſs, the directors may chuſe 
a chairman by majority, and their acts will be 
) Þ altogether as valid, as if the governor or de- 
| puty were preſent. 
| The officers of this company are very nu- 
e merous, Coon” 
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1 O the SouTH-SEA Company. 

' During the long war with France in the reign 
of queen Arne, the payment of the fatlors of 
the royal navy being neglected, and they re- 
ceiving tickets inſtead of money, were fre- 
| quently obliged by. their neceſſities to ſell theſe 
tickets to avaritious men at a diſcount of 40 l. 
and ſometimes 50 J. per cent. by this and other 
means the debts of the nation unprovided 
for by parliament, and which amounted to 
| 9,471,321 J. fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. 
On which, Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and afterwards earl of Ox- 
ford, propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprie- 
tors of theſe debts and deficiencies 6 J. per cent. 
ger annum, and to incorporate - them, in order 
0 
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to their carrying on a trade to the Soxth-Seas; 
and they were accordingly incorporated under 
the title of The Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of Great Britain, trading to the South- 
Seas, and other parts of America, and for encou- 
raging the Fiſhery, &c. 3 

Though this company ſeem formed for the 
| fake of commerce, it is certain the miniſtry 
never thought ſeriouſly during the courſe of 
the war, about making any ſettlements on the 
coaſt of South America, which was what flat- 
tered the expectations of the people, nor was 
it indeed ever carried into execution, or any 

trade ever undertaken by this company, except 
the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of 
Utrecht, for furniſhing the Spaniards with ne- 
groes, of which this company was deprived by 
the convention between the courts of Great 
Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of 4ix 
la Chapelle, in 1748; * 

After this, ſome other ſums were lent to the 
government in the reign of queen Anne at b per 
cent. On the third of George I. the intereſt of 
the whole was reduced to 5 per cent. and they 
advanced two millions more to the government 
at the ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the 6th 
of George I. it was declared, that this company 
might redeem all or any of the redeemable na- 
tional debts, in conſideration of which the com- 
pany were empowered to augment their capital 
according to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge: 
And for enabling the company to raiſe ſuch 
ſums for purchaſing annuities, exchanging for 
ready money, new exchequer bills, carrying on 
48 2 | their 
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their trade, c. the company might by ſuch 
eans as they ſhould think proper, raiſe ſuch 
ms of money as in a general court of the com- 
pany ſhould be judged neceſſary. The com- 
pany were alſo impowered to raiſe money on 
contracts, bills, bonds or obligations under 
their common ſea], on the credit of their capital 
ſtock. But if the ſub-governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, or other members of the company ſhould 
purchaſe lands or revenues of the crown, upon 
account of the corporation, or lend money by 
loan or anticipation, on any branch of the re- 
venue, other than ſuch part only on which a 
* Þ credit of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch 
I ſub-governor, or other member of the company, 
1 3 forfeit treble the value of the money ſo 
lent. 
The fatal South-Sea ſcheme tranſacted in the 
year 1720, was executed upon the laſt- men- 
| tioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet 
out with good ſucceſs, and the value of their 
| Rock for the firſt five years had riſen fatter than 
that of any other company, and his. Majeſty 
king George I. after purchaſing 10, ooo /. ſtock, 

had condeſcended to be their governor. Things 
were in this ſituation, when taking advantage 
of the above ſtatute, the Sorurh-Sea bubble was 

projected. The (pretended deſign of which 
was to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to 

the South. Seas, and purchaſing annuities, c. 
paid to the other companies, and propoſals 
wiere printed and diſtributed, ſhewing the ad- 
Fantages of the deſign, and inviting perſons 
85 | 5 B into 
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into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, 


tagether with the profits that wore to ariſe 
from it were divided into a certain number of 


ſhares, or ſubſcriptions to be purchaſed by 


perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. And 
the better to carry on the deception, the di- 
rectors engaged to make very large dividends, 
and actually declared, that every 100 J. origi- 
occaſioned. ſa great a riſe of their ſtock, that a 
ſhare of 109.4. was ſold for upwards of 10000. 
This was in the month of Fly; but before the 
end of September it fell to 150 J. by which mul- 
titudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſ- 


treſs occaſioned as is ſcarcely to be conceived. 
But the confequences of this infamous ſcheme F 
are too well known. We ſhall paſs over all the | 


other tranſactions of this company in the reign 
of king George I. as not material to our preſent 
purpote. 5 


By a ſtatute of the 6th of his late majeſty, i 


it was enacted, that from and after the 24th of 


Jure 1733: the capital ſtock of this company, 
which amounted to 14, 65 1, 103 J. 8 5. 1 4. and 


the. ſhares of the reſpective proprietors, ſhould F 
be divided into four equal 1 


of which ſhould be converted into/a joint ſtock, 


attended with annuities, after the rate of 4% 


cent. until redemption by parliament, and 


ſhould be called, The h South-Sea Annuities, | 


and the other fourth part ſhould remain in the 
company as a trading capital ſtock, attended 
witk the reſidue of the annuities or funds pay- 


able 


able at the exchequer to the company for their 
whole capital, till redemption ; and attended 
with the ſame ſums allowed for charges of 
management, and with all effects, profits of 
trade, debts, privileges and advantages belong 
ing to the South Sen company. That the ac- 
e comptant of the company ſhould twice every 
i. year, at Chriſtmas and Miaſummer, or within 
- one month after, ſtate an account of the com- 
31 pany's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the 
next general court, in order to their 1 
ge a dividend, and all dividends ſhould be ma 
out of the clear profits, and ſhould not exceed 
. what the company might reaſonably divide, 
. without incurring any farther debt, provided 
+ | that the company ſhould not at any time di- 
e vide more than 4 per cent. per annum, until 
n their debts were diſcharged ; and that the 
South -den company, and their trading ſtock, 
| ſhould, exclufively from the new joint ſtock of 
' annuities, be liable to all the debts and in- 
cCumbrances of the company; and that the 
company ſhould cauſe to be kept within the 
city of London, an office and books, in which 
all transfers of the new annuities ſhould be 
entered and ſigned by the party making ſuch 
transfer, or his attorney, and the perſon to 
whom ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his at- 
torney, ſhould under-write his acceptance, and 
no other method of transferring the annuities 
ſhould be good in la. 
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into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, 
tagether with the profits that were to ariſe 
from it were divided into a certain number o 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions. to be purchaſed by 
perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. And 
the better to carry on the deception, the di- 
rectors engaged to make very large dividends, 
and actually declared, that every 1097. origi- 
nal ſtock would yield 50 J. per annum, which 
occaſioned ſa great a riſe of their ſtock, that a 
ſhare of 109.4. was ſold for upwards of 10000. 
This was in the month of Fuly; but before the 
end of September it fell to 150 J. by which mul. 
titudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene of diſ. 


treſs occaſioned. as is ſcarcely to be conceived. 


But the confequences of this infamous ſcheme 
are too well known. We ſhall paſs over all the 
other tranſactions of this company in the reign 
of king George I. as not material to our preſent 
purpote. | | 


By a flatute of the 6th of his late majeſty, i 


it was enacted, that from and after the 24th of 
June 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, 
which amounted to 14,051,103 J. 8 5. 1 d. and 
the ſhares of the reſpective proprietors, ſhould 
be divided into four equal parts, three-fourths 
of which ſhould be converted into a joint ſtock, 


attended with annuities, after the rate of 4 jw 


cent. until redemption by parliament, and 
ſhould. be called, 7 he ne South-Sea Annurirs, 
and. the other fourth part ſhould remain in the 
company as a trading capital ſtock, attended 
with. the reſidue of the annuities or funds pay: 
| | able 


„ ares 
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without incurring any farther debt, provided 


cumbrances of the company; and that the 


city of London, an office and books, in which 


torney, ſhould under- write his acceptance, and 
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able at the exchequer to the company for their 
whole capital, till redemption; and attended 
with the ſame ſums allowed for charges of 
management, and with all effects, profits of 
trade, debts, privileges and advantages beſong- 
ing to the South Sen company. That the ac- 
comptant of the company ſhould twice every 
year, at Chriftmas and Mid/ummer, or within 
one month after, ſtate an account of the com- 
pany's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the 
next general court, in order to their declarin 

a dividend, and all dividends ſhould be mt 
out of the clear profits, and ſhould not exceed 
what the company might reaſonably divide, 


that the company ſhould not at any time di- 
vide more than 4 per cent. per annum, until 
their debts were diſcharged; and that the 
Sour h- den company, and their trading ſtock, 
ſhould, exclufively from the new joint ſtock of 
annuities, be liable to all the debts and in- 


company ſhould cauſe to be kept within the 


all transfers of the new annuities ſhould be 
entered and ſigned by che party making ſuch 
transfer, or his attorney, and the perſon to 
whom ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his at- 


no other method of transferring the annuities 
ſhould be good in law. 1 


* 
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The annuities of this company, as well az 


For 

the others, are now reduced to 3 J. per cent, men 
This company is under the direction of 2 with 
governor, ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and I ai. 
21 directors; but no perſon is qualified to be able 


governor, his majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch I liſhe 
' governor has in his own name and right, I exp! 
.$o00 /. in the trading ſock ; the ſub-governor 
is to have 4000 /. the deputy 3000 l. and a di- bee 
rector 2000 /. in the ſame ſtock. In every an) 
general court, every member having in his own 
name and right 500 J. in trading ſtock, has 
one vote; if 2000 J. two votes; if zoool. 
tree votes, and if 5000 J. four votes. 
Ihe Eaſt-India company, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the South-Sea company, are the only 
Incorporated bodies to which the government 
is indebted, except the Million Bank, whoſe ca- 
pital is only one million, conſtituted to pur- 
- Chaſe the reverſion of the long exchequer 
orders. —— 3 
The intereſt of all the debts owing by the 
government is now reduced to 3 per ceut. ex- 
cepting only the annuities for the years 1756, 
and 1758, the life annuities, and the exche- 
quer orders; But the South-Sea company ſtill 
continues to divide four per cent. on their pre- 
ſent capital ſtock, which they are enabled to 
do from the profits they make on the ſums al- 
lowed to them for management of the an- 
nuities paid at their office, and from the in- 
tereſt of annuities which are not claimed by 
the proprietors. 


For 
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For the advantage of thoſe young gentle- 
men and ladies who are ſo little acquainted 
with the language made uſe of in the tranſ- 
ations of the ee companies, as to be un- 
able to underſtand the price of ſtocks pub- 
liſhed in the news-papers, we ſhall give an 
explication at one view of the price of the ſe- 
veral ſtocks for one day, by which they will 
be enabled perfectly to underſtand this liſt on 
any future occaſion. 


The 
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. Pre of *Srock, as unte 
im the news Mow. | | 
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Bank Stock u7 7 50 
Tedia ditto 134 a 134% 


South-Sea Stock 97 L 
Old Annuities 87 
| New ditto 86 2 
Three per Cent. Bank re- 
duced, 86 3 a 87. 


Three per Cent. conſoli- 
dated 86. 
Three * Cent, ditto I 1726, 


85 4. 


Three per cant. ditto 17 51, 
_ Bm 86. 
. T hree per Cent. India An- 
| nuities 85 I, 


34 Book Annuities 17 56 , 


_ 


The Pros eie fo as t» be 
rutelliz Ible ta the — ca- 


parity... 


| Every tool. of Bank Stock 
is ſold for 1171. 

The price of 100 l. India 
ſtock is from 134 J. to 


1347.55 


| The price of 1002. of Sul. 
Lea flock is99 1.105, 


The Price of 100. of Old 
Annitities 8 8 7 f. 3 5. 
The price of tool. of New 
Annuities is 861. 105. 


The price of 1007, of Three 
Per Ent. Bank reduced, 


The price of 1007. of Three 
per Cent. conſol. is 861. 
The price of 100 l. of Three 
| fer Cent. conſolidated 
1726, is 85 J. 105, 


The price of 1007. three per 

Cent. conſol. 175 1, is 867. 

The price of 100 J. three 
per Cent. India Annuities, 
is 85 J. 15 5. 

The price of 100/. three and 


nuities 1756, is 921. 105. 


The price of 100 /. three 
Per Cent. Annuities 1757, 
is 85 J. 75. 6 d. 


The price of 100 f. * 


is 93 1. 105. 


circulation a premium is 
paid of 1 1. 12 5, 6 d. 


[THe premium for India 


92 4 
per Cent. ditto 17575 
ph: b 
v4 2 per Cent. Annuities 
* 1338, 93 5+ 
| Bank tion Il. 125.0 
: 6 d. 
3 India Bonds 18. ta 45. 


Bonds is from 1 i 8. t04% 


is from 86 J. 15 5. to871, 


a half per Cent. Bank An- 


per Cent. Annuities 1 758, 


er every 100 /, of Bank | 
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In comparing the prices of the different 
tocks one with another, it muſt be remember- 
ed, that the intereſt due on them from the time 
of the laſt payment, is taken into the current 
price, and the ſeller never receives a ſeparate 
conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India 
bonds, where the intereſt due is calculated to 
1 che day of the ſale, and paid by the purchaſer 

over and above the premium agreed for. But as 
bee intereſt on the different ſtocks is paid at dif- 
rent times, this, if not rightly underſtood, 
would lead a perſon not war acquainted with 
them into confiderable miſtakes in his compu- 

I tation of their value; ſome always having a ! 
quarter's intereſt due on them more than others 
which makes an appearance of 2 conſiderable | 
difference in the price, when, in reality, there | 
is none at all. Thus, for inſtance, Old Soutb- | 

' 
| 
| 


Sea Annuities ſell at preſent for £,85 f or 85 © 
10, while New South Sea Annuities fetch only 

| L£ 843, or L 84 15. though each of them pros 

duce the ſame annual fum of , 3 Per Cent. but 
the Old Annuities have a quarter's intereſt more 
due on them than the New Annuities, wich 
amounts to 15 s. the exact difference. There is, 
however, one or two cauſes that will always 
make one ſpecies of Annuities ſell ſome what 
lower than another, though of the ſame real 
value, one of which is the Annuities making but 
a ſmall capital, and there not being, for that 
reafon, ſo many people at all times ready to bux 
into it, as into others, where the quantity ia 
larger, becauſeit is apprehended, that wheneven 
the tray) wx off the national debt, they 
will begin with chat particular ſpecies of annut» 

ty, the capital of which is the ſmalleſt. A 
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| which is the- ſtrongeſt ſecurity ; for however“ 
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A gock may likewiſe be affected by the Conn 
1 Chancery; for if that court ſhould order the 
money which is under their direction to be laid 


ä out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by hay. 


ing more purchaſers, will be raiſed to a higher 
price than any other of the like value. Beſide, 
the ſtocks in the ſcheme we have exhibited, 
there are ſeveral others which are managed | 
nearly in the ſame manner, as the Royal Aſi- 
rance; London, ditto; Navy Bills; Million? 
Bank, Sc. which when ſet down may be ex- 
_ plained like the reſt, 1 
By what has been ſaid, the reader will per- I 
ceive how much the credit and intereſt of the! 
nation depends on the ſupport of the publick Þ 
funds. — While the annuities, and intereſt for 
money advanced is there regularly paid, and they 
rincipal inſured by both prince and people a 
"A not to be had in other nations) foreign 
ers will lend us their property, and all Euro]“ 
bes incereſted in our wellfare ; the paper of the 
companies will be converted into money and 
merchandize, and Great. Britain never want 15 
caſh to carry her ſchemes into execution. 5 
In other nations, credit is foungedon the worl | 
of the prince, if a monarchy z or on that of the 
people, if a republick ; but here it is eſtabliſh-| 
ed on the intereſts of both prince and people, 
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lovely an engaging honeſty may be in other 

reſpects, intereſt in money- matters will always 

Yun greater confidence; becauſe many people 
ay great regard to their intereſt, Who Ne 
at. little. veneration for virtue. 15 
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